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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 


presents 

THE  CURTIS  OPERA  THEATER 
Dino  Yannopoulos,  Director 

A  MIDSUMMER  WIGHT'S  DREAM 
Opera  in  Three  Acts 
Opus  64 

Music  by  Benjamin  Britten 
Libretto  adapted  from  William  Shakespeare 
by  Benjamin  Britten  and  Peter  Pears 

Premiere:  Aldeburgh  Festival,  11  June  1960 

Arrangement  with  Boosey  &  Hawkes  Music  Publishers  Ltd. 


Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Staged  by  Bodo  Igesz 
Settings  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Lighting  designed  by  David  K.  H.  Elliott 
Costumes  designed  by  Andrew  B.  Marlay 


The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
22  October  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 
24  October  1976  at  7:30  P.  M. 


CAST 


THE  FAIRIES 
Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies:  Carol  Shuster 
Tytania,  his  Queen:  Gwendolyn  Bradley 

Puck,  a  sprite  in  the  service  of  Oberon:  Gordon  Stanley* 
Fairies  attendant  on  Tytania 

Cobweb  Edward  Sandman** 

Peachblossom  .   .   .   .James  Hatzell** 
Mustardseed  ....  Michael  Callahan** 
Moth  Vincent  Horn** 

THE  COURT 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens:  Dean  Jorgenson 
Hippolyta,  the  Amazon  queen,  betrothed  to 
Theseus:     Sharon  Abel 

THE  LOVERS 

Lysander       .     ,     »  •   t  William  Austin 

^  .      R^vals  for  Herrma's  love:    „  ,     ^  ^ 
Demetrius  Robert  Lyon 

Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander:  Constance  Fee 

Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius:  Julia  Conwell 

THE  RUSTICS 

Bottom,  a  weaver  (Pyramus  in  the  play):  John  Paul  White 
Quince,  a  carpenter  (producer  of  the  play):  James  Butler* 
Flute,  a  bellows -mender  (Thisby  in  the  pZaz/ J  .-Gregory  Wies 
Snug,  a  joiner  (Lion  in  the  play):  John  Eisenhardt 
Snout,  a  tinker  (Wall  in  the  play):  Michael  Myers 
Starveling,  a  tailor  (Moonshine  in  the  play): 
Cornelius  Sullivan 

SERVANTS:  John  Negro,  Mike  Simpson,  Dan  Schreibman, 
Peter  Magen 

CHILDREN'S  CHORUS:  The  Archdiocesan  Boys'  Choir;  Rosemary 
Hudecheck,  Director.     Robert  Bell,  James  Burns,  Michael 
Callahan,  Eduardo  Collazo,  John  Conlan,  Sean  DeLuca,  James 
Duffin,  Sean  Duff in,  Francis  Gorski,  Vincent  Gorski,  James 
Hatzell,  Joseph  Hillman,  Vincent  Horn,  Joseph  Kieffer, 
Joseph  King,  Allan  Lewis,  Pablo  Massas,  James  McAdams , 
Robert  McAdams,  Patrick  McDermott,  Michael  Pezzano,  Edward 
Sandman,  Christopher  Watson,  Thomas  Watson,  Harvey 
Williams . 


*Guest  Artist 

**Soloist  from  Children's  Chorus 


A  MIDSVmEE  NIGHT'S  DREAM 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 


Act 
Act 
Act 
Act 


I:  The  Wood,  near  Athens,  at  twilight 

II:  Later,  same  location 

III,  Scene  1:     Later,  same  location 

III,  Scene  2:     Theseus'  Palace 


THE  STORY 


ACT  I :     It  is  evening  and  the  two  groups  of  fairies  enter 
the  woods,  soon  to  be  joined  by  Puck,  whom  they  taunt. 
Oberon  and  his  consort  Tytania  appear  and  quarrel  about 
the  boy  whom  Tytania  has  taken  for  her  page  and  of  whom 
Oberon  has  grown  jealous.     Tytania  refuses  to  yield  the 
boy  to  Oberon  and  leaves  with  her  attendant  fairies. 
Oberon  plans  his  revenge —  he  will  drop  the  juice  of  a 
magic  herb  in  the  eyes  of  Tytania  while  she  is  sleeping, 
so  that  on  awakening  she  will  fall  in  love  with  the  first 
living  creature  she  sees.     He  sends  Puck  to  find  the  herb. 

Lysander  and  Hermia  now  appear.     They  are  fleeing  from 
Demetrius  whom  Hermia,  by  law,  will  be  forced  to  marry. 
No  sooner  have  they  left  than  Oberon  returns,  and  being 
Invisible  to  mortals,  overhears  the  conversation  between 
the  love-lorn  Helena  and  Demetrius,  who  will  have  none  of 
her.     Oberon  swears  that  before  Demetrius  leaves  the  wood, 
he  will  seek  Helena's  love.     Puck,  returning  with  the 
magic  herb,  is  bidden  by  Oberon  to  seek  out  Demetrius  and 
annoint  his  eyes  with  its  juice,  thus  making  him  love 
Helena. 

The  Rustics,  led  by  Peter  Quince,  come  in  to  discuss 
the  play  they  are  to  present  at  Duke  Theseus'  wedding 
festivities.     After  they  have  gone,  Lysander  and  Hermia 
reappear  and  lie  down  to  sleep.     Puck,  mistaking  Lysander 
for  Demetrius,  squeezes  the  magic  juice  into  his  eyes,  so 
that  when  he  is  awakened  by  the  distraught  Helena,  who  is 
still  vainly  pursuing  Demetrius,  he  immediately  falls  in 
love  with  her.     Helena  is  offended  and  rushes  off,  with 
Lysander  in  pursuit.     Hermia  awakens  and,  finding  herself 
alone,  goes  to  find  Lysander. 

Tytania  now  returns  with  her  fairies,  who  sing  her  to 
sleep,  while  Oberon  waits  close  at  hand  to  bewitch  her 
with  the  magic  herb. 


ACT  II:  Later  that  night,   the  Rustics  meet  in  the  wood 
for  their  first  rehearsal,  near  the  sleeping  Tytania. 
Puck  enters  and  decides  to  change  Bottom's  features  into 
those  of  an  ass.     This  so  frightens  the  rest  of  the 
Rustics  that  they  run  off,  leaving  Bottom  alone.  He 
begins  to  sing,  and  the  noise  he  makes  awakens  Tytania, 
who  straightway  falls  in  love  with  him.     She  instructs 
her  fairies  to  attend  him,  and  then  she  and  Bottom  fall 
asleep . 

Oberon  and  Puck  reappear,  shortly  followed  by  Herraia 
and  Demetrius.     Overhearing  their  conversation,  Oberon 
realizes  that  Puck  has  placed  the  magic  juice  in  the  wrong 
eyes.     When  Demetrius  lies  down  to  sleep,  Oberon  tries  to 
make  amends  by  annointing  Demetrius'  eyes  with  the  herb. 
This  only  makes  for  more  confusion,  for  Lysander  and 
Helena  enter,  and  Demetrius,  awakening  and  seeing  Helena, 
immediately  falls  in  love  with  her.     There  is  a  fierce 
quarrel. 

Oberon,  more  furious  than  ever,  scolds  Puck,  who,  by 
imitating  Demetrius'  voice,  draws  away  Lysander.     Then,  by 
pretending  to  be  Lysander,  Puck  makes  sure  that  the  men  do 
not  meet  face  to  face.     The  four  lovers,  all  exhausted, 
fall  asleep  in  the  wood.     Prompted  by  the  fairies.  Puck 
squeezes  the  magic  juice  into  Lysander's  eyes. 

ACT  III:  Early  next  morning,  Oberon,  feeling  pity  because 
of  Tytania' s  infatuation  for  Bottom,  removes  the  spell  fro 
her  and  they  are  reconciled. 

The  four  lovers  now  awaken  and,  happily  and  correctly 
paired  off  at  last,  depart  for  Athens.     Bottom  wakes  up 
and  rejoins  his  friends.     They  learn  that  their  play  is  to 
be  acted  before  the  Duke. 

The  scene  changes  to  Theseus'  palace.     The  Duke  and 
his  newly-wed  Hippolyta  pardon  the  four  lovers,  and  all  at 
entertained  by  Peter  Quince's  company,  who  present  The 

most  Lamentable  Comedy  and  most  Cvuel  death  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisby. 

The  mortals  retire  to  bed.     The  fairies  enter,  and 
Oberon  and  Tytania  bid  them  bless  the  three  happy  couples 
while  Puck,  left  alone,  recites  the  epilogue. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  FOR  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 


Production  Manager    Donald  Kardon 

Stage  Manager    Joseph  S.  Gasperec 

Wardrobe  Mistress    June  Nielson 

Properties    Gloria  Yetter 

Makeup  and  Wigs  Robert  Baker 

Musical  Assistants  Thomas  Jaber 

Barbara  Silverstein 

English  Diction  Coach    Dorothy  Uris 

Wardrobe  Assistants    Val  Read 

Monica  Spence-Santelll 

Assistant  to  the  Director  Sally  Wolf 

Public  Relations/Promotion  Jim  McClelland 

Administrative  Assistant    Linda  White 

Box  Office  Manager    Myron  V.  Harrison 

Concert  Office  Secretary    Mary  Griffeth 

Orchestra  Librarian  Nancy  Shear 

Orchestra  Managers  Robert  Hoyle 

Harry  Weil 

Program  Editor    Shirley  Ann  Weekley 


Scenery  built  under  the  technical  direction 
of  the  Philadelphia  Drama  Guild 

Costumes  executed  by  Brooks  Van  Horn 
Ladies  Footwear  by  Capezio 
Wigs  by  Fashion  Wig 
Fabrics  by  Gladstone/Far  Eastern 
Special  Fabric  Painting  by  Parmelee  Wells 
Miss  Conwell's  shawl  crocheted  by  Ms.  Cynthia  Dengel 

We  wish  to  thank  Continental  Rentals  for  the  use  of 
their  properties. 


We  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation  the  cooperation  of 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  staff:  Joseph  Carlin,  Manager; 
Miles  Fischel,  Master  Electrician;  James  McPeak,  Master 
Carpenter;  and  Al  Carli,  Master  Properties. 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
1976-1977  Season 


Dino  Yannopoulos  Head  of  the  Department 

David  Effron  Principal  Conductor 

Margaret  Harshaw  Voice 

Otto  Guth  Master  Classes 

Christofer  Macatsoris    Musical  Administrator/ 

Musical  Coach 

Felix  Popper  Musical  Coach 

Barbara  Silverstein    Musical  Coach 

Lys  Symonette    Musical  Coach 

Esther  de  Bros    German  Diction 

Luigi  Chinatti  Italian  Diction 

Thomas  Grubb  French  Diction/Vocal  Repertoire 

Dorothy  Danner  Drama  and  Dance 

Thomas  Jaber  Musical  Assistant 

Anthony  Checchia  General  Manager/ 

Artistic  Coordinator 

Donald  Kardon    Opera  Department  Manager 

Jim  McClelland  ....  Concert  Manager/Booking  Director 
Joseph  S.  Gasperec  Designer/Technical  Director 


Roster  of  Performing  Artists 


Sharon  Abel 
Adelaida  Acevedo 
William  Austin 
Gwendolyn  Bradley 
Julia  Conwell 
Christine  D'Amico 
Martha  Dodds 
John  Eisenhardt 
Constance  Fee 
Dean  Jorgenson 
Robert  Lyon 
Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors 


Michael  Myers 
Chrissellene  Petropoulos 
Ellen  Phillips 
Carlos  Serrano 
Carol  Shuster 
Alexander  Smalls 
Cornelius  Sullivan 
John  Paul  White 
Gregory  Wiest 
Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Sally  Wolf 


rlie  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  is  grateful  to  the 
following  corporations  and  foundations  for  their 
interest  and  support: 

After  Six  Corporation 

The  Arwood  Foundation 

Helen  D.  Groome  Beatty  Trust 

Beneficia  Foundation 

The  Corbett  Foundation 

Dolf inger-McMahon  Foundation 

Samuel  S.  Fels  Fund 

The  Fidelity  Bank 

The  Franklin  Mint 

General  Electric  Company 

Girard  Bank 

lU  International  Corporation 

The  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Kardon  Foundation 

John  McShain  Charities,  Inc. 

The  Musical  Assistance  Fund 

The  William  Penn  Foundation 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts 

The  Philadelphia  Foundation 

The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 

The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society 

The  Presser  Foundation 

The  Rittenhouse  Foundation 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Sears ,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Sun  Oil  Company 

Western  Savings  Bank 


THE  CURTIS  ORCHESTRA 
David  Effron,  Conductor 


VIOLIN  I 

Lynn  Horner 
Robert  Frank 
Sara  Lucktenberg 
Cherry  Coleman 
Carol  Minor 
Erica  Robinson 

VIOLIN  II 

Nicholas  Danielson 
Daniel  Hardt 
Nadya  Tichman 

VIOLA 

Kathleen  Carroll 
Lynne  Edelson 

CELLO 

Wendy  Toralinson 
Sarah  Boyer 
David  Fisher 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Eugene  Jablonsky 
Robert  Kesselman 

FLUTE 

Sylvia  Cartwright 
Pamela  Babett 

OBOE  &  ENGLISH  HORN 
Harold  Smoliar 

CLARINET 

Randy  Klein 
Monica  Jarvis 


BASSOON 
Kim  Walker 

HORN 

Jeffry  Kirschen 
Vincent  Barbee 

TRUMPET 

Jeffrey  Shuman 

TROMBONE 
Carl  Lenthe 

PERCUSSION 

Michael  Bayard 
David  Gross 
Martha  Hitchins 

HARP 

Richard  Turner 
Jan  Christensen 

CELESTE  &  HARPSICHORD 
Thomas  Jaber 

ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 

ORCHESTRA  MANAGERS 

Robert  Hoyle 
Harry  Weil 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Presents 
The  American  Premiere  Of 


INTEEMEZZO 

A  Domestic  Comedy  in  Two  Acts,  Twelve  Scenes 
Opus  72 


Music  by  Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949) 
Libretto  in  German  by  the  Composer 
English  Translation  by  Andrew  Porter 

Premiere:  Dresden,  4  November  1924 


Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Settings  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Lighting  designed  by  Spencer  Moss 

Costumes  designed  by  Andrew  B.  Marlay 


By  arrangement  with 
Boosey  and  Hawkes  Music  Publishers,  Ltd. 


The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
25  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 
27  February  1977  at  7:30  P.  M. 


CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Christine  Storch    Julia  Conwell 

Robert  Storch    Carlos  Serrano 

Anna  Sharon  Abel 

Franzl    Jonathan  Burt 

Cook  Constance  Fee 

Baron  Lummer  Gregory  Wiest 

Notary's  Wife    Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors 

Therese    Martha  Dodds 

Kommerzienrat    Robert  Lyons 

Kammer Sanger  John  Paul  White 

Maestro  Stroh    William  Austin 

Judge  Dean  Jorgenson 

Notary  Cornelius  Sullivan 

Guests  at  the  Grundlsee  Inn:  Audrey  Miller, 
Joan  Meixell,  Marian  Rando,  Robert  Jonns, 
Ronald  Davis,  Arthur  Jukes 

PLACE:  Grundlsee  and  Vienna 

TIME:     20th  Century 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 
Act  I 

Scene  1:  Dressing  Room 

Scene  2:  The  slopes  near  Grundlsee 

Scene  3:  The  Inn  at  Grundlsee 

Scene  4:  A  room  in  the  Notary's  house 

Scene  5:  Storch' s  sitting  room 

Scene  6:  Same  as  Scene  4 

Scene  7:  Same  as  Scene  5 

Act  II 

Scene  1:  The  Kommerzienrat ' s  house 

Scene  2:  The  Notary's  office 

Scene  3:  In  the  Prater,  Vienna 

Scene  4:  Dressing  Room 

Scene  5:  Storch 's  sitting  room 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  FOR  INTERMEZZO 


Production  Manager 
Stage  Manager  .  . 


 Donald  Kardon 

.  .Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Monica  Spence-Santelli 


Wardrobe  Mistress 
Properties  .   .  . 


Michael  Myers 
.Robert  Baker 
.Thomas  Jaber 
.Dorothy  Uris 


Makeup  and  Wigs  .  .  . 
Musical  Assistant  .  . 
English  Diction  Coach 
Wardrobe  Assistant  . 


Val  Read 


Assistant  to  the  Lighting  Designer  .   .   .Annie  Wrightson 


Scenery  built  by  the  Philadelphia  Drama  Guild 

Ms.  Conwell's  clothes  by  Bergdorf -Goodman 
Mr.  Wiest's  clothes  by  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 
Mr.  Serrano's  clothes  by  Morville's 
Tyrolean  clothes  by  Brooks  Van  Horn 
and  courtesy  of  Dino  Yannopoulos 

Silver  service  courtesy  of  Continental  Rentals 

Projections  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Projections  executed  by  Donald  Kardon 

NOTE:  For  the  first  performance  in  Dresden  in  1924,  the 
production  team  of  Intermezzo  insisted  that  Storch  should 
be  made  up  to  look  like  Dr.  Richard  Strauss.     At  later 
performances,  however,  this  method  was  abandoned,  the 
chief  reason  probably  being  that  it  would  take  away 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  work.     In  the  current 
production,  we  follow  the  second  method.  However, 
during  scenery  changes,  we  project  on  the  show  curtain 
memorabilia  of  Strauss    such  as  his  desk,  his  house  in 
Garmisch-Patenkirchen,  photographs  of  the  composer, 
etc.,  trying  to  preserve,  through  these  atmospheric 
hints,  something  of  the  autobiographical  character  of 
the  work. 


Assistant  Stage  Manager  . 
Assistant  Cameraman  .   .  . 
Public  Relations /Promotion 
Administrative  Assistant  . 
Box  Office  Manager  .... 
Concert  Office  Secretary  . 
Orchestra  Librarian  ... 
Orchestra  Managers  .... 
Program  Editor   


 Harold  Smoliar 

  Sean  Kardon 

  Jim  McClelland 

 Linda  White 

 Myron  V.  Harrison 

 Mary  Griff eth 

  Nancy  Shear 

Robert  Hoyle  and  Harry  Weil 
.   .   .   .Shirley  Ann  Weekley 


—  D.  Y. 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  DEPARTMENT 
1976-1977  Season 


Dino  Yannopoulos  Head  of  the  Department 

David  Effron  Principal  Conductor 

Margaret  Harshav  Voice 

Otto  Guth  Master  Classes 

Christofer  Macatsoris  Musical  Administrator/ 

Musical  Coach 

Felix  Popper  Musical  Coach 

Barbara  Silverstein  /  .   .  Musical  Coach 

Lys  Symonette    Musical  Coach 

Esther  de  Bros    German  Diction 

Luigi  Chinatti  Italian  Diction 

Thomas  Grubb  French  Diction/Vocal  Repertoire 

Dorothy  Danner  Drama  and  Dance 

Thomas  Jaber  Musical  Assistant 

Anthony  Checchia    General  Manager/ 

Artistic  Coordinator 

Donald  Kardon  Opera  Department  Manager 

Jim  McClelland  .  .  .  Concert  Manager /Booking  Director 
Joseph  S.  Gasperec  .   .   .   .Designer/Technical  Director 


Roster  of  Performing  Artists 


Sharon  Abel 
Adelaida  Acevedo 
William  Austin 
Gwendolyn  Bradley 
Julia  Conwell 
Christine  D'Amlco 
Martha  Dodds 
John  Eisenhardt 
Constance  Fee 
Dean  Jorgenson 
Robert  Lyon 
Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors 


Michael  Myers 
Chrissellene  Petropoulos 
Ellen  Phillips 
Carlos  Serrano 
Carol  Shuster 
Alexander  Smalls 
Cornelius  Sullivan 
Martha  Toney 
John  Paul  White 
Gregory  Wiest 
Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Sally  Wolf 


NOTES  AND  SYNOPSIS 


Intermezzo  is  that  rarity  among  works  in  the  musical 
theater  which  is  exclusively  autobiographical.  Every 
work  of  art  contains,  perforce,  some  autobiographical 
elements.     The  authors  cannot  help  but  project  their 
own  emotions  and  experiences  into  all  their  works.  The 
general  significance  and  relevance  which  the  audience, 
or  the  public,  or,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it, 
humanity  can  derive  from  any  work  of  art  depends  on  the 
validity  and  the  truth  of  the  work  itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  receptiveness  of  the 
audience,  their  openness  of  mind,  and  the  willingness  of 
the  public  to  generalize  its  feelings  and  thoughts,  both 
emotionally  and  intellectually.     Of  course,  it  is  logical 
that  an  author  would  put  forth  familiar  feelings  and 
thoughts  —  familiar  to  himself.     It  is  then  up  to  the 
audience  to  digest  these  thoughts  and  to  apply  them  to 
their  own  particular  frame  of  reference.     Strauss  goes 
as  far  as  any  author  can  in  baring  his  soul  to  a  peeping 
public  without  seeming  indiscreet,  vulgar,  or,  God 
forbid,  crude. 

Is  it  possible  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion  from  the  horse's 
mouth,  or  will  this  opinion  be  slanted  in  the  author's 
favor?    Worse  still,  will  the  story  and  its  motives  be  so 
provocative  in  the  opposite  sense  that  they  virtually 
invite  a  condemnation  a  priori  of  the  subject  or  object? 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  introduction  either  to 
whitewash  or  to  blackwash  the  persons  involved  in  this 
play.     After  all,  this  judgment  is  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  public.     I  use  the  word  "play"  purposely, 
because  the  "libretto"  is  so  expertly  written  that  no 
less  a  person  than  Max  Reinhardt,  the  greatest  theatrical 
genius  of  our  time,  maintained  that  the  book  of  Intermezzo 
could  be  performed  as  a  straight  play  without  the  aid  of 
music.     That,  of  course,  does  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  the  music  of  Intermezzo  is  not  essential  to  the 
complete  experience  of  the  work. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  age-old  controversy:  "prima  la 
musicay  poi  le  parole"  or  "prima  le  parole ^  poi  la 
musioa."    This  argument  and  the  quotation  stem  from 
the  title  of  one  of  Salieri's  operas:  Prima  la  Musical 


Poi  te  Parole.     It  is  a  theme  that  has  preoccupied  the 
mind  of  every  serious  opera  composer  since  opera  was 
invented  —  and  I  stress  the  word  "invented"  —  around 
1600.     The  ideal  balance  between  words  and  music,  of 
course,  could  or  should  be  achieved  only  if  the  poet 
and  the  composer  happen  to  be  the  same  person  —  a 
circumstance  which  has  occurred  very  seldom  in  the 
history  of  opera.     Even  when  this  does  happen,  one 
element  usually  prevails  over  the  other,  depending 
on  the  predominance  of  the  poetic  talent  over  the 
musical  one  or  vice  versa.     The  notable  exceptions 
are,  of  course,  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner  and,  in 
this  particular  work,  Richard  Strauss.     Wagner  would 
write  a  complete  and  finished  book.     Then,  sometimes 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  text,  he  would  set 
the  words  to  music  without  changing  one  iota  of  the 
libretto.     It  was  not  a  simultaneous  creation.  We 
know  this  from  the  fact  that,  for  example,  the  book 
of  Bev  Ring  des  Nibelungen  was  published  long  before 
the  first  note  of  music  was  written.     Even  after  the 
entire  work  was  finished,  no  corrections  were  ever 
necessary  in  the  text.     From  Wagner's  autobiographi- 
cal notes,  we  know  that  he  did  not  even  sketch  themes 
for  certain  passages  while  writing  the  book,  although 
the  music  might  have  been  in  his  mind.     However,  if 
we  compare  his  method  of  working  with  the  evidence 
from  the  collaborations  of  other  composers  and  libret- 
tists, we  find  that  the  composers,  as  they  wrote  the 
music,  made  constant  requests  for  lines  to  be  added 
here  or  there.     The  prime  example  of  this  is  the  col- 
laboration between  Strauss  and  Hofmannsthal ,  which  is 
carefully  documented  in  their  correspondence  regarding 
the  creation  of  Der  Rosenkavalier^  Die  Fvau  ohne 
Sehatten,  and  other  works.    How  Strauss  the  composer 
collaborated  with  Strauss  the  poet,  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  Strauss  laid  tremendous 
emphasis  on  a  total  fusion  between  words  and  music. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Strauss'  Intermezzo 
and  Alban  Berg's  Wozzeok  were  written  at  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  time.     Each  composer,  in  his  own  way, 
tried  to  create  a  new  style  of  musical  theater  in 
which  one  of  the  main  elements  is  the  attempt  to 
create  a  musical  language  which  is  inspired  by  the 


natural  sound  of  the  word  and  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence.    This  is  a  step  farther  than  the  endless  melody 
of  Richard  Wagner.     We  could  name  it,  perhaps,  the 
endless  recitative.     No  word  must  sound  contrived. 
The  value  of  a  sound  must  be  faithfully  mirrored  in 
the  vocal  line  and  the  orchestral  underpinning.  In 
Wozseak,  Berg  "invented"  a  new  form  of  singing  decla- 
mation —  the  so-called  Spreohgesang .     Upon  completing 
Intermezzo,  Strauss  wrote  an  introduction  directed  to 
the  interpreters  —  a  thing  which  he,  being  a  man  of 
the  theater  and  believing  in  the  professional  judg- 
ment and  ability  of  the  artists,  had  never  done 
elsewhere. 

Another  example  of  the  importance  of  the  melodic  sound 
of  the  language  being  used  in  composing  for  the  voice 
can  be  found  in  the  works  of  Moussorgsky,  the  greatest 
composer  of  the  famed  Russian  "Five."    He  broke  away 
completely  from  the  western  musical  tradition  and 
approached  vocal  music  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Russian  language  itself,  a  practice  unheard  of  in 
his  day.     Compositions  had  been  inspired  previously 
by  the  thoughts  and  contents  of  the  lyrics;  now, 
they  followed  the  melodic  ups  and  downs  of  a  word  or 
a  sentence.     It  was  a  long  time  before  his  method 
became  known  to  the  West,  because  it  took  a  long  time 
for  Moussorgsky ' s  works  to  be  recognized  international- 
ly.    Moreover,  he  was  a  man  who  seldom  indulged  in 
writing  theoretical  treatises,  so  that  it  was  only 
through  musicological  analysis  and  careful  studies  of 
his  communications  with  his  dear  friend  Rimsky-Korsakov 
(this  was  discovered  long  after  his  death,  during  the 
preparations  for  the  Paris  premiere  of  Khovanst china 
in  1913  for  which  Ravel  finished  certain  parts  of  the 
work  and  orchestrated  or  re-orchestrated  large  portions 
of  the  opera)  that  his  general  approach  was  discovered 
by  the  western  world. 

The  story  of  Intermezzo  is  a  simple  one: 

ACT  I:  The  House  of  Robert  Storch  (Richard 
Strauss)  in  Grundlsee  (Garmisch-Patenkirchen) 

Robert  Storch,  the  famous  conductor  and  even 
more  famous  composer,  (Richard  Strauss  himself. 


of  course)  and  his  wife  Christine  are  having  one  of 
their  frequent  argments  while  they  pack  for  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  Vienna.     It  seems  that,  due  to 
the  nature  of  his  work  as  a  composer,  he  is  either 
at  home  and  underfoot  too  much,  or  he  is  traveling 
for  long  periods  of  time,  thus,  in  Christine's 
opinion,  at  least,  neglecting  his  wife  and  child. 
Christine's  only  companion  is  Anna,  her  faithful 
personal  maid  and  confidante,  with  whom  she  shares 
all  her  secrets.     Anna,  of  course,  admires  the 
composer  to  a  degree  that  surpasses  adulation. 
The  arrival  of  the  sleigh  which  will  take  him  to 
his  train  interrupts  the  quarrel,  and  Rohert 
leaves  for  Vienna.    Accepting  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  her  friends,  Christine  decides  to  relieve 
her  "boredom  by  going  tobogganing.    At  the  slopes, 
however,  she  has  a  collision  with  a  young  man. 
Baron  LTommer.     Though  she  is  at  first  highly 
irritated  by  his  apparent  clumsiness,  she  is 
quickly  won  over  by  his  charming  manner  and  is 
soon  persuaded  to  go  dancing  with  him  at  the 
Grundlsee  Inn.     This  new  friendship  is  just  what 
Christine  needs  and  she  takes  the  young  man  under 
her  wing,  even  renting  a  room  for  him  at  the 
Notary's  house  and  promising  to  secure  her  hus- 
band's influence  to  get  him  admitted  to  the 
university  and  to  obtain  a  scholarship  for  his 
special  studies.     But  the  Baron  is  not  interested 
in  studies  or  scholarships,  but  in  cold,  hard  cash, 
and,  incidentally,  in  the  charms  of  Therese,  the 
Storchs'  housemaid.     Not  daring  to  ask  Christine 
face  to  face  for  a  loan,  he  writes  her  a  note 
asking  for  1,000  marks.    When  Christine  realizes 
that  the  Baron  is  more  interested  in  her  finances 
than  in  her  charm  and  good  looks ,  a  violent  argu- 
ment erupts.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  a  note 
addressed  to  Hofkapellmeister  Robert  Storch  is 
delivered.     Christine  opens  it  and  is  shocked  to 
see  that  a  certain  Mitzi  Mayer  has  agreed  to  meet 
the  "faithful"  Robert  after  an  opera  performance 
in  Vienna,  "at  their  bar  as  usual."  Christine 
dashes  off  a  telegram  informing  Robert  that  she  is 
initiating  divorce  proceedings  and  begins  packing 
her  bags. 


ACT  II;  In  Vienna,  Robert  joins  his  friends  at 
their  regular  game  of  skat  (a  typically  German  card 
game  which  was,  incidentally,  a  passionate  hobby  of 
Richard  Strauss)  where  he  defends,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  the  character  of  his  wife  against  the  barbs 
of  his  friends  who  don't  understand  how  a  peace- 
loving  and  kind  man  like  Storch  can  endxire  the 
constant  upheaval  that  his  anything-but-peace- 
loving  wife  provokes  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.    At  that 
moment,  Christine's  fateful  telegram  arrives.  Robert 
is  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to  do.     He  cannot  leave 
Vienna  immediately,  so  he  sends  telegram  after  tele- 
gram begging  her  to  be  patient  and  saying  that  there 
must  be  some  misunderstanding.     Christine  proceeds 
with  her  plans  and  visits  the  Notary  who,  however, 
refuses  to  take  the  case  before  hearing  both  sides 
of  the  story.    Meanwhile,  in  Vienna,  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Storch,  a  conductor  by  the  name  of 
Stroh,  reveals  to  Storch  that  the  catastrophic  note 
was  probably  meant  for  him  since  he  is  quite  intimate 
with  Mitzi  Mayer.     Stroh,  in  order  to  impress  Miss 
Mayer  (a  lady  of  not-all-together-excellent  moral 
and  cultural  background)  encouraged  her  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  famous  Storch.    Therefore,  the 
young  lady  had  addressed  her  letter  to  the  Kapell- 
meister Storch  whom  she  found  listed  in  the  Grundlsee 
telephone  book.    Although  Storch  is  ready  to  kill 
Stroh,  he  insists  that  Stroh  take  the  first  avail- 
able train  to  Grundlsee  and  explain  the  misunder- 
standing.    Soon,  everybody  has  arrived  in  Grundlsee: 
Stroh,  to  assure  Christine  that  he  is  really  the 
culprit;  Baron  Lummer,  who  was  sent  by  Christine  to 
ascertain  with  whom  Mitzi  Mayer  had  had  her  little 
hanky-panky,  but  who  had  learned  nothing  because, 
having  never  even  met  Robert,  he  was  unable  to 
describe  him  to  the  yoxong  lady  in  question;  and, 
finally,  the  husband  himself.     Christine,  at  last 
convinced  of  her  husband's  innocence,  graciously 
condescends  to  accept  Robert's  pleas  to  "forgive" 
him.     Their  "perfect"  marriage  is  saved. 

This  slight  episode  was  taken  by  Strauss  almost  verbatim 
from  an  incident  in  his  own  marital  life  —  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  Berlin.     The  opera  was  written  as  an 
anniversary  gift  from  Richard  Strauss  to  his  wife.  One 


can  argue  that  this  not  very  original  drawing  room  plot 
could  not  possibly  be  considered  a  major  work,  even  in 
Strauss'  own  time.     However,  when  we  analyze  the  plots  of 
let  us  say,  Shakespeare's  comedies,  we  find  that  his 
story  lines  seldom  possess  greater  originality  or  deeper 
social  meaning.     Comedy,  after  all,  relates  to  our  daily 
life.     It  is  a  mirror  which  proves  to  us  that  we  should 
not  take  ourselves  too  seriously.     Things  which  seem 
important  at  the  moment  become  trivial  after  the  pres- 
sure of  that  moment  has  passed.     A  tragic  event,  after 
the  passage  of  time,  acquires  a  humorous  aspect  and 
proves  that  laughter  is  very  closely  related  to  tears. 
Thus,  we  are  shown  that  what  is  important  at  the  moment 
can  dissolve  in  laughter  and  lightheartedness  when 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  time.    Anything  tragic 
(and  the  breakup  of  a  marriage  is  certainly  no  small 
matter)  when  turned  into  comedy  with  a  happy  ending, 
makes  life  bearable  for  us  and  has  a  greater  signifi- 
cance.    As  I  have  stated  before,  the  plot  is  not  of 
great  importance.     It  is  the  reaction  of  the  characters 
and  their  reactions  to  life  itself  which  are  important. 
The  sooner  we  see  the  humorous  side  of  a  tragic  incident, 
the  greater  our  chances  are  to  balance  our  lives.  This 
is  the  significance  of  a  comedy  like  Intermezzo.  Humor 
is  really  the  great  healer.     It  puts  everything  on  the 
right  scale  and  balances  this  scale.     It  proves  to  us 
that  whenever  there  is  a  tragic  misunderstanding  and  a 
light-hearted  counterbalancing  solution,  we  should  sit 
back  and  let  the  scale  come  to  a  balanced  rest.  A 
comedy  does  for  us  quickly  in  the  theater  what  life  does 
does  for  us  over  a  long  period  of  time.     It  is  a  short 
cut  to  happiness, 

—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 
Presents 
A  MOZART  FESTIVAL 


DON  GIOVANNI 

Dramma  giocoso  in  Two  Acts 
Music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Libretto  in  Italian  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte 
English  Version  by  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin 
Premiere:  Prague,  29  October  1787 

Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  Richard  Woitach 
Settings  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Lighting  designed  by  Spencer  Moss 
Costumes  designed  by  Andrew  Marlay 
Choreography  by  Florence  Geise 

15  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 
17  April  1977  at  7:30  P.  M. 


COSI  FAN  TUTTE 

Opera  in  Two  Acts 
Music  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Libretto  in  Italian  by  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte 
English  Version  by  Ruth  and  Thomas  Martin 
Premiere:  The  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  26  January  1790 

Production  staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 
Settings  designed  by  Robert  Yodice 
Lighting  designed  by  Spencer  Moss 
Costumes  designed  by  Andrew  Marlay 

22  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 
24  April  1977  at  7:30  P.  M. 


The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 


CAST  FOR  DON  GIOVANNI  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Leporello  Stephen  West 

Donna  Anna  Martha  Dodds 

Don  Giovanni  ....  Steven  Alexus  Williams 
The  Conunendatore  .    .  Dean  Jorgenson 

Don  Ottavio  William  Austin 

Donna  Elvira  ....  Ellen  Phillips 

Zerlina  Sally  Wolf 

Masetto  John  Eisenhardt 


MEN  IN  BLACK:  Ronald  Davis,  John  Edgar, 
E.  Frank  Murphy,  Victor  Symonette. 
FENCERS:  Kenneth  Bell,  E.  Frank  Murphy, 
Michael  Salvatto,  Victor  Symonette. 
GUESTS  OF  DON  GIOVANNI  AND  FRIENDS  OF 
DON  OTTAVIO:  Katherine  Halkedis,  Gloria 
LaRoda,  Joan  Meixell,  Audrey  Miller, 
Marian  Rando,  Betty  Waskow,  Ronald  Davis, 
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Robert  Kesselman,  Terry  Lee,  Brian  Liddle, 
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Alex  Philmore,  Nadya  Tichman. 

SETTING:  In  and  near  Seville,  17th  Century 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I 


ACT 


Scene 

1. 

Outside  a  palace 

Scene 

2. 

Outside  the  palace 

Scene 

3. 

The  ballroom  of  the  palace 

II 

Scene 

1. 

Outside  Elvira's  house 

Scene 

2. 

A  dimly  lit  passage 

Scene 

3. 

A  cemetery 

Scene 

4. 

In  Anna's  house 

Scene 

5. 

Don  Giovanni's  banquet  hall 

CAST  FOR  COST  FAN  TUTTE  (In  order  of  appearance) 


Ferrando 
Guglielmo 


Gregory  Wiest 
Robert  Lyon 


Don  Alfonso 


John  Paul  White 


Fiordiligi 
Dorabella 
Despina  . 


Chrissellene  Petropoulos 


Julia  Conwell 
Constance  Fee 


LACKEYS :  John  Edgar,  E.  Frank  Murphy. 
SOLDIERS,  SERVANTS,  SAILORS,  WEDDING 
GUESTS,  TOWNSPEOPLE:  Katherine  Halkedis, 
Gloria  LaRoda,  Joan  Meixell,  Audrey  Miller, 
Marian  Rando,  Betty  Waskow,  Ronald  Davis, 
John  Edgar,  Arthur  Jukes,  Benjamin  Minick, 
E.  Frank  Murphy,  John  Overbeck,  Nick 
Saverine,  Richard  Slater,  John  Ziegler. 

SETTING:     18th  Century  Naples 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES 

ACT  I 


Scene 

1. 

A  cafe 

Scene 

2. 

A  seaside  garden 

Scene 

3. 

A  room  in  the  ladies'  villa 

Scene 

4. 

Another  room 

Scene 

5. 

A  garden 

II 

Scene 

1. 

A  boudoir 

Scene 

2. 

The  garden 

Scene 

3. 

A  room 

Scene  4.     A  banquet  hall 
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Michael  Myers 
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THE  STORY  OF  DON  GIOVANNI 


ACT  I :  In  front  of  Donna  Anna's  house,  Leporello  waits 
impatiently  for  his  master,  Don  Giovanni.     The  two  appear 
at  the  door,  Giovanni  still  trying  to  force  his  amorous 
attentions  on  Donna  Anna  as  she  struggles  to  unmask  him. 
Aroused  by  the  commotion,  her  father,   the  Commendatore 
rushes  out  with  drawn  sword.     As  his  daughter  runs  off 
to  find  help,  the  old  man  is  mortally  wounded  by  Don 
Giovanni.     The  distraught  Donna  Anna  and  her  fiance, 
Don  Ottavio,  return  and  swear  to  avenge  the  murder. 

Continuing  on  his  way,  Don  Giovanni  attempts  to 
seduce  another  lady  who  turns  out  to  be  a  former  con- 
quest, Donna  Elvira,  who  has  also  sworn  revenge  on  the 
rakish  Don.     Recognizing  her  in  the  nick  of  time,  Don 
Giovanni  departs,   leaving  Elvira  alone  with  Leporello, 
who  produces  a  giant  catalogue  of  the  Don's  conquests 
and  attempts  to  console  her. 

Later,  Don  Giovanni  happens  on  the  marriage  cele- 
bration of  Zerlina  and  the  bumpkin  Masetto.     He  makes 
several  attempts  to  seduce  the  attractive  peasant  girl. 
Meanwhile,  Donna  Anna  and  Don  Ottavio  arrive  seeking 
assistance  in  finding  the  Commendatore ' s  murderer. 
Elvira  returns  and  warns  them  not  to  trust  the  evil  Don. 
He,   in  turn,  tries  to  convince  them  that  Elvira  is  crazy. 
He  departs,  but  Donna  Anna  has  recognized  him  as  her 
assailant.     Unaware  of  this,  Don  Giovanni  plans  a 
lavish  party. 

In  the  garden  outside  Don  Giovanni's  castle,  Zerlina 
has  just  managed  to  convince  Masetto  that  Giovanni  has 
not  harmed  her,  when  they  hear  the  Don  approaching. 
Masetto  hides  and  confronts  Giovanni  as  he  attempts  once 
more  to  seduce  Zerlina.     The  surprised  Don  invites  both 
bride  and  groom  to  join  the  dancing.     Elvira,  Anna  and 
Ottavio  appear  masked,  resolving  to  find  out  what  they 
can  about  Don  Giovanni.     Invoking  heaven's  aid  in  their 
quest,  they  enter  the  castle. 

In  the  ballroom,  Don  Giovanni  pays  special  attention 
to  Zerlina.     She  tries  to  escape,  but  Giovanni  catches  hei 
and  leads  her  outside.     The  guests  hear  Zerlina 's  scream 
and  rush  to  her  aid.     Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Anna  and  Don 
Ottavio  unmask  and  denounce  Giovanni.     All  threaten  him, 
but  eventually  both  he  and  Leporello  escape. 


ACT  I I :  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello  arrive  at  Elvira's 
house,  where  they  exchange  clothes  so  that  Giovanni  might 
woo  Elvira's  maid.     Elvira,  believing  Leporello  to  be 
Giovanni,   is  convinced  that  he  truly  loves  her  again.  As 
Giovanni  serenades  Elvira's  maid,  he  is  approached  by 
Masetto  and  some  armed  men.     He  cleverly  sends  the  men  of 
in  two  different  directions  in  pursuit  of  "Don  Giovanni" 
and,  left  alone  with  Masetto,  disarms  him,  beats  him  up 
and  leaves  him  on  the  street.     Zerlina  arrives  and  leads 
her  poor  lover  away,  promising  an  excellent  remedy  for 
all  his  woes. 

Meanwhile,  as  Leporello  tries  to  escape  from  Donna 
Elvira,  Don  Ottavio  and  Donna  Anna  arrive,  followed  some- 
what later  by  Masetto  and  Zerlina.     All  mistake  Leporello 
for  Don  Giovanni  and  demand  his  death.     When  Elvira  alone 
pleads  for  his  pardon,  he  reveals  his  true  identity  in 
hopes  of  mercy,  but  is  judged  by  the  others  to  be  as 
guilty  as  his  master.     He  finally  makes  good  his  escape, 
and  Don  Ottavio,  by  now  convinced  that  Don  Giovanni  is 
the  murderer,  swears  vengeance.     Elvira,  shocked  by  this 
last  deception,  attempts  to  crystallize  her  feelings 
toward  Don  Giovanni.     The  result  remains  ambiguous. 

Late  at  night,   in  a  cemetery,  Don  Giovanni  is  tellin 
Leporello  a  ribald  story,  when  the  statue  of  the  Commen- 
datore  appears  and  warns  him  to  respect  the  dead.  Un- 
daunted, Giovanni  makes  Leporello  invite  the  statue  to 
dinner. 

In  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  city,  Donna  Anna 
assures  Don  Ottavio  that  she  still  loves  him,  but 
cannot  permit  herself  the  happiness  of  marriage  until 
her  father's  death  has  been  avenged. 

Back  in  his  castle,  Don  Giovanni  enjoys  a  splendid 
dinner,   interrupted  briefly  by  Donna  Elvira,  who  makes 
a  last,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  the  Don  to 
relinquish  his  villainous  ways.     Giovanni  himself 
answers  the  knock  of  the  statue,  but  steadfastly 
refuses  to  repent.     The  statue  of  the  Commendatore 
disappears  and  Don  Giovanni  is  dragged  off  to  hell. 
Donna  Elvira,  Donna  Anna  and  Don  Ottavio,  Zerlina  and 
Masetto  enter  in  search  of  Don  Giovanni.     All  unite  to 
proclaim  the  moral:   "As  one  has  lived,  so  shall  he  die." 


NOTES  ON  DON  GIOVANNI 


There  are  very  few  characters  in  the  literature  of 
mankind  who  have  attracted  more  attention  and  radiated 
more  fascination  than  Don  Juan.     He  has  become  superhuman, 
a  symbol  of  everything  a  man  either  wants  or  wants  not  to 
be.     The  only  other  characters  who  have  acquired  similar 
stature  and  come  to  mind  are  Hamlet,  Faust  and  perhaps 
Carmen.     All  these  "characters"  share  one  trait  in  com- 
mon —  they  are  supposedly  based  on  actual  persons,  even 
though  their  origins  are  cloaked  in  mystery  and  they  have 
developed  into  symbolic  figures.     Their  extreme  pose  of 
the  human  psyche  represents  the  extreme  development  of 
characteristics  which  are  found  in  all  of  us  to  a  much 
lesser  degree.     Faust,   for  instance,  represents  all  our 
idealistic  qualities,   the  human  quest  for  knowledge  sur- 
passing our  material  world.     Don  Juan,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  his  exact  opposite:   the  supreme  realist,  the  hedonist, 
the  conqueror  of  other  human  beings,  essentially  a  nega- 
tive spirit.     He  is  a  Mephistophelian  character,  and  it 
was  quite  appropriate  that  Grabbe,   the  German  poet 
(unfortunately  almost  unknown  outside  Germany)  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Biichner  (the  author  of  Wozzeok  and  Danton's  Death) 
and  who  wrote  gigantic  plays  based  on  Shakespearean 
models  in  a  style  which  even  today  could  be  called  avant 
garde,  should  write  a  play,  Don  Juan  and  Faust,  in  which 
he  confronts  these  two  archetypes  of  humanity. 

The  versions  of  Don  Juan  are  innumerable.     So  are 
the  works  analyzing  him.     They  could  fill  entire  libra- 
ries.    It  would  be  folly  to  even  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  various  explanations,   twists  and  turns  of  the  plots 
devised  by  the  respective  authors.     We  are  concerned 
with  Mozart's  and  Da  Ponte's  work.     Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  although  in  most  cases  Don  Juan  meets  his  just 
punishment  by  descending  into  hell,   there  are  some 
works  which  have  a  "happy"  ending  in  which  we  find  Don 
Juan  ascending  to  heaven  (undoubtedly  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  still-human  feelings  of  some  female  angels)  because 
he  (a)  had  been  always  true  to  himself,  displaying  an 
inordinate  amount  of  courage  and  (b)  because  he  brought 
true  happiness  and  love  to  at  least  one  female  on  this 
earth . 

The  origins  of  Mozart's  opera  stem  undoubtedly  from 
the  first  known  version  of  Don  Juan  —  Tirso  da  Molina's 
El  Burlador  de  Sevilla.     Tirso  was  a  Spanish  monk  (his 


real  name  was  Gabriel  Tellez)  who,  because  of  his  work, 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  libertine  himself. 
This,  however,  was  probably  not  true  because  he  ended 
his  life  as  the  much-respected  Prior  at  Soria,  leading 
a  tranquil  and  virtuous  life.     Let  us  not  forget  that 
years  spent  in  the  confessional  can  be  considered  a 
sufficient  education  in  the  ways  and  mores  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    It  would  be  interesting  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  original  plot  of  Tirso's  work.  One 
fact  must  be  mentioned:  The  action  in  Tirso's  play  begins 
in  Naples,  not  in  Seville.     This  is  of  interest  in  the 
present  case  because  the  other  opera  in  our  Mozart 
Festival,  Cosi  Fan  Tutte ,  is  also  set  in  Naples,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  two  Sicilies  dominated  by  the 
Spaniards.     Naples  was  a  city  where  Spanish  and  Italian 
culture  were  fused  together  and  was  the  ideal  back- 
ground for  everything  that  we  consider  Mediterranean. 
Don  Juan  was  quickly  picked  up  by  authors  of  other 
nationalities,   the  most  prominent  of  them  being  Moliere. 
From  then  on,   the  character  of  Don  Juan  began  to  crystal- 
lize not  only  as  a  womanizer,  but  also  —  and  this  is 
often  completely  overlooked  by  analysts  of  the  figure  — 
as  a  man  who  is  the  supreme  rebel  against  the  establish- 
ment . 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  revolutionary 
character  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.     I  firmly  believe 
that  Don  Giovanni  displays  a  much  stronger  rebellious 
streak  than  Figaro.     Although  the  play  is  set  in  the 
most  Catholic  of  surroundings,  Spain,   there  is  hardly 
a  prayer  to  God  or  to  the  Madonna,  and  when  supernatural 
forces  are  invoked,   it  is  usually  in  the  plural, 
bypassing  the  Christian  cry  for  help  and  reverting  more 
or  less  to  a  nebulous  antiquity.     When  we  meet  Giovanni, 
he  is  definitely  on  the  decline.     We  do  not  see  him  even 
once  as  a  successful  lover.     We  hear  only  of  his  past 
conquests  and  the  one  woman  from  his  past  whom  he  has 
conquered  serves  only  to  show  us  his  basic  characteristic 
he  despises  all  women,  especially  the  ones  whom  he  was 
able  to  conquer.     Don  Giovanni  has  to  conquer  other 
human  souls  and  then  he  must  proceed  to  destroy  them. 
He  seems  to  have  been  put  on  earth  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  the  most  sacred  of  Christian  institutions, 
the  family.     The  most  significant  moment  in  the  opera 
appears  to  be  the  finale  of  Act  I,  when,   for  no  apparent 
reason,  Don  Giovanni  bursts  into  a  hymn  of  liberty.  He 
attempts  to  wipe  out  any  class  distinctions  by  mingling 
representatives  of  the  aristocracy  (Donna  Anna,  Donna 


Elvira,  Don  Ottavio)  with  representatives  of  tlie  lowest 
classes  of  the  Spanish  social  hierarcliy  (Zerlina,  Masetto 
and  their  peasant  friends).     He  defies  life  after  death  as 
proclaimed  in  the  Christian  philosophy.     He  desecrates 
graves.     His  arch  opponent   is.   of  course,   the  Commendatore 
who  finally  brings  him  to  his  knees,   but   cannot   force  him 
to  repent  —  repent  for  what?     The  Commendatore ' s  death? 
It  was  he  who  started  the  duel.     Don  Giovanni  tried  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  with  the  older  man.     He  must  repent 
because  he  was  bent  on  destroying  the  human  and  heavenly 
order  of  society.     The  driving  force  of  retribution 
during  the  opera  is  Donna  Anna,   the  daughter  of  the 
Commendatore,  whose  feelings  toward  her  would-be  seducer 
are  ambivalent,   to  say  the  least.     Don  Ottavio  is  hesitant 
not  because  he  lacks  courage,  but  because  he  cannot  believe 
that  a  man  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,   the  good  class, 
would  stoop  so  low  as  to  commit  all  these  "crimes."  He 
consents  to  pursue  the  cause  of  vengeance  only  after  he 
is  convinced  that  a  person  like  Don  Giovanni  is  more  than 
simply  a  menace  to  his  private  happiness,  but  could,  if 
left  unchecked,  create  upheaval  in  their  well-ordered 
social  system. 

Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  seem  to  sympathize  with  our 
anti-hero.     As  in  Cost  Fan  Tutte ,   they  have  created  a 
work  which  is  cynical,  to  say  the  least.     Cost-  is  bitter 
about  the  man-woman  relationship.     Don  Giovanni  is 
cynical  not  only  about  the  man-woman  relationship,  but 
also  questions  the  workability  of  our  entire  social 
structure . 

Don  Giovanni  is  a  force  of  nature,  a  hurricane 
that  blows  through  a  society  which  is  so  well-ordered 
that  every  step  of  every  individual  is  pre-ordained  and 
the  slightest  digression  must  be  punished  at  once.  The 
work  is  termed  drarma  gioaoso .     Scholars  have  brooded 
over  this  term  for  the  past  200  years.     As  in  Cost,  the 
tragedy  is  cloaked  in  a  pyrotechnical  display  of  humor 
and  playfulness.     It  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.     In  countries  not  affected  openly  by 
the  Revolution,   the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  was 
supreme.     In  Don  Giovanni,  no  priest  appears.     The  Church 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

An  interesting  musical  note  is  Mozart's  use  of  the 
sinfonia  or  overture  to  Don  Giovanni.     A  novel  has  been 
written  about  his  composing  the  overture  the  night  before 
the  premiere,  handing  it  page  by  pa^e  to  the  copyists,  who 
worked  feverishly  to  finish  the  parts  just  in  time  for  the 


musicians  to  sight-read  it  for  the  first  performance. 
Thematic  elements  from  the  opera  were  incorporated  in 
the  overture,  a  rarity  in  those  days.     Another  innovation 
is  the  fact  that  the  overture  ends  in  a  different  tonality 
from  that  in  which  it  begins.     Mozart  was  compelled  to  do 
this  because  the  opera  had  already  been  composed  and  the 
overture  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  opening  key  of  Leporello'i 
soliloquy.     Thus,  what  Mozart  wrote  was  not  so  much  an 
overture,  but  rather  what  the  Germans  call  the  vorspiel j 
an  integral  part  of  the  opera  itself.     Usually  the  overture 
had  no  musical  relation  to  the  opera.     For  example,  the 
famous  overture  to  The  Barber  of  Seville  was  originally 
written  by  Rossini  as  the  overture  to  his  Elizabeth^  Queen 
of  England^  and  subsequently  used  by  him  as  the  overture 
for  twelve  of  his  other  operas. 

The  model  after  which  Da  Ponte  patterned  his  libretto 
was  that  written  by  Bertati  for  a  one-act  opera  with  music 
by  Gazzaniga,  which  was  performed  in  Venice  about  three 
years  before  Mozart's  work.     In  Bertati 's  version,  we  come 
with  very  little  ado  to  the  crucial  cemetery  scene  for 
which  audiences  of  that  day  eagerly  awaited,  since,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before,  the  story  of  Don  Giovanni  was 
extremely  popular  and  well  known  by  then.     In  order  to 
expand  the  story  to  two  acts.  Da  Ponte  had  to  invent  new 
situations.     However,   instead  of  showing  us  Don  Giovanni 
as  the  successful  conqueror  of  women,  Da  Ponte  piles  up 
one  disastrous  affair  upon  the  other.     The  other  figures 
of  the  plot  are  developed  more  clearly  and  acquire  symbolic 
values  representing  the  forces  of  the  well-ordered 
establishment  which  Don  Giovanni  attempts  to  destroy. 
Da  Ponte  also  elaborates  on  the  comic  elements  of  the 
plot  and  it  is  here  that  the  genius  of  Mozart  comes  into 
full  play.     He  manages  to  hold  our  interest  through  the 
most  profound  and  ingenious  musical  characterizations  of 
the  persons  and  situations  as  they  develop,  and  he  even 
succeeds  in  making  an  interesting  character  of  the  somewhat 
bland  Don  Ottavio.     Donna  Anna,  who  in  Bertati 's  version 
retires  to  a  monastery  after  her  first  scene,  reappears 
and  becomes  the  driving  anti-Don  Giovanni  force.     It  is 
thanks  to  Mozart  that  these  "filler"  scenes  not  only  hold 
our  interest,  but  build  suspensef ully  towards  the 
magnificent  final  scenes  of  the  opera.     Although  drama- 
turgically  we  could  cut  from  the  first  Elvira  scene  to  the 
graveyard,  such  a  procedure  would  be  unthinkable  theatri- 
cally because  of  the  magnificent  and  unfailing  dramatic 
instinct  of  Mozart. 


Of  all  the  Don  Juan  versions,  I  believe  that  this 
operatic  one  can  be  considered  the  definitive  solution 
and  that  it  is  this  work  which  will  outlast  all  the 
others . 


THE  STORY  OF  COST  FAN  TVTTE 

ACT  1:     Don  Alfonso,  a  cynical  old  philosopher,  declares 
to  Ferrando  and  Guglielmo  that  no  women,   including  their 
fiancees,   the  sisters  Dorabella  and  Fiordiligi,  can  be 
trusted  to  be  faithful.     The  two  young  men,  however,  are 
certain  that  their  sweethearts  are  paragons  of  virtue, 
and  they  accept  Alfonso's  wager  that  he  can  prove  his 
point  within  24  hours  if  they  will  follow  his  instructions 
to  the  letter. 

Near  the  seaside,  Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella,   two  ladle 
from  Ferrara  who  are  vacationing  in  Naples  and  engaged  to 
Guglielmo  and  Ferrando  respectively,  praise  the  virtues  of 
their  lovers.     They  are  interrupted  by  Don  Alfonso,  who 
reports  that  their  fiances  have  been  ordered  to  the  front. 
The  two  young  men  enter,  bid  the  sisters  a  touching  fare- 
well, and  march  off  to  war,   leaving  the  women  to  wave  a 
last  goodbye  as  Alfonso    jeers  at  feminine  constancy. 

Despina  brings  her  ladies  their  morning  chocolate  and 
finds  them  prostrate  with  grief.     They  are  not  amused  by 
Despina's  advice  that  one  man  is  pretty  much  like  another 
and  they  should  therefore  find  themselves  new  lovers.  Don 
Alfonso  enlists  the  aid  of  Despina  to  introduce  her  mis- 
tresses to  two  wealthy  young  "Orientals"     —  Ferrando  and 
Guglielmo  in  disguise.     The  sisters,  however,  are  outraged 
and  order  the  foreigners  to  leave.     The  men  are  delighted, 
but  Alfonso  warns  them  that  the  wager  is  not  yet  won. 

In  their  garden,  Dorabella  and  Fiordiligi  bewail  thei 
fate.     Their  lovers,  still  in  disguise,  stagger  in,  pre- 
tending to  have  poisoned  themselves  because  of  their  un- 
requited love.     Alfonso  and  Despina  run  for  a  doctor  and 
the  ladies  begin  to  weaken.     However,  Despina  returns, 
disguised  as  a  doctor,  and  miraculously  cures  the  men  with 
a  giant  magnet.     When  the  "Orientals"  ask  for  a  kiss, 
however,  the  sisters  angrily  tell  them  to  leave. 

ACT  II:     Despina,  dressing  the  ladies  in  their  boudoir, 
urges  them  to  relent  toward  the  "Orientals".  Although 
Fiordiligi  at  first  hesitates,  she  and  Dorabella  decide 
that  a  flirtation  can  do  no  harm.     Dorabella  chooses 


Gugllelmo  and  Fiordiligi,  Ferrando.     As  the  couples  stroll 
in  the  garden,  Guglielmo  wins  Dorabella's  love  and  gives 
her  a  golden  locket  in  return  for  a  picture  of  Ferrando. 
Ferrando  makes  little  headway  with  Fiordiligi,  although 
she  privately  admits  that  he  has  touched  her  heart.  When 
the  men  compare  notes,  Ferrando 's  anger  amuses  Guglielmo, 
who  is  reassured  by  Fiordiligi 's  seeming  faithfulness. 
Alfonso  reminds  him  that  the  day  is  not  yet  over. 

On  the  terrace,  both  sisters  admit  to  Despina  that 
they  have  lost  their  hearts,  though  Fiordiligi  still  has 
misgivings.     Alone,  she  plots  a  reunion  with  her  fiance 
at  the  front,  but  when  Ferrando  rushes  in  threatening 
suicide,  she  admits  that  she  loves  him.     As  they  leave 
together,  Guglielmo  vents  his  rage.    When  Ferrando  returns, 
Alfonso  urges  him  and  Guglielmo  to  accept  women  as  they 
are  and  promises  them  that  he  will  fix  everything. 

A  double  wedding  is  planned  between  the  "Orientals" 
and  the  sisters.     Alfonso  brings  a  notary   (Despina  in 
disguise)  and  just  as  the  ladies  have  signed  the  marriage 
contract,  military  music  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Alfonso 
announces  that  the  former  lovers  have  returned.     In  panic, 
the  sisters  push  their  new  husbands  from  the  room. 
Ferrando  and  Guglielmo  reappear  in  uniform  and  swear 
vengeance  upon  their  faithless  sweethearts.     The  sisters 
admit  their  guilt,  but  blame  Don  Alfonso  and  Despina  for 
leading  them  astray.    Alfonso  then  reveals  the  disguises 
and  asks  the  lovers  to  learn  from  this  experience. 
Dorabella  and  Fiordiligi,  now  properly  chastened,  are 
forgiven  and  all  ends  happily  as  the  entire  company 
unites  in  praise  of  reason. 

NOTES  ON  COSI  FAN  TUTTE 

Cost,  Fan  Tutte  is  the  third  and  last  opera  in  which 
Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  collaborated.    The  Marriage  of 
FigarOy  Don  Giovanni ^  Cost.  Fan  Tutte :  these  are  the 
cornerstones  upon  which  their  combined  work  is  built  — 
and  a  magnificent  work  it  is.     Step  by  step,  we  see  an 
ever-increasing  fusion  of  the  music  and  the  book.  It 
is  therefore  strange  that  this  ultimate  achievement  of 
Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  should  have  been  so  violently 
attacked  during  the  19th  century.     The  collaboration 
of  two  masters  in  creating  a  unified  single  piece  of 
art  is  a  most  difficult  achievement.  Criticizing 
Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  for  their  comedy.  Cost.  Fan  Tutte 


is  like  berating  Verdi  and  Boito  for  creating  Palstaff 
at  the  end  of  their  artistic  marriage.     On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  Cost-  represents  the  distillation  of  every- 
thing that  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  did  or  did  not  believe  in. 
As  in  Don  Giovanni,  both  authors  display  a  most  bitter 
and  cynical  view  of  the  world,  but  this  time,  in  Cost^ 
they  were  able  to  clothe  their  beliefs  in  a  mantle  of 
shimmering  comedy  which  not  only  softens  the  blow  which 
Mozart  and  Da  Ponte  deal  to  man- (woman) -kind,  but  also 
gives  us  a  charming  comedy  to  boot,   thereby  giving  us  a 
choice:  we  can  take  the  work  at  its  surface  value  —  a 
comedy  of  manners  with  roots  in  the  oonrmedia  dell'  arte  — 
or  we  can  make  an  effoit  to  try  to  peek  behind  the  masks 
and  discover  a  biting,  but  not  altogether  negative  view 
of  human  relationships. 

Artists  have  the  habit,  as  they  approach  the  end  of 
their  creative  lives,  to  turn  toward  comedy  and  shed  all 
tragic  traces.    Mozart  certainly  felt  that  his  life  was 
coming  to  an  end  —  we  have  ample  evidence  for  this  in 
his  personal  notes  and  letters  —  and,  disregarding 
La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  his  very  last  work  takes  the  ultimate 
step  in  that  direction  and  turns  to  the  most  basic  of  all 
forms  of  comedy,  the  popular  farce.     In  such  works,  of 
course,  the  author  is  not  didactic,  but  leaves  it  com- 
pletely to  his  audience  to  discover  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  work.     Cost  Fan  Tutte  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Vienna  less  than  a  year  before  Mozart's  death.  He 
also  knew  that  his  collaboration  with  Da  Ponte  had  come  to 
an  end.     He  could  afford  to  put  distance  between  himself 
and  the  world,  and  smile  at  this  world  which  in  reality 
gave  him  very  little  to  smile  about. 

Why  was  Cos^    so  violently  attacked  by  critics  and 
musicologists?    The  blame  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  Da  Ponte. 
No  redeeming  qualities  were  found  in  this  "stock"  comedy 
of  errors.     It  was  judged  to  be  no  better  than  literally 
thousands  of  other  comedies  of  the  same  genre.     The  one 
startling  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  villains,  or,  rather 
the  culprits,  are  never  punished  for  whatever  wrong  they 
have  done.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  open-ended  play  and  the 
authors  leave  it  to  the  audience  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  will  happen  in  the  future.     The  two  girls  certainly 
have  not  been  chastised  for  their  fickleness,  which 
actually  turns  into  infidelity.    We  are  to  believe  that 
they  will  marry  their  original  fiances  and  live  happily 
ever  after.     Or  will  they?    In  almost  every  play,  the 
moral  outcome  is  never  left  in  doubt.     Here,  however,  a 


big  question  mark  concludes  the  opera.     What  will  become 
of  a  marriage  which  is  not  really  based  on  the  love  and 
fidelity  of  one  mate  for  the  other?    Is  life  really  only 
a  game  of  musical  chairs?    The  authors  are  wise  enough  to 
follow  their  bitter  views  of  the  world  as  they  see  it. 
This  point,  I  think  has  never  been  made.     It  was  felt  by 
all  who  criticized  Da  Ponte.     No  one  really  dared  to 
touch  Mozart,  and  even  Richard  Wagner  pities  his  great 
colleague  for  having  to  set  his  ingenious  music  to  so 
base  a  farce,  but  Cost  Fan  Tutte  is  not  a  farce.     It  is 
a  bitterly  serious  work.     This  point  cannot  be  stressed 
enough.     There  is  no  real  plot.     It  is  simply  a  magnifi- 
cent canvas  of  the  interplay  of  four  people,  sometimes 
guided  by  the  arch  intriguer,  Alfonso;  sometimes  acting 
spontaneously  on  their  own.     Despina  is  the  go-between 
of  the  "higher  power"  (Alfonso)  and  his  puppets.  Twice 
she  disguises  herself,  first  as  a  doctor,  then  as  a 
notary.     Both  characters  stem  directly  from  the  oommedia 
dell'  avte  and  specifically  from  its  Neapolitan  origins. 
By  this  means,  the  authors  touch  base  with  the  most 
popular  traditional  theatrical  form  of  Italy.  The 
oommedia  dell'  arte  flowered  for  at  least  300  years. 
It,  again,  stems  from  the  bucolic  comedies  of  the 
Roman  period  which,  in  turn,  are  a  product  of  the  rustic 

'plays  of  ancient  Greece.     As  stated  before,  Mozart  sought 
and  found  his  inspiration  increasingly  in  the  truly 
popular  forms,  rather  than  in  the  lofty  tragedies  which 
were  a  product  of  religious  beliefs.    He  scorned  the 
virtuous  lessons  which  the  audiences  were  supposed  to 
receive  from  the  stage.     For  Mozart,  the  stage  was  not 
a  morals-building  institution,  as  Lessing  and  Schiller 
defined  it  in  their  theoretical  writings,  but  an 

. absolutely  true  mirror  of  life  —  not  a  naturalistic 
one,  but  certainly  a  realistic  one. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  the  actor  "ethopoios," 
•which  means  "a  creator  of  morals."    The  reason  that  the 
J  ancient  Greeks  were  virtually  compelled  to  attend 
theatrical  performances  was  the  belief  of  the  authorities 
that  they  would  emerge  from  the  theater  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  any  evil  thoughts  which  they  might  have  had 
before  attending.     It  was  only  natural  that  a  strong 
1  movement  sprang  up  in  the  theater  in  the  form  of  satires 
and  comedies .     But  many  times  these  comedies  and  satires 
are  deadly  serious  and  hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  audience. 
By  that,  of  course,  they  also  teach  a  lesson.     They  force 
us  to  look  at  ourselves  as  we  really  are  without  any 


moralistic  lectures.     Tt  is  here  that  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte 
take  the  ultinate  step  --  they  seemingly  provide  us  with 
a  happy  ending  which,  however,  on  deeper  reflection  turns 
out  to  be  not  so  happy  at  al] ,     It  would  be  interesting 
to  write  a  sequel  to  Cosl  Fan  Tutte ,  but  who  would  dare 
to  follow  Mozart  and  Da  Ponte?  Such  a  work  would  be 
doomed  from  the  beginning. 

This  dubious  ending  is,   in  my  opinion,  most  likely 
responsible  for  the  very  checkered  career  of  Cost  Fan 
Tutte  on  the  operatic  stages  of  the  world.     From  time  to 
time,  with  a  certain  regularity,  the  work  is  revived  by 
most  of  the  major  opera  companies,  only  to  disappear 
again  after  a  few  years.     After  a  period  of  disfavor, 
it  is  rediscovered  and  the  cycle  begins  again.     One  of 
the  greatest  admirers  of  this  work  was  Richard  Strauss. 
It  was  his  favorite  opera,  as  a  conductor,  and  he  pushed 
vigorously  for  its  inclusion  in  the  repertoire  of  any 
opera  house  with  which  he  happened  to  be  associated. 
Strauss  himself  was  a  master  of  the  open-ended  musical 
theater.     What,  for  instance,  happens  to  Octavian  and 
Sophie? 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Mozart  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing  when  he  set 
Da  Ponte 's  libretto  to  music.     Many  jokes,  of  course, 
were  related  to  incidents  of  the  time.     For  example,  the 
two  singers  who  created  Fiordiligi  and  Dorabella  were 
sisters  in  real  life  and  the  Fiordiligi  came  from 
Ferrara  (she  was  known  as  "La  Ferrarese") .  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  humorous  allusions  are  lost 
on  present  day  audiences,  the  work  possesses  so  much 
humor  that  it  lets  us  forget  at  times  the  bitterness 
and  cynical  conclusions  it  poses.     It  is  truly  a 
masterwork  and  as  such  it  should  be  included  in  the 
repertory  of  every  major  opera  company  worthy  of  its 
name. 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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t  probably  comes  as  little 
surprise  that  84"«  of  all 
"Mercedes-Benz  owners 
ittended  ct>llege.  But  it  may 
hock  you  to  learn  that  most 
.lercedes-Benz  technicians 
ia\e  also  had  advanced  educa- 
ional  triiining. 

Take  Tony  and  Gerald. 
When  most  boys  were  still 
reaming  about  their  first  car. 
"ony  Stein  u  as  learning  all 
Kiut  one  of  the  world's  finest 
ars.  At  sixteen  he  started  his 
pprenticeship  in  Lubrick. 
iermany.  under  the  strict 
itelage  of  master  mechanics, 
lechanics  who  knew  a 
lercedes-Benz  blindfolded, 
hey  spent  three  months 
■aching  him  brakes.  Three 
lonths  on  clutches.  Tony 
)ent  almost  a  week  learning 
le  proper  method  for  tighten- 
g  bolts.  (Too  tight,  and  a  bolt 
luld  cause  a  part  to  fail  pre- 
aturely.  Too  loose,  it  could 
luse  pressure.)  He  knew 
echanical  specifications  so 
ell.  that  as  part  of  his  final 
;am  he  had  to  build  a  con- 
:tintz  rod  bv  hand. 


Siein  ul  I ')  after  firudualing 
iim  apprentice  training. 
\  sixth  from  the  left  on  the 
top  row: 

Teaching  freshmen 
the  basics. 

After  four  years  alternat- 
g  between  the  machine  shop 
d  the  classroom,  Tony  came 
the  United  .States.  And.  like 
"new"  technicians,  he  was 
nt  through  Basic  Service 
lining.  This  involves  two 
■eks  at  one  of  three  special 
;rcedes-Benz  schoi^ls.  The 
St  week  is  spent  learning 
gine  adjustments.  Diesel 
ection  systems,  and  the 
irkings  of  4  and  6-cylinder 
rburetion. 

Then,  after  two  months  of 
nds-on  experience,  Tony 


returned  ftir  a  second  week  at 
school.  For  se\en  hours  a  day. 
for  five  days,  he  studied  igni- 
tion diagnosis,  electronic  in- 
jection, and  the  sophisticated 
emission  s\ stems.  Finalh.  with 
certificate  in  hand,  he  gradu- 
ated into  the  elite  of  the 
world's  mechanics. 

E\  er>-  technician  is 
encouraged  to  study 
advanced  technical 

courses. 
But  Basic  Service  is  just 
the  elementary  school  of 
Mercedes-Benz  education. 
Every  technician  has  the 
opp<irtunity  to  attend  Ad- 
vanced Basic  Service  training 
sessions  and  then  specialized 
schools. 

Gerald  Dolly,  who  knew 
every  nut  and  bolt  on  a  car 
while  still  a  boy  in  West 
Virginia,  has  earned  three  ad- 
vanced degrees  with  Mercedes- 
Benz. 

He  studied  pre-glow  start- 
ing systems  and  infra-red 
exhaust  testing.  He  can  diag- 
nose a  car  with  an  oscilloscope 
like  a  doctor  with  a  stetho- 
scope. And  this  year,  he's 
working  on  his  fourth  degree. 

Who  knows,  maybe  he'll 
bone  up  on  5-cylinder  Diesel 
technology,  or  W116  axle 
alignment. 

Two  more  reasons 
to  consider  the 

Mercedes-Benz. 
In  a  world  where  gasoline 
prices  fluctuate,  it's  reassuring 
to  know  that  there  are  still 
stime  cars  which  ciimbine 


diesel  reliability  with  true  per- 
formance anti  luxury.  That's 
why  more  than  -k)",.  of  all 
Mercedes-Benz  cars  bought  in 
the  Washington-area  are 
Diesel-ptnvered.  And  if  you're 
worry  ing  about  fuel,  relax. 
There  are  dozens  of  stations 
nearby  that  sell  it. 

When  you  own  a 
Mercedes-Benz  you  also  have 
few  worries  about  parts.  Since 
all  six  Washington  dealers  are 
required  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  parts  on  hand, 
most  repairs  are  attended  to 
immediately.  But  if  your  dealer 
doesn't  have  a  particular  part, 
he  can  usually  get  it  overnight. 
Because  97. X",,  of  all  the  parts 
your  automobile  could  ever 
need  are  less  than  an  hour 
away  at  the  Mid-.Atlantic  Parts 
Depot  near  Baltimore. 


The  six  dealerships  iire  sirauxieally 
placed  Ki provide  readily  accessible 
sen  ice.  Dots  indicate  the  i;ro\\in^ 
niiiiihcrnl  -^as  ^lalmns  providing 
Diesel  luel. 
And  if  you're  still  un- 
decided about  a  Mercedes- 
Benz,  consider  this. 

With  many  luxury  cars, 
the  mechanics  must  know  a 
little  about  a  lot  of  cars. 

Mercedes-Benz  techni- 
cians know  a  lot  about  just  one. 


The  Six  Mercedes-Benz  Dealers 
of  MetropditanW&shington 
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Bethesda:  McNey  Motors. 
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656-4444 

Fairfax:  H.B.L..  Inc.  (D). 


Co..(E).  15401  Frederick 
Rd..34()-()9(X) 

Silver  Spring:  Herb  Gordtin's 
Autoworld.  (B).  Montuom- 
er\'  Auto  Sales  Park,  m-bim 
Washington:  McNey  Motors, 


971 1  Lee  Highway.  591-9600  Inc..  (F).  1513  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.E.,  529-76a) 


where  are  all  the  summer-cool  KImberlys? 

AT  ALL  STORES  INCLUDING  RALEIGHS  NEW  WHITE  FLINT,  MD. 
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K2E 

your  spirit  in 
an  exciting  collection 
of  contemporary  concepts, 
with  a  complimentary  studio 

consultation  with  one  of 
our  large  staff  of  professional 
interior  designers. 
Call  659-9200,  ext.  233 
for  an  appointment. 
Or  just  stop-by  any  of 
our  four  area  locations 
to  see 


WASHINGTON  ALEXANDRIA 
BETHESDA  FALLS  CHURCH 


Ice  cream 
social? 


The  cool  treat 
IS  St,  Gillian's 
sundress  by 
Kay  Unger.  Crisp 
white  linen 
weave  ot  royon- 
ond-polyester. 
proctioolly 
wi  It-proof. 
Piped  in  red  to 
show-off  the 
intriguing  wrap. 
For  sizes 
6  to  14,85.00. 
Designer  Dresse; 
Montgomery  Mc 
Tysons  Corner 
and  Colurribia. 


Shenandoah 
The  Apple  -pie 
Musieal 

"Shenandoah"  opens  in  the  Opera  Home  on  April  12. 


f  there's  anything  more  American  than 
pple  pie,  it's  got  to  be  the  American 
nusical.  As  a  legitimate  theatre  form,  it 
arely  goes  back  a  hundred  years,  and 
et  it  seems  as  indigenous 
our  culture  as  he  two- 
arty   system,  the  World 
eries,  and  hamburger-and- 
oke.  Let  archeologists  of 
he  future  study  the  legal 
odes  and  religious  systems 
f  other  countries. To  meas- 
re  America,  just  look  at 
ur  musical  theatre.  Easier 
ill,  just  look  at  one  recent 
xample    of   our  musical 
leatre.  Just  look  at  She- 
andoah. 
When   the  Gary  Geld/ 
ter  Udell  show  opened 
vo  seasons  ago,  most  peo- 
were  struck  by  its  un- 
ually  rich  score.  In  pre- 
ding  seasons,  we'd  had  "talking  stars" 
ce  Lauren  Bacall  m  Applause,  Katharine 
epbum  in  Coco,  Alexis  Smith  in  Follies, 
id  Glynis  Johns  in  A  Little  Night  Mus- 
performers  whose  voices  delivered  the 
eaning  of  a  lyric,  but  hardly  advanced 
song's  musical  content.  We'd  also  had 
ore  than  our  share  of  musicals  like  Pip- 
n  and  Seesaw,  shows  whose  razzle-daz- 


zle camouflaged  their  musical  mediocrity. 

Then  along  came  Shenandoah,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  richly  melodic  songs 
packed  into  its  score— sweet  ballads,  fris- 
ky novelty  numbers,  even 
a  hymn  and  a  lullaby.  It 
made  absolutely  no  bones 
about  being  an  old-fashion- 
ed musical  musical,  and 
critics  responded  to  its 
tunefulness  by  comparing 
it  with  shows  from  the  fa- 
bled Rodgers-and-Hammer- 
stein  era. 

To  Broadway's  profession- 
al rune-readers,  Shenando- 
ah's success  seemed  a  clear 
sign  that  audiences  were 
hankering  after  an  earlier 
musical-theatre  tradition. 
Not  exactly  a  return  to 
those  vintage  potpourri 
shows  that  used  a  story  line 
like  a  slack  clothesline  on  which  to  string 
unrelated  musical  numbers;  but  at  least 
a  return  to  a  stronger  and  more  overtly 
tuneful  musical  tradition.  It  looked  as  if 
America  was  finally  in  the  mood  for 
singing  again. 

If  Shenandoah 's  strong  narrative  book 
was  an  indication  of  another  significant 
trend,  America  also  seemed  to  be  ripe  for 


Above:  Howard  Keel  as  Charlie  Anderson  in  "Shenandoah." 

by  Marilyn  Sta^io 


sturdier  substance  in  its  entertainment 
diet.  Based  on  the  1965  James  Stewart 
movie  of  the  same  name,  Shenandoah's 
book  was  written  by  James  Lee  Barrett, 
(who  did  the  screenplay),  lyricist  Udell, 
and  director  Philip  Rose.  Unlike  such 
musicals  of  the  same  season  as  Goodtime 
Charley,  Mack  and  Mabel  and  Doctor 
Jazz,  this  show  had  characters  of  genuine 
dimension  and  dramatic  conflict  that 
arose  from  substantive  issues. 

Musicals  are  still  skipping  in  with  non- 
sensical books  and  cardboard  characters, 
and  audiences  are  still  buying  some  of 
them.  But  not  like  they  used  to.  The 
American  musical  is  well  past  its  adoles- 
cence. With  today's  ticket  prices  and  the 
heavy  competition  from  other  entertain- 
ment forms— to  say  nothing  of  the  audi- 
ence's growing  sense  of  theatrical  sophis- 
tication—a person  has  to  have  a  strong 
death-wish  to  produce  a  musical  without 
a  strong  book.  Music  alone  won't  float  a 
show  anymore,  as  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  proved  so  dramatically.  Neither 
will  a  star  vehicle  with  a  flimsy  chassis- 
witness  Robert  Preston's  ignominious  re- 
turn to  Broadway  in  Mack  and  Mabel. 

Even  more  than  its  melodic  score  and 
weighty  book,  Shenandoah's  robust  cen- 
tral character  offers  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  ever-changing  shape  of  the  musi- 
cal and  what  it  tells  us  about  the  culture 
in  which  it  thrives.  Shenandoah  is  less  a 
musical  drama  than  a  character  study  of 
Charlie  Anderson,  a  farmer  who  lived  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  during  the  Civil 
War.  Strong  and  upright,  filled  with  all 
the  virtues  of  the  American  pioneer, 
Charlie  emerges  as  one  of  the  sturdiest 


father  figures  ever  to  appear  on  a  musical  I 
theatre  stage.  j 

Charlie  interprets  his  paternal  role  se-  | 
riously.  His  duty,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  pro- 
tect his  family  from  the  physical  and  | 
moral  corruptions  of  war.  Only  when  his  \ 
personal  griefs  teach  him  that  his  coun-  I 
trymen  are  also  part  of  his  family  can 
Charlie  Anderson  involve  himself. 

Just  like  our  country,  the  American 
musical  hasn't  had  a  hero  like  this  in  a 
long  time;  in  such  a  long  time,  in  fact, 
that  his  sudden  emergence  is  a  bit  of  a 
shock.  The  character  is  a  real  folk-hero, 
a  mythical  ideal  of  a  hero.  More  than  a 
man,  he  is  almost  a  symbolic  embodi- 
ment of  the  firm  values  and  immutable 
beliefs  that  we  once  supported. 

Charlie  Anderson  is  the  lost  Father. 
His  return  to  the  musical  theatre  and  our  ( 
welcoming  response  to  him  must  mean  j 
something— that  we  want  our  faith  back.  \ 

Although   he   embodies  traditional 
values,  as  the  hero  of  a  Broadway  musi-  s 
cal  Charlie  is  a  real  maverick.  Compare  , 
him  with  the  current  crop  of  heroes  and)  ^ 
you'll  see.  Broadway's  most  popular 
musical,  A  Chorus  Line,  has  no  hero  at 
all,  but  a  collection  of  victims,  the  vul- 
nerable dancing  gypsies  who  bare  theii 
souls  and  psyches  to  get  a  job.  Chicago 
has  a  population  of  murderers,  corrupt 
lawyers  and  journalists,  and  The  Robber 
Bridegroom  sings  its  musical  salute  to  < 
colorful  rogue-thief.  Both  Grease  anc 
Bubbling  Brown  Sugar  celebrate  histori  |< 
cal  eras,  not  people.  Even  among  recen'  f 
revivals,  The  Threepenny  OperaisBrecht':  -i 
living  canvas  of  villains  and  scoundrel:  -i 
and  My  Fair  Lady  features  that  mos  j 
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The  first  name  for  the  martini. 
The  last  word  in  gin. 
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irascible  Shavian  chauvinist,  Henry  Hig- 
gins.  Last  season's  departed  shows  in- 
cluded Pacific  Overtures,  a  musical  about 
America's  rape  of  Japan;  Rex,  a  musical 
about  one  of  the  bloodiest  kings  of  Eng- 
land; and  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a 
musical  about  a  house.  Some  collection 
of  heroes. 

Interestingly,  a  quick  look  into  thea- 
tre history  shows  that  few  of  our  classic 
musicals  featured  traditional  heroes  like 
Charlie  Anderson.  How  To  Succeed  .  .  . 
and  The  Music  Man  both  celebrated 
charming  rogues.  Hair  exalted  counter- 
culture youth  and  Sweet  Charity,  anoth- 
er kind  of  counter-culture.  Guys  and 
Dolls  asked  us  to  love  its  tinhorn  gam- 
blers, not  to  emulate  them.  Cabaret  and 
Company  were  sophisticated  views  of 
two  fascinating  and  thoroughly  decadent 
urban  cultures.  Pal  Joey  was  the  classic 
heel,  and  even  the  adorable  Dolly  and 
Wame  were  against-the-grain  eccentrics. 

Charlie  Anderson's  heroic  tradition  is 
much  harder  to  pin  down.  Many  musicals 
have  admirable  central  characters,  and 
many  rogues  like  Curly  and  Sky  Master- 
son,  Pal  Joey,  and  the  kids  in  West  Side 
Story  are  really  sweethearts  under  the 
skin.  But  few  musical-theatre  heroes  as- 
sume the  noble  human  stature  of  the 
pioneer  father-figure.  Even  fewer  stand 
as  mythical  embodiments  of  the  values 
and  beliefs  of  their  country. 

And  then  there  is  Tevye.  Tevye,  the 
keeper  of  the  flame,  the  quintessential 
father  figure,  the  sorely-tested  but  in- 
domitable spirit  of  his  people  and  his 
country.  Any  similarities  between  Fidd- 
ler on  the  Roof  and  Shenandoah  are 
purely  imaginary— except  for  that  thin, 
bright  thread  of  continuity  between  their 
:entral  characters.  Call  them  both  "tra- 
ditional" heroes,  in  the  sense  that  both 
'ight  heroically  to  uphold  the  traditions 
hey  are  safeguarding  for  their  families. 
Zall  them  fathers.  Maybe  we  need  them 
igain— not  just  in  the  American  musical, 
)ut  in  the  land. 

Aarilyn  Stasia  is  drama  critic  for  Cue  Magazine 
nd  author  of  Broadway's  Beautiful  Losers. 
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COMPREHENSIVE 
FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ARTS, 
THE  SPOLETO  FESTIVAL,IS 
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Co-Directors  of  Chamber  Music 
The  10-day  festival  in  the  incomparable 
setting  of  18th  century  Charleston's 
landmark  theatres,  homes,  gardens  and 
plantations  offers  a  brilliant  panoply  of: 

OPERA 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SPADES-Tchaikovsky 
THE  CONSUL-Menotti 

THEATRE 

World  Premiere  by  Simon  Gray 

Ernest  Ferlita's  "Black  Medea  -  A  Tangle 

of  Serpents" 

DANCE 

ELIOT  FELD  BALLET 

OHIO  BALLET 

SCRFABIN  WORKS  with 

JEAN  PIERRE  BONNEFOUS 

CARLA  FRACCI 

PATRICIA  McBRIDE 

LYNN  SEYMOUR 

OTHERS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 

NEW  WORKS  by  TETLEY. 

LUBOVITCH,  SOKOLOW.  ETC. 

CONCERTS 

SPOLETO  FESTIVAL  ORCHESTRA 
WESTMINSTER  CHOIR 
NOONTIME  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 
featuring  noted  soloists 
SPOLETO  BRASS  QUINTET 
FILMS/ ART  EXHIBITS/ HISTORIC 
TOURS/MINI-FESTIVALS/OUTDOOR 
EVENTS  INCLUDING  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 
and  the  THEATRE  OF  IMAGINATION 
"The  festival,  like  a  fireworks  display, 
must  be  experienced  first  hand." 

—  Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
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THE SCOTCH  I 
WITH  GREATNESS 
WRITTEN  ALL 
OVER  IT. 

The  hand-lettered  label  on  a  bottle  of  Cuttv, 
Sark  Scots  Whisky  makes  a  statement  no  other  Scotch 
can  make. 

Start  at  the  top.  Cutty  Sark  is  still  blended  and  bot- 
tled only  in  Scotland.  Somehow,  the  modeRn  Scotch,  bulk 
shipped  and  borne d  in  America,  isn'r  quite  the  saMe. 

The  centre  of  the  Label  tells  you  that  Cuttv, 
Sark  consists  of  100%  Scotch  Whiskies  froM  Scotlano's 
best  distilleries.  This  produces  that  distinctive  smooth 
ness  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  blend  alone. 

Reading  down,  you  learn  that  Cutty  Sark  was  firsi 
blended  at  the  direction  of  Berry  Bros.  &  Rudd  L^^. 
wine  merchants.  People  who,  after  28  0  years  of  deal- 
ing with  Royalty,  have  learned  a  little  somethim 
about  taste. 

If  you  have  good  taste,  you  must  buy  the  Scotct 
that  tells  others  you  have  ii. 

It's  the  one  in  the  dark  green  bottle  with  the  brigh 
yellow  label  that  separates  it  from  all  the  rest.  Th< 
one  that  tells  the    greatest  Scotch  story  ever  told. 


BLENDED 
SCOTS  WHISKY 

100%  ScolcK  Whiskies 

f«OM  Scotland's  best  Dithlleries 


66  Proof 
Blended  & 


4/5  Quart 
bottled  by 
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3. S«  JAMES'S  ST^^EET.  LOHDOff.SW.I 

RodiLct  of  Scofland  ^ 


IX  American 
CoDegeThealre 

Festival  byDailclRicha 


One  of  the  most  alluring  aspects  of  the 
theatre  is  that  it  is  perfectly  undependable. 

Yes,  undependable. 

The  magic  rarely  occurs  when  or 
where  you  expect  it.  Widely  anticipated 
shows  turn  out  to  have  been  hardly 
worth  the  wait,  while  an  unknown  play- 
wright puts  in  an  unannounced  appear- 
ance and  enchants  us  all. 

I  don't  think  money  has  that  much 
to  do  with  it,  although  money  is  as  use- 
ful a  commodity  in  the  theatre  as  it  is  in 
a  supermarket.  Spit  and  paste  can  some- 
times do  what  velour  and  mahogany 
can't.  And  if  "names"  were  all  it  took, 
we'd  still  be  lining  up  for  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Much  as  we  relish  our  performing  arts 
centers,  they  offer  no  iron-clad  guaran- 
tees, either.  One  of  the  most  moving  ex- 
periences 1  have  ever  spent  in  the  theatre 
was  actually  spent  in  a  converted  car  wash, 
where  orange  crates  served  as  seats. 

All  I  know  is  that  the  theatre  is  an  ir- 
responsible creature  who  will  let  you 
down  in  one  place,  only  to  enthrall  you 
a  week  later  in  another. 

The  moral:  You've  got  to  keep  your 
eyes  open. 

That's  why  I'm  grateful  for  the  Ameri- 
can College  Theatre  Festival.  For  nine 
years  now,  it  has  kept  its  eyes  glued  on 
the  prodigious  amount  of  theatrical  acti- 
vity on  our  nation's  campuses— watching 
for  and,  in  recent  seasons,  encouraging 
the  rare  explosion.   (Continued  on  page 24) 


Opposite  page:  This  year's  Student  Playwriting 
Award  Winner,  "Meg"  by  Paula  Vogel  and  pre- 
sented by  Cornell  University.  This  page,  top-to- 
bottom:  Edward  Bond's  "Lear"  presented  by 
University  of  Alabama^  "Who's  Happy  Now  "by 
Oliver  Hailey,  presented  by  Midwestern  State 
University  at  Wichita,  Texas;  Samuel  Beckett's 
"Waiting  for  Godot"presented  by  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  University  at  Blacksburg. 
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Merit 
Broadens 
Appeal. 

'Enriched  Flavor  process  adapted  to  new  low  tar 
100mm  cigarette  with  remarkable  success. 

X/fCDTT  .,„^„U1;.-U.,J  „  ...U,J.,  .  1  ,  ,..1  J  C: 


MERIT  established  a  whole  new  taste 
standard  for  low  tar  smoking. 

If  you  smoke  a  longer  length  cigarette, 
you'll  be  interested.  Because  now  there's  a 
MERIT  for  you,  too. 

New  MERIT  lOO's.  Only 
12  mg.  of  tar  Yet  packed 
with  extra  flavor 
"Enriched  Flavor'  Tobacco 

Like  MERIT  MERIT  100' 
are  packed  with  'Enriched 
Flavor'  tobacco.  Tobacco 
fortified  with  certain  key 
flavor-rich  ingredients 
proven  to  deliver  taste  way 
out  of  proportion  to  tar 

We  taste-tested  MERIT 
lOO's  against  some  of  the 


Philip  Morri.s  Inc.  1 977 


REGULAR  and  MENTHOL 


oughest  competition  we  could  find:  higher 
tar  lOOmm  brands. 

Test  Data  Conclusive 
New  12  mg.  tar  MERIT  100 's  were  taste- 
tested  against  a  number  of 
major  100mm  brands 
ranging  from  17  mg.  to  19 
mg.  tar 

Thousands  of  smokers 
were  tested.  The  results: 
overall,  they  liked  the  taste 
of  MERIT  iOO's  as  much  as 
the  higher  tar  100mn^ 
brands  tested. 

MERIT  and  MERIT 
MENTHOL.  Kmg  Size  and 
new  lOO's. 

The  taste  barrier  for  low 
tar  smoking  has  been 
broken  again. 


Kings:  8  mg!'lar!'0.5  mg.  nicotine  av.per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Dec!76 
IOO's:  12  mg!'tar,"0.9  mg. nicotine  av.per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method. 

Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerousto  Your  Health. 


merit; 

Kings  &  IOO's  I 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

ROGKR  L.  STEVHNS.  Chairman 
MARTIN  FEINSTEIN,  Executive  Director  of  Performing  Arts 


CONCtRT  HAl  I 
I  Monday's  program  appears  on  page  37A.J 

THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 
in  cooperation  with 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
Alejandro  Orflla,  Secretary  General 
presents 

MCDONALD'S  SPRING  FESTIVAL  77 

A  LIVELY  MUSICAL  SALUTE  TO  THE  HEMISPHERE 
April  3  through  April  9 

Performers  from:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  United  States  of  America,  Venezuela 

The  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  Symphony  Orchestra 


GRAND  OPENING  CONCERT 
Sunday  Evening,  April 3. 1977  at  8:30 
Special  Concerl  Dedicated  to  Pablo  Casals 

ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  Piano 


BACH    Suite  No.  3  in  D  major 
for  Orchestra,  S.  1068 

Ouverture 
Air 

Gavotte  I  —  Gavotte  II 

Bourree 

Gigue 

MOZART    Concerto  No.  21  in  C  major 

for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  K.  467 

(Allegro  maestoso) 
Andante 

Allegro  vivace  assai 

BEETHOVEN    Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor.  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 


A  GIR  FROM  RESTAURANTS 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  oC  recording  equipment  arc  not  allowed  in  ihis  auditorium 
Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  and  electronic  organ  of  the  kenned>  (  enter. 


More  than  a  year  ago,  the  Airline 
Passengers  Association  surveyed 
its  frequent-flying  members. 

The  question:  If  you  were  fly- 
ing anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  your  choice  of  any  U.S 
airline,  which  would  you  choose 

The  answer:  More  people 
chose  American  than  any  othei 
airline,  and  the  overriding  rca 
son  was  service. 

But  now  the  resuhs  are  in 
from  a  new  survey  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corpo- 
ration, Princeton,  N.J. 
They  interviewed  5 1 3  mid- 
dle and  top  management 
executives  from  Ameri- 
ca's largest  companies. 


The  question:  If  you 
had  your  choice  of  any 
U.S.  airline,  to  any  United 
States  destination,  which 
one  airline  would  be  your 
first  choice'.' 

The  answer:  Again,  more 
people  chose  American  than 
any  other  airline. 

Different  surveys,  similar 
questions,  identical  results. 

American  Airlines  is  the 
frequent-flier's  number  one 
choice  for  domestic  travel. 
So  whether  you're  flying 
on  business  or  vacation, 
remember: 

We're  American  Airlines. 
Doing  what  we  do  best. 


^otes 

)n  the  Program 
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y  NANCY  SHEAR 

uite  No.  3  in  D  major 

DHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 
orn  in  Eisenach.  1685 
Hed  in  Leipzig.  1750 

ew  if  any  figures  in  music  history  have  been 
ore  revered  and  honored  than  J.  S.  Bach,  by 
)th  the  music-appreciating  public  and  by 
ofessional  musicians.  Bach's  extraordinary 
mius  is  present  in  all  aspects  of  his  music,  and 
is  on  the  foundation  of  what  he  created  that 
usic  as  we  know  it  today  is  built.  Robert 
humann  said  that  it  was  Bach  "to  whom 
usic  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt  as  a  religion 
ves  to  its  founder." 

Composers  in  Bach's  time  wrote  for  the  com- 
nations  of  musicians  available  to  them.  The 
lite  No.  3  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  three 
impets,  timpani,  strings  and  continue,  and 
srefore  gives  evidence  of  having  been  written 
r  the  larger  instrumental  forces  at  Leipzig, 
ther  than  at  Cothen,  placing  the  estimated 
te  of  its  composition  somewhere  between 
29  and  1736. 

Bach  wrote  four  suites  which  were  at  that 
le  called  overtures,  which  was  also  the  title  of 
■  opening  section.  (Partitas  were  also  called 
this  title.)  An  overture  was  an  orchestral 
te  in  which  the  introductory  section  formed 
main  body  of  the  work.  Bach  used  the 
:nch  spelling  "ouverture",  probably  to  show 
elationship  to  the  French  style  of  a  work 
ich  had  been  popularized  by  Lully:  a  grave 
tion,  followed  by  an  allegro  section,  usually 
al  in  character,  closing  with  a  second  grave 
tion.  Bach  used  this  form  in  the  opening  sec- 
n,  and  followed  it  with  shorter  sections  based 


on  popular  dance  tunes  of  the  time. 

The  Suite  No.  3  has,  after  the  overture,  four 
sections: 

Air  (Lento),  widely  known  in  a  transcribed  ver- 
sion for  violin  solo;  the  original  is  played  by  the 
entire  violin  section. 

Gavotte,  after  the  17th-century  French  dance, 
played  in  moderate  4/4  time,  with  phrases 
usually  beginning  and  ending  in  the  middle  of 
the  measures.  There  are  two  gavottes,  the  first 
being  repeated  after  the  second  is  heard. 
Bourree.  another  17th-century  dance,  in  alia 
breve  time,  beginning  on  an  up-beat.  It  is 
similar  to  the  gavotte. 

Gigue.  from  the  16th-century  Irish  or  English 
jig  which  was  adopted  in  both  France  and  Italy. 
This  gigue  follows  the  French  style. 

The  suites  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  Bach's 
works  and  were  all  but  forgotten  after  his  death. 
Almost  a  century  later,  during  the  1830s  in 
Leipzig,  Felix  Mendelssohn  rediscovered  and 
championed  these  works  by  conducting  them  in 
public  concerts. 


Concerto  No.  21  in  C  major 

for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  K.  467 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Born  in  Salzburg.  1756 
Died  in  Vienna.  1791 

Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  term 
"concerto"  was  used  loosely;  most  works  so 
titled  were  in  truth  undistinguishable  from  other 
types  of  instrumental  music  except  that  in  the 


concerto  there  was  more  contrast  or  small  in- 
strumental groups  to  the  larger  group  of  which 
it  was  part.  Its  form  as  we  know  it  today,  as  a 
work  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  usually 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  was  first 
realized  by  C.P.E.  Bach,  but  it  was  during  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  18th  century  that  the 
concerto  reached  its  full  maturity  in  the  hands 
of  Mozart,  achieving  its  highest  level  of  form, 
style  and  melodic  beauty.  And  it  was  then  that 
the  orchestra  assumed  the  importance  of  a 
partner,  and  was  no  longer  simply  an  accom- 
panist. Mozart's  influence  on  the  concerto  form 
might  be  considered  his  most  important  con- 
tribution to  instrumental  music. 

Mozart  composed  25  concertos  for  keyboard 
solo,  and  they  fall  into  two  general  groups: 
works  composed  before,  and  after,  his  going  to 
live  in  Vienna.  The  works  written  before  are 
lovely,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  mastery  of  the 
later  concertos,  which  became  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  Beethoven's  early  music. 

Completed  in  1785,  the  Piano  Concerto  No. 
21  is  one  of  the  later  works  and  is  thus  one  of 
the  first  "modern  concertos."  It  is  truly  a 
masterpiece,  being  in  all  of  its  aspects  on  the 
highest  artistic  level. 

The  first  movement  is  vigorous  and  strong,  at 
times  almost  martial.  The  orchestra's  strongly 
symphonic  role  can  be  heard  throughout.  No 
trumpets  or  timpani  intrude  on  the  serenity  of 
the  Andante,  where  violins  and  violas  are 
muted,  and  cellos  and  basses  pluck  strings  gent- 
ly. There  are  no  sharp  edges  of  dark  colors  in 
this  movement.  The  concerto  awakens  in  the 
spirited  exuberance  of  the  final  movement. 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Born  in  Bonn.  1770 
Died  in  Vienna,  1827 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  works  in  the  history  of  music  has 
become  one  of  the  most  universally  beloved  and 
frequently  heard  works  in  concert  repertoire. 
When  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was 
premiered  in  1808,  nothing  quite  like  it  had  ever 
been  heard  before:  its  terse,  fragment-like 
opening  theme  replaced  the  usual  melodic  line; 
its  harmonic  and  formal  structure  was  highly 
innovative,  and  greatly  expanded  these  areas  of 
symphonic  writing;  its  new  range  of 
expressiveness  paved  the  way  for  the  great 
Romantic  composers  of  the  19th  century. 

This  masterpiece  did  not  flow  easily  from 
Beethoven's  pen.  Even  the  short  opening  theme 


was  the  result  of  painstaking  thought  and  effort; 
its  metamorphosis  from  its  first  form,  which 
was  quite  different  from  its  final  state,  is  shown 
in  the  composer's  sketchbooks.  Sketches  of  the 
symphony  appeared  as  early  as  1800,  the  period 
between  the  first  and  second  symphonies,  but  by 
1805  only  two  movements  had  been  completed. 
It  was  then  put  aside  while  the  Fourth  was  com- 
posed and  not  until  1808  was  the  Fifth 
Symphony  completed.  During  the  years  that! 
Beethoven  had  worked  on  the  symphony  he  hacj 
grown  increasingly  deaf,  suffering  as  perhaps 
only  a  musician  might  from  such  an  affliction, 
In  addition,  his  career  as  a  concert  pianist  had 
suffered  as  a  result  of  his  disability  and  with  it 
his  financial  situation;  romantic  and  familial 
troubles  also  plagued  him.  Although  the 
symphony  displays  much  outrage  and  fury,  nc 
doubt  as  a  reflection  of  Beethoven's  trouble: 
life,  there  is  also  great  sensitivity  and 
tenderness,  and  strong  optimism,  particularly! 
as  heard  in  the  final  movement. 

The  symphony  opens  with  perhaps  the  best 
known  theme  in  all  music  which  is  like  a  seec 
from  which  the  entire  symphony  grows,  bein^j 
referred  to  throughout  the  work  bothj 
melodically  (therefore  intervalically),  and 
rhythmically.  The  second  movement  is  basicalh  j 
a  theme  with  variations,  the  variations  being  or 
the  theme  in  its  entirety  and  on  fragments  of  it 
The  third  movement,  a  scherzo,  begin: 
mysteriously  but  builds  into  a  powerful  state 
ment  which  culminates  in  the  triumphant  fourtl 
movement,  into  which  it  leads  without  pause 
The  work  that  begins  with  historic  tersenes 
closes  with  one  of  the  most  drawn-out  finale 
ever  written  —  strangely  or  purposefully.  Oni 
surmizes  however,  that  in  Beethoven's  musi' 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  purposeful.  His  FiftI 
Symphony  is  a  model  of  symphonic  unity  am 
logic.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  powerfully  beautify 
music. 
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Alexander  Schneider, 

conductor  and  violin- 
ist, has  performed  at 
all  of  the  world's  great 
music  centers. 
Currently  active  as 
guest  conductor  in  this 
country  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Schneider  has 
conducted  the  Los 
Angeles  Philhar- 
tionic,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Israel  Philhar- 
nonic  and  English  Chamber  Orchestra  as  well 
other  major  ensembles  in  the  United  States, 
urope.  Central  and  South  America.  A  found- 
of  the  Casals  Festivals  in  Prades  and  Puerto 
ico,  the  Israel  Festival  and  a  principal  figure 
the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  for  many  years, 
r.  Schneider  has  also  conducted  his  own 
rchestra  in  his  New  School  Concerts  Series  in 
ew  York,  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  Dumbarton 
aks.  During  the  1972  Casals  Festival  in  Puerto 
ico,  he  was  presented  with  an  honorary 
gree.  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  by  the  Conser- 
tory  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
ico  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  bringing  the 
ghest  calibre  of  musical  performance  to  the 
and.  Mr.  Schneider  is  currently  active  as  con- 
ictor  and  soloist  with  the  newly  formed 
andenburg  Ensemble,  and  earlier  this  year 
IS  guest  conductor  with  the  French  National 
idio  and  Television  in  Paris  and  with  the  Lin- 
In  Center  Mozart  Festival  —  an  activity  he 
s  participated  in  since  1968.  His  interest  in 
;  development  of  outstanding  young  string 
lyers  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Christmas 
■ing  Seminar,  held  annually  in  New  York 
ce  1969,  and  to  his  work  with  young  people 
Wolf  Trap  and  Interlochen.  He  has  made 
merous  recordings  for  Columbia  and  RCA 
;tor. 


Eugene  Istomin's  as- 
sociation with  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  The 
Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra began  in  1943  when 
he  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  with  them 
as  a  youth  audition 
winner.  That  same 
year,  at  age  17,  he  won 
the  Leventritt  Award 
and  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmon- 
ic. Mr.  Istomin  received  part  of  his  musical 
training  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horzowiski.  In 
1950  he  was  invited  to  appear  at  the  Prades 
Festival  by  Pablo  Casals,  who  was  to  become  a 
profound  musical  influence  upon  him  as  well  as 
a  treasured  friend.  This  lifelong  relationship 
was  highlighted  on  October  24,  1971,  in  New 
York  when  the  pianist  and  his  two  teachers,  Mr. 
Serkin  and  Mr.  Horszowski,  were  reunited  un- 
der the  baton  of  the  master  cellist  in  a  perfor- 
mance of  Bach's  Concerto  for  Three  Pianos, 
celebrating  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Istomin  has  been 
soloist  with  virtually  every  major  orchestra  in 
this  country  and  has  completed  at  least  seven 
world  tours.  Along  with  his  achievements  as  a 
solo  performer,  he  has  appeared  worldwide  in 
chamber  music  concerts  with  violinist  Isaac 
Stern  and  cellist  Leonard  Rose. 

The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1924  by  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  talented  young  people  the 
excellent  training  they  deserve,  regardless  of 
their  financial  circumstances.  Admission  to  the 
Institute  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  a  full 
scholarship  basis,  and  students  are  selected 
through  highly  competitive  auditions.  The  in- 


strumental  performance  faculty  is  composed 
primarily  of  leading  concert  soloists  and  prin- 
cipal players  of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In 
September  1977,  John  de  Lancie,  presently 
principal  oboist  of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  a  member  of  the  Curtis  faculty,  will  assume 
the  Directorship  of  the  Institute.  Previous 
directors  have  included  Johann  GroUe,  William 
Walter,  Josef  Hofmann,  Randall  Thompson, 
Efrem  Zimbalist  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Through 
the  years,  they  have  estabiised  and  maintained  a 
tradition  for  developing  highly  gifted  per- 
formers. Today,  the  roster  of  Curtis  graduates 
includes  many  internationally  renowned  opera 
singers,  concert  artists,  chamber  music  per- 
formers, and  members  of  leading  orchestras,  in 
addition  to  such  noted  composers  and  conduc- 
tors as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti 
and  Samuel  Barber.  The  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra  met  for  the  first  time  on  November 
14,  1924  with  Leopold  Stokowski  and  Michael 
Press  conducting.  During  its  early  years,  the 
orchestra  gave  concerts  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  also  par- 
ticipated in  many  coast-to-coast  radio  broad- 
casts for  the  Columbia  and  NBC  networks. 
During  the  period  from  1927  to  1953,  Artur 
Rodzinski,  Emil  Mlynarski,  Fritz  Reiner  and 
Alexander  Hilsberg  followed  Stokowski  as  con- 
ductors for  the  orchestra.  In  1953,  William 
Smith  was  named  conductor  of  the  Curtis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  present  faculty  for 
orchestra  includes  Eugene  Ormandy,  David  Ef- 
fron  and  Mr.  Smith.  In  addition  the  orchestra 
has,  during  the  past  three  years,  played  in  con- 
cert and  rehearsal  with  the  following  guest  con- 
ductors: Claudio  Abbado,  Dean  Dixon,  Rafael 
Fruhbeck  de  Burgos,  Dimitri  Kitaienko,  James 
Levine,  Seymour  Lipkin,  Zubin  Mehta,  Riccar- 
do  Muti,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Leonard 
Slatkin,  William  Steinberg,  Yuri  Temirkanov, 
and  Richard  Woitach.  Aside  from  their  regular 
schedule  of  school  concerts  and  performances 
with  the  Curtis  Opera,  the  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  presented  gala  concerts  with 
Maestro  Ormandy  in  Philadelphia's  Academy 
of  Music,  as  well  as  a  special  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  in  December  1974  under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Schneider.  Mr. 
Schneider  also  led  the  orchestra  in  two  Bach 
Brandenburg  Concerto  performances  in  May 
1975  and  in  their  first  appearance  at  the 
Kennedy  Center:  two  concerts  for  the 
Haydnfest  in  September  1975.  The  Curtis 
Orchestra's  most  recent  appearance  at  Kennedy 
Center  was  on  April  18,  1976,  with  Itzhak 
Perlman,  violin  soloist,  and  David  Effron  con- 
ducting. 


The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Violin  I 

Bayla  Keyes 

Concertmislress 
Young-Mi  Cho 
Robert  Frank 
Mayuki  Fukuhara 
Liang-Ping  How 
Chin  Kim 
Soon-Ik  Lee 
Cindy  Martindale 
Diane  Monroe 
Victoria  Noyes 
Akiko  Sakonju 
Patrick  Shemla 
Adam  Silk 

Semmy  Stahlhammer 
Mitchell  Stern 
Stephen  Warner 

Violin  II 

Margaret  Batjer 

Principal 
Cherry  Coleman 
Alison  Dalton 
Nicholas  Danielson 
Yoko  Fujita 
Daniel  Hardt 
Dae-Shik  Kang 
Mei-Chen  Liao 
Kathy  Lucktenberg 
Carol  Minor 
Olga  Mudryk 
Erica  Robinson 
Nadya  Tichman 
Carmit  Zori 

Viola 

Allegra  Askew 

Principal 
Mary  Bishop 
Kathleen  Carroll 
Mark  Cedel 
Donald  Dal  Maso 
Karen  Dreyfus 
Lynne  Edelson 
Mark  Ludwig 
Steven  Tenenbom 
Sharon  A.  Ray 

Cello 

Michael  Reynolds 

Principal 
Vivian  Barton 
Sarah  Boyer 
Amy  Brodo 
Young-Chang  Cho 
Mark  Fasshauer 
David  Fisher 
Heidi  Jacob 
Nora  von  Pirquet 
Sarah  Seiver 
Wendy  Tomlinson 


Double  Bass 

Donald  Hermanns 

Principal 
Eugene  Jablonsky 
Robert  Kesselman 
Brian  Liddle 
Peter  Lloyd 

Flute 

Pamela  Babett 
Sylvia  Cartwright 
Barbara  Chaffe 

Oboe 

John  Ferrillo 
Martin  Schuring 
Harold  Smoliar 
Robert  Stephenson 

Clarinet 

Phyllis  Drake 
Charles  Salinger 

Bassoon 

Holly  Blake* 
Danny  Phipps 
Kim  Walker 

Horn 

Vincent  Barbee 
Jeffry  Kirschen 

Trumpet 

Brian  Moon 
Kevin  Rosenberry 
Jeffrey  Shuman 
Richard  Steuart 

Trombone 

Steve  Kamilos 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn 
Malion  Walker 

Timpani 

David  Gross 
Martha  Hitchins 

Orchestra  Librarian 

Nancy  Shear 
Orchestra  Managers 

Robert  Hoyle 
Harry  Weil 


*Guesl  ariisi 

NOTE:  Players  are  lisli 
in  alphabetical  order. 


THE  'ULTIMA  n  MAKEUP  COLLECTION 
Five  quite  different  makeups. 
Because  sometimes  you  feel  like  dressing 
up  your  face 

And  sometimes  you  don't. 


Beautiful  Nutrient  Makeup  is  the  famous 

Ultima  classic  that  always  gives  you  just  the 

right  amount  of  coverage. 

Cremegel  Makeup  in  a  tube,  gives  you  the 

barest,  most  casual  coverage 

Beautiful  Creme  Makeup  is  the  glamorous  one 

You'll  feel  dressed-up  all  over 

Ultra  Color  Gel  Stick  gives  a  bloom  of 
outdoors  color,  has  a  sunscreen,  too 

Sfieer  Radiance  gives  you  a  glowy  look -as  if 
you  d  just  come  back  from  a  week  in  the  country 

Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about 
these  makeups?  To  apply  them? 
To  observe  them  on  your  skin?  You  can, 
at  any  Ultima'  E-Charles  Revson  counter 


^ULTIMAII 

r^u  AD  I  Dt:\/cr^M 


^Lsker  Qallenj 

and 

DUNCAN  %  DUNCAN 

Announce  the  arrival  of  tlieir 
Chinese  Antiques  Collection 

{100  to  500  I/cars  old,  inr/tidi'n,/  ilcnu 
Jrom  the  Jlin,;  I)>/,ui.fti/) 

All  antiques  certified  bv 
The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 


Collection  Includes 

P2ni  broideries  Scrolls 

Tapestries  Furniture 

Needlepoint  Swords 

Alandarin  Coats  Figurines  (  Jade, 

F\()ries  Rosequarlz.  Lapis) 

Bronzes  Clolsinees 

Snuff  Bottles  Silk  Brocades 

Porcelains  (bv  the  yard) 

1509-11  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

265-6255  Daily  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
232-4884     Sat.  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


(Continued  from  p.  15)  Every  Spring  it  brings  < 
a  handful  of  the  most  illustrative  endeav- 
ors to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  a  two- 
week  celebration.  ' 

Over  the  years,  the  range  of  fare  has 
been  impressive:  Brecht,  Beckett,  Gol-j 
doni,  Shakespeare,  O'Neill,  Miller,  Fey-' 
deau,  Chekhov,  Moliere,  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan, and  Sondheim.  Lest  you  wonder 
what's  so  unusual  about  that,  how  about 
Kabuki,  Greek  tragedy  in  sign  language,  j 
and  one  original  student-written  drama 
which  retold  the  story  of  Medea  in  the 
stark  terms  of  the  Japanese  Noh  theatre. 
(The  latter  was  the  winner  of  the  Festi- 
val's annual  Student  Play  writing  Award  | 
two  years  ago  and  its  curious  exoticism 
still  lingers  with  me.) 

You  see,  there's  quite  a  theatrical  fo- 
ment on  campus  these  days,  and  it's  not  j 
just  in  the  urban  centers.  It's  happening! 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  foothills,  as  well. 
Progressively,  through  the  American  Col- 
lege Theatre  Festival,  we're  coming  toi 
know  these  schools.  More  to  the  point, 
they're  getting  to  know  one  another. 

In  its  earlier  stages,  when  a  tent  on  the 
Mall  housed  the  various  entries,  the  pro-'| 
ceedings  had  a  distinctly  competitive  air. 
If  your  college  was  one  of  the  chosen, 
you  were  in  for  an  all-expense  paid  tripl 
to  the  Capital,  which  is  not  an  entirelyj 
unpleasant  place  to  be  in  the  spring. 
Winning  seemed  to  be  the  goal.  Even 
now,  I  imagine,  the  idea  of  "playing  the 
Kennedy  Center"  galvanizes  more  than 
one  student  actor. 

Butnobody  talks  much  about  winning, 
anymore.  I  assume  there's  still  a  healthy 
rivalry  among  the  participating  colleges*' 
But  they've  also  developed  a  curiosit)^ 
about  one  another  that  is  even  healthier. 
Instead  of  turning  schools  into  oppo- 
nents, the  Festival  is  actually  bringing 
them  together. 

It  does  this,  literally,  in  the  course  of 
1 3  regional  festivals  held  during  January 
and  February  at  rotating  sites  across  the 
land.  There,  the  preliminary  screening 
takes  place.  Hundreds  of  aspiring  actors 
are  whittled  down  to  the  13  who  will 


The  British  Air  ways  Time  Machine 
Yashington  to  London  in  less  than  4hours 

Every  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Sunday  at  12;  45  PM,  British 
Airways'  Time  Machine,  Concorde,  leaves  Dulles  Airport  for 
London, 

It's  the  only  daylight  flight  you  can  take  to  London  outside  of 
New  York,  You  need  only  arrive  by  noon  You'll  be  checked  in 
and  welcomed  aboard  without  delay 

The  Concorde  flies  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  to  set  you 
down  at  Heathrow  Airport  3  hours  and  55  minutes  later — 
9:40  PM  London  Time  The  flight  is  so  short,  travel  fatigue  is 
greatly  reduced  and  you  arrive  rested  and  in  better  shape  to 
adjust  to  jet  lag 

If  business  takes  you  to  the  Middle  East,  you  can  fly  Concorde 
from  London  to  Bahrain  If  your  business  is  in  Europe,  British 
Airways  flies  to  almost  100  European  cities. 

The  Concorde  return  flight  leaves  at  1  00  PM  London  Time — 
allowing  for  convenient  connections  from  50  cities  all  over 
Europe — and  arrives  at  Dulles  an  hour  earlier  on  the  same  day. 
P!"  Arrangements  tor  Concorde  Service  to 

ifii  London  can  be  made  through  your  Travel 

Agent,  Transportation   Department,  or 
British  Airways  at  (202)  393-5300 

We  feel  sure  your  first  experience  of 
iiiii  our  Time  Machine  will  persuade  you  a 

ssii  new  era  in  international  flight  has  begun 

airway^  ©oncorde 

We'll  take  good  care  of  you  today  and  tomorrow. 


The  Wardman  Tower 
at  the 
Sheraton-Park. 

(The  Hotel  Within  a  Hotel  ) 

■IrT 


For  reservations  call  265-2000  |§ 

Sheraton-Park  Hotel 

Sheraton  hotels  and  motor  inns  worldwide 
?660  woooley  road,  n  w  washington  dc  20008 


I  Youll  ^ 
^    applaud  our 

1  theater  menu, 
J      (Before  or 

4  after  the  show,) 

^  Served  from  4  PM  to  2  AM. 

_  Free  parkinf^.  j 
*     /y&lla  Jllartmi 

J  warriagcm 

^         1 2  ?H  Wisconsin  Avenue , 

2  GeorfjetovN  n  •  ^  ^  5-S400 


D.C  :s  MOST 
Girm-RING  DISCO.. 


compete  for  two  Irene  Ryan  scholarships 
in  Washington.  There,  too,  hundreds  of 
productions  (406  this  year,  an  all-time 
high)  are  seen,  discussed  and  critiqued, 
and  not  merely  in  terms  of  a  possible 
berth  in  the  Eisenhower  Theatre.  Speci- 
al representatives  are  also  on  the  look- 
out for  student-written  scripts,  once  a 
rare  species.  Four  cash  awards  are  distri- 
buted yearly  now— to  the  author  of  the 
best  play,  the  best  comedy,  the  best  play  j 
on  the  black  experience  and  the  best  play 
on  the  subject  of  American  freedom. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  1 1  works  to 
choose  from.  This  year  there  were  46. 
Something's  working. 

That's  only  a  facet  of  the  operation, 
however.  The  real  significance  of  these 
festivals  lies  in  the  artistic  and  education- 
al cross-fertilization  they  permit.  It  lies 
in  the  exchange  of  ideas  over  a  coffee  cup 
or  in  formal  workshops.  It  lies  in  a  wi- 
dening sense  of  perspective.  Students  not 
only  get  to  see  the  work  of  their  peers 
two  states  away,  but  they  also  get  to  see 
their  own  work  through  their  peers' eyes, 
an  equally  illuminating  experience.  , 

The  eight  productions  selected  to' 
play  the  Eisenhower  this  month  are  real- 
ly just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg— "the  icing 
on  the  cake,"  as  the  Festival's  producing 
director,  David  Young,  puts  it.  Busy  as 
these  two  weeks  will  be,  they  only  hint 
at  the  Festival's  larger  scope  and  its 
deeper  importance. 

Quite  simply,  the  imagination  and 
curiosity  of  our  young  playwrights,  ac- 
tors, directors,  designers  and  audiences 
are  being  whetted.  A  theatre  community 
is  being  established  and,  very  probably,! 
the  future  is  being  prepared. 

What's  in  it  for  us,  the  older  specta- 
tors? Who  knows  for  sure!  As  I  said,  the 
theatre  is  a  capricious  being.  There's  no 
telling  how  or  when  it  will  spring  its  next 
surprise.  Somebody  has  to  keep  his  eyes 
peeled  and  I  know  the  American  College  [j 
Theatre  Festival  is  doing  a  lot  of  concen- 
trated looking.  For  me,  that's  enough. 

David  Richards  is  drama  critic  for  the  Wasir 
ington  Star. 


Under  the  sun  or  the  stars,  Christian  Aujard's  dress  of  pristine  white  cotton, 
tjsigned  in  France  for  6  to  12,  135.00.  Designer  Boutiques,  Third,  "F"  Street. 


ographed  m  Acapulco,  Mexico  for  Garfinckel's. 
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r  some  folks. 


These  are  some  pictures  our  folks  painted, 
and  left  behind  to  teach  us  a  lesson.  They're  from 
an  art  exhibition  titled  "The  Flowering  of 
American  Folk  Art  1776-1876.'" 

"  This  is  what  we  saw."  these  folk  artists  say, 
■"and  dreamed  and  believed."  And  they  tell  us 
their  stories  with  a  freshness  and  directness,  a 
clarity  and  simplicity,  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  For  them,  it  was  easy.  They  never  got 
bogged  down  in  formalized  "rules"  or 
fashionable  "techniques."  They  saw  clearly,  and 
reported  what  they  saw  simply.  And  the  result 
was  a  fresh  breeze  of  creativity  that  charms  us 
still. 

Maybe  it's  just  as  easy  for  us.  Maybe  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  try.  That's  one  reason  we 
sponsored  this  exhibition.  In  our  business,  as  in 
yours,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  freshness, 
directness  and  simplicity  are  still  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  accomplishment.  And  that  they're  still 
as  readily  available  to  us  as  they  were  to  our 
folks— in  our  own  individual  imagination, 
individual  innovativeness  and  individual 
creativity.  Sponsorship  of  art  that  reminds  us  of 
these  things  is  not  patronage.  It's  a  business 
and  human  necessity. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  know  more 
about  corporate  sponsorship  of  art.  write  Joseph 
F.  Cullman  3rd.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Philip 
Morris  Incorporated.  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 


•^^^i-tg  Makers  of  Marlbon 
Virqinia  Slin 


,  Bens<Hi  .V  Hi'.lge-  imi  s.  Merit,  Parliament, 
s  and  Muliililii-i  .Milk  r  High  Life  Beer. 
•Be.'.  a.Hl  PcrM  .una  Blades 


1.  .u\-nny  .  .f  Anirn.  .iii  I  '  M  Ait  I  776-1876"  appeared  at  the 
Mu^L-umnfAnit'nt.iiiAti  N  N   N  Y.  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Richmond,  and  the  M  H  De  Young  Memorial  Museum  in  San 
Francisco,  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  Incorporated 
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The  Concert  Hall  boasts  of  April  performances  by  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center  (Saturday,  April  16)  and  the 
National  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  (Friday,  April  22). 


ne  of  the  seldom-discussed  but  often- 
dulged  pastimes  of  music  listeners  is 
.yching  out  the  players.  Which  person- 
ities  are  dominating?  Which  are  submis- 
'e?  Do  the  players  disagree  about  cer- 
in  things?  How  well  do  they  know  and 
iderstand  one  another?  Do  they  all  love 
e  music  they  are  playing? 


We  seldom  consider  such  questions 
when  listening  to  solo  pieces  or  orches- 
tral works.  The  soloist  is  pretty  much 
free  to  take  any  interpretative  direction, 
and  orchestra  players  must  follow  what- 
ever course  the  conductor  takes.  But  in 
the  transparent  medium  of  chamber 
music,  the  interaction  of  personalities 


Above:  "The  Sense  of  Hearing"  by  Abraham  Basse. 
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becomes  an  important  part  of  the  music, 
particularly  when  hearing  a  live  perfor- 
mance. Chamber  musicians  must  be  both 
leaders  and  followers,  asserting  their  in- 
dividual parts,  but  remaining  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  other  parts  as  well,  and  do- 
ing both  of  these  things  in  a  highly  ex- 
posed context  where  every  note  they 
play  will  be  heard.  In  a  way,  chamber 
music  is  really  about  the  people  who  are 
playing  it.  Can  a  small  group  of  musical 
personalities  find  points  of  agreement, 
work  together  as  a  unit,  and  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  a  lively  interplay  of  indi- 
vidual statements? 

This  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  per- 
formance challenge  in  all  chamber  music, 
from  medieval  motets  and  Beethoven 
quartets,  to  Dixieland  arrangements  and 
the  sankyoku  trios  of  classical  Japanese 


music,  and  it  is  certainly  relevant  to  con- 
temporary chamber  music.  In  this  con- 
temporary repertoire,  however,  the  per- 
former confronts  some  special  problems. 

Many  recent  scores  involve  extremely 
complex  rhythmic  patterns,  for  example, 
and  often  the  players  must  maneuver 
these  rhythms  in  precise  coordination 
with  one  another.  Other  works  require 
special  instrumental  effects,  such  as  play- 


NO  SMOKING  in  any  of  the  auditoriums. 
The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of 
recording  equipment  in  any  of  the  auditor- 
iums during  a  performance  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

FIRE  NOTICE:  The  red  lighted  exit  sign 
nearest  to  your  seat  is  the  shortest  route  to 
the  street.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other  em- 
ergency please  do  not  run,  walk  to  the  near- 
est exit. 
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Breakfast, 
Brunch,  Lunch,  Dinner  & 
V ?ry  Late  NUe  Dining 
at  Clyde  s  Omelette  Rooms  & 
THE  OLD  ffiBITT  GRILL 
( tim  blocks  from  the  I\'atiorml  Jlieatre} 
1427  FSl,  N.  W.  202/347-5560 

Civile  s  in  Georgetowne 
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In  Columbia,  Lakefront  Teachers  Bldg. 
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ing  double  tones  on  wind  instruments, 
or  making  percussive  sounds  on  stringed 
instruments,  and  here  too  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary for  various  players  to  execute 
these  sounds  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes 
musicians  must  also  respond  to  and  blend 
with  a  prerecorded  tape,  as  well  as  with 
the  other  musicians.  A  few  pieces  employ 
loud  amplification,  but  still  require  the 
players  to  work  together  in  that  intimate 
sensitive  way  characteristic  of  all  cham- 
ber music.  Other  works  involve  improvi- 
sational  moments,  which  the  players 
must  all  interpret  in  compatible  ways. 

In  experimental  quarters  yet  addition- 
al demands  have  been  made.  Some  pieces, 
for  example,  deal  with  the  curious  puls- 
ing effects  or  "beats"  that  occur  when 


Members  of  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lin- 
coln Center,  Charles  Wadsworth,  Director. 

two  absolutely  steady  tones  are  only 
slightly  out  of  tune  with  one  another.  In 
such  cases  singers  and  instrumentalists 
may  have  to  sustain  long  tones  that  are 
perfectly  in  tune  with  one  another,  or 
which  are  only  the  tiniest  fraction  of  a 
half  step  out  of  tune.  In  some  pieces  per- 
formers may  have  to  respond  not  only 
to  the  predictable  sounds  of  a  prerecord- 
ed tape,  but  to  an  unpredictable  system 
that  computes  new  electronic  sounds 
right  on  the  spot.  In  many  scores  the 
other  instrumental  parts  are  also  unpre- 
dictable, and  sometimes  players  are  re- 
quired to  respond  immediately  whenev- 
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er  they  hear  certain  cues,  without  know- 
ing when  these  cues  may  occur.  In  other 
cases  the  performer  is  not  required  to 
coordinate  with  the  other  players  in  any 
way,  but  faces  the  equally  demanding 
task  of  pursuing  a  completely  mdepen- 
dent  course  without  Deing  influenced  by 
them. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  many  re- 
cent attempts  at  what  is  certamly  the 
most  difficult  type  of  chamber  music  of 
all,  free  improvisation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  groups  working  completely  without 
score  or  plan  have  seldom  succeeded  in 
making  sensitive,  coherent  musical  state- 
ments. But  it  IS  significant  that  complete- 
ly free  improvisation  occasionally  has 
succeeded,  both  in  jazz-oriented  and  clas- 
ically-oriented  avant-garde  groups. 
Needless  to  say,  such  successes  only  hap- 
pen when  musicians  work  together  for  a 
ong  time,  developing  a  keen  understand- 
ng  of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  the  mu- 
ic  they  play.  But  then,  the  same  can  be 
aid  about  successful  performances  of 
my  chamber  music,  of  almost  any  period 
md  any  culture. 

Chamber  music  is  not  a  genre  where 
ree  lance  musicians  can  come  together 
or  a  few  rehearsals  and  put  a  good  per- 
ormance  together  without  having  work- 
d  together  before.  It  demands  perman- 
ntly  organized  ensembles.  If  a  group 
/orks  together  long  enough  and  hard 
nough,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  the 
idividual  parts  will  gel,  and  that  the  per- 
•rmances  will  not  reveal  misunderstand- 
,gs,  rivalries,  diverging  attitudes,  and  in- 
ividual  personality  quirks.  Yet  even  in 
le  best  performances,  the  attentive  lis- 
ner  will  pick  up  some  personality  dy- 
amics,  along  with  musical  ones.  The 
ledium  isjust  too  transparent  to  be  oth- 
•wise.  And  besides,  as  I  said  before, 
jese  personality  interactions  are  at  least 
artly  what  chamber  music  is  all  about. 


n  Inhnson  is  a  Village  Voice  wrtteron  music. 
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Pine  forests,  rolling  hills,  lakes  and  a 
house  that  rotates  to  take  it  all  in . , , 
What  more  could  vou  ask  for?*' 


Old  Grand-Dad?' 


V 

Old  Grand-Dad  M 

When  you  aska  lot  more  from  life.    Head  of  the  F^iiy. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskeys  86  proof  and  100  proof  Bottled  In  Bond.  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Co..  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 


Return  to  memorable  performances  at  Kennedy  Center 
with  a  handsome  binder  for  your  Kennedy  Center 
Program/Magazines.  Now  you  can  neatly  collect  and 
protect  your  STAGEBILL  programs  for  easy  reference. 
And  this  "collector's  item"  is  an  unusual  gift  idea  that  is 
designed  to  please  every  theatergoer.  Each  binder  holds 
15  Programs.  The  durable  vinyl  covering  is  in  your 
choice  of  black,  brown  or  red;  golden-tone  embossed 
spine.  Only  $6;  includes  handling  and  mailing.  (Check  or 
money  order,  only;  no  cash,  please.) 

order  from: 


1 0  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  1 001 6 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

ROGER  L.  STEVENS.  Chairman 
MARTIN  FEINSTEIN,  Executive  Director  of  Performing  Arts 


CONCERT  HALL 

Monday  Evening.  April  4.  1977  at  8:00 

THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 
in  cooperation  with 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
Alejandro  Orfila,  Secretary  General 

presents 

MCDONALD'S  SPRING  FESTIVAL  '77 

Gala  Salute  to  the 
Hemisphere 

April  3  through  April  9 


rhe  order  of  the  program  will  be  announced. 

ARGENTINA 
lulia  Elena  Davolos 

Traditional  and  popular  folk  music 

Accompanied  by  two  guitars 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Thursday,  April  7  at  12:30  and  4:30) 

n  Argentina,  most  popular  music  is  light  and 
'ast,  the  tunes  are  gay,  and  the  song  forms  are 
lear-cut  and  well-defined.  Only  in  traditional 
ndian  songs,  such  as  the  "vidala"  and  the 
'triste,"  does  the  Argentine  dream  and  ramble. 
~he  Argentine  "Gaucho"  has  a  realistic  at- 
itude  towards  life  and  expresses  his  emotions  in 
he  shortest  and  most  direct  form.  In  general, 
oik  music  in  Argentina  is  bound  by  rigid  rules. 


Miss  Davalos  sings  traditional  and  popular 
Argentine  folk  music  accompanied  by  two 
guitars. 

BRAZIL 
Sambistas  do  Brazil 

Sambas  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia 
Carnival  music  in  carnival  costume 

(Also  Performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Saturday,  April  9  at  12:30  and  5:00) 

The  Sambistas  do  Brazil  play  popular  and 
traditional  dance  music  of  Brazil.  The  "samba" 
is  a  relatively  modern  dance,  performed  by 
couples  as  opposed  to  the  circles  of  the  older 
dances.  The  Sambistas  play  sambas  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  where  the  samba  is  a  formalized 
social  dance,  and  Bahia,  where  it  is  a  looser 
dance  known  as  the  "sarambeque." 


A  GIR  FROM 


RESTAURANTS 


The  taking  of  photographs  and  the  use  of  recording  equipment  are  not  allowed  in  this  auditorium. 
Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  and  electronic  organ  of  the  Kennedy  Center 


CANADA 
Andre  Gagnon,  Piano 

Popular  music  by  one  of  Canada's  most 
versatile  performers,  assisted  by  an  ensemble. 
(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Tuesday,  April  5  at  12:30  and  4:30) 
Andre  Gagnon,  pianist,  composer  and  en- 
trepreneur, is  one  of  Canada's  most  popular 
and  versatile  performers.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  soloist  and  impresario;  hiring  the  conductor 
and  55  musicians  from  the  Montreal  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  a  Mozart  recital.  Since  that  con- 
cert in  1967,  M.  Gagnon  has  become  Canada's 
leading  entertainer,  combining  aspects  of 
classical,  popular  and  jazz  idioms.  His 
appearances  with  symphony  orchestras,  as  well 
as  his  popular  record  albums,  have  begun  to 
reach  audiences  outside  of  Canada,  winning 
great  acclaim  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

COLOMBIA 
Cumbia  Delia  Zapata 

Cumbias — the  national  dance  of  Colombia 
A  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  under 
the  direction  of  Delia  Zapata  Olivella. 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Monday,  April  4  at  10:30  and  2:30) 

The  name  of  Delia  Zapata  Olivella  has  been 
linked  with  Colombian  folkloric  music  and  art 
for  over  two  decades.  She  first  presented  a 
folkloric  concert  in  1954,  and  groups  such  as  the 
current  one  have  made  tours  to  Paris  (1957)  and 
the  United  States  (1965).  In  1966  Miss  Olivella 
founded  a  Colombian  folkloric  dance  ensemble 
in  New  York  while  she  was  studying  with 
Katherine  Dunham.  This  group  demonstrated 
the  Latin  American  culture  to  the  Colombian 
community  in  New  York.  After  returning  to 
Colombia,  Miss  Olivella  began  directing  the 


Interested  in 
placing  an  ad  in 


Call  (202)  833-2897 
for  information 


current  ensemble  which  has  represented  Colom 
bia  in  many  international  festivals.  The  "cum 
bia"  is  a  Colombian  dance  characteristic  of  th( 
Panamanian  dances  of  African  origin. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Grupo  Folklorico  Dominicano 

The  merengue  and  other  folk  music  of  th^ 
country. 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foye 
Thursday,  April  7  at  10:30  and  2:30 
The  music  brought  to  Santo  Domingo  centurie 
ago  by  the  Spanish  seems  to  have  completel 
obscured  the  indigenous  musical  culture.  A  coti 
temporary  account  during  the  colonizatior 
describing  the  music,  characterized  th 
ceremonies  as  being  highly  organized,  wit 
specialized  leaders  and  steps,  chants  an^ 
melodies.  During  the  19th  century,  long  afte 
Spanish  music  had  taken  hold,  the  influence  o 
Italian  opera  and  European  ballroom  dancin 
brought  a  high  degree  of  lyricism  to  th 
melodies  of  popular  music.  Today,  the  mos 
popular  dance  is  the  "merengue,"  a  dance  tha 
has  recently  been  introduced  on  the  America; 
popular  song  market. 

MEXICO 
The  TIenhuicani  Group 

Fiesta  Music  from  the  state  of  Veracruz 
(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foye 
Thursday,  April  7,  at  10:30  and  2:3C 

In  the  years  before  the  Spanish  came  t 
Mexico,  the  Aztec  Indians  had  developed  crud 
flutes  and  drums  and  their  music  was  based  o 
the  archaic  pentatonic  scale.  Since  the  advent  c 
Spanish  influence,  music  in  Mexico  has  bee 
dominated  by  a  more  Western  tonality,  but  wit! 
creeping  traces  of  Indian  influence.  Among  th 
characteristics  of  modern  Mexican  folk  musi 
are  a  tendency  to  embellish  in  a  way  that  i 
foreign  to  other  Spanish  music,  and  melodic 
that  rise  and  fall  chromatically,  often  with  m 
relation  to  the  supporting  harmony. 


PARAGUAY 
Los  Caciques  del  Paraguay 

Traditional  Paraguayan  music  for  the  harf 
Jesse  Pessoa,  Harp 
Two  guitars. 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foye 
Friday,  April  8  at  10:30  and  12:30 


Los  Caciques  del  Paraguay  consists  of  Jessi 
Pessoa,  harpist,  and  two  guitarists.  The  grou| 


you  feel  at  home  in 
the  Kennedy  Center 

courtesy  of  the  Friends. 


I  •  I 


The  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  a  nation-n/ide,  self- 
supporting  L^olunteer  organization.  Its  members  are  on  hand 
throughout  the  Center  to  n/elcome  ei^ery  guest,  to  make  ei/ery 
i/isit  n/orthn/hile. 

The  Friends  proi/ide: 

•  Free  daily  tours  in  English  and  fii/e  foreign  languages. 

•  Special  seri/ices  for  the  handicapped  Including  bvheel  chairs, 
reserved  parking  and  accessible  seats. 

•  Educational  programs  for  youth  including  special  tours,  critic  train- 
ing for  student  journalists  and  cassette  packages  for  schools. 

•  Symposia  n/lth  performing  artists  and  organ  demonstrations,  both 
free  In  the  Concert  Hall. 

•  Mementos  and  gifts  sold  at  soui/enir  stands  to  benefit  the  Kennedy 
Center's  Education  Fund. 

•  Workers  of  all  ages  and  many  talents  pvho  process  specially  priced 
tickets,  14/ho  ansiver  hundreds  of  questions 
and  who  help  out  ^i^henei/er  and 
n/herei/er  they  are  needed 
behind  the  scenes.      ^„,,--^^^      ,  c<ZX^*^^^ 


^2s\w  ^  ^^n**-***"^  Please  send  me  information  about 

membership  in  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 


Mail  to:  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  Washington,  D  C.  20566 
or  hand  to  usher  after  performance 


was  formed  in  1969  and  performs  traditional 
Paraguayan  music  on  the  harp,  Paraguay's 
national  instrument.  Mr.  Pessoa's  harp  has  36 
strings,  with  no  sharps  or  flats,  and  was 
manufactured  by  the  Guarani  Indians  who  have 
copied  and  preserved  this  form  of  the  harp  since 
it  was  first  introduced  by  Jesuit  missionaries. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Yomo  Toro 

Musica  Jibara.  the  "country  music"  of  Puer- 
to Rico 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Tuesday,  April  5,  at  10:30  and  2:30) 

Yomo-Toro  perform  "musica  jibara,"  the 
Puerto  Rico  is  similar  to  that  in  Cuba,  in  that  it 
retains  the  Spanish  traditions  almost  intact. 
The  Spanish  influence  in  Puerto  Rico  lasted  un- 
broken until  the  19th  century,  and  today 
mothers  still  sing  traditional  Spanish  lullabies 
to  their  children  and  the  games  and  fairy  tales 
of  old  Spain  have  been  passed  down  through 
generations  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Steel  Band 

Pan  or  the  steel  drum 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Saturday,  April  9  at  10:30  and  1:15) 
"Pan,"  or  the  steel  drum,  is  a  20th-century  in- 
vention and  steel  bands  often  consist  of  as  many 
as  200  musicians  playing  drums  of  various  sizes. 
The  drums  are  hammered  by  hand  out  of  empty 
steel  drums  and  tuned  by  ear.  Steel  bands  can 
be  heard  throughout  South  America,  and  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  annual  competitions  are 
held  to  determine  the  best  group.  Almost  any 
music  can  be  played  by  a  drum  ensemble;  the 
drum's  unique  timbre  and  blend  give  a  unique 
interpretation  to  any  melody. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
The  Billy  Taylor  Trio 

Billy  Taylor,  Piano 
Larry  Ridley,  Bass 
Freddie  Waits,  Drums 
Jazz 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Monday,  April  4  at  12:30) 

Billy  Taylor,  a  prolific  composer,  conductor, 
performer  and  author,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  but  moved  to  Washington,  D  C.  at 
the  age  of  seven,  where  he  received  his  early 
musical  training.  Mr.  Taylor  began  his  career 
as  a  pianist  with  the  Ben  Webster  Quartet,  on 
52nd  Street  in  New  York,  and  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  keyboard  men  in 


the  world.  Mr.  Taylor  has  appeared  with  vir- 
tually every  major  jazz  artist  alive  today,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  extensive  career  as  a  soloist 
and  recording  artist.  His  compositions  have 
been  performed  by  symphony  orchestras,  jazz 
ensembles,  as  movie  scores,  and  on  television 
shows.  In  addition,  Billy  Taylor  served  as  music 
director  for  the  award-winning  David  Frost 
Show,  and  is  represented  by  numerous  recor- 
dings. Among  the  many  distinctions  awarded 
Billy  Taylor  are  presentations  from  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

VENEZUELA 

Cantaclaro 

Music  for  the  Cuatro,  a  four  stringed  guitai 
that  is  the  national  instrument. 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyei 
Wednesday,  April  6  at  12:30  and  4:30 

Cantaclaro  performs  on  the  Cuatro,  Venezuela's 
national  instrument.  The  Cuatro  is  a  four- 
stringed  guitar  frequently  found  in  South 
America,  but  particularly  prevalent  in 
Venezuela.  Due  to  the  structure  of  the  Cuatro, 
most  chords  can  only  be  formed  in  inversions; 
consequently  the  melodies  tend  to  follow  the 
outline  of  an  inverted  chord,  giving  them  an 
almost  Brahmsian  air. 

McDonald's  Spring  Festival  '77 
also  includes 

The  Bob  Brown  Marionettes 
in 

An  American  Bandwagon 

April  6.  7.  8  at  10:30  A.M.  and  1:00  P.M. 
Chautauqua  Tent 

"An  American  Bandwagon"  was  written  and 
directed  by  Judy  Brown  and  features  hand- 
crafted marionettes  executed  by  Bob  Brown  and 
Jimmy  Rowland.  The  American  patriotic 
theme  is  brought  to  life  in  this  production  b> 
seven  "puppet  children"  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds.  The  seven  produce  their  own 
school  play  to  show  America's  famous 
historical  events  and  its  development.  From  the 
opening  choruses  of  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy," 
to  the  rousing  audience  participation  finale  ol 
"America,"  familiar  folk  songs  and  patriotic 
melodies  apropos  to  the  time  and  theme  of  each 
scene,  bridge  the  segments  of  our  history. 

The  East  Peoria  Symphonic  Band 
Russ  Vroman,  Director 
April  9  at  1:45 
Grand  Foyer 

East  Peoria  Symphonic  Band  presents  a 
program  of  standard  wind  band  literature,  in- 


uding  works  by  Giovaninni,  selections  from 
roadway  musical  comedies  and  American 
itriotic  songs.  The  band,  founded  in  the  early 
WOs,  is  composed  of  65  young  men  and 
omen  from  East  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  band  is  a 
equent  prize  winner  at  music  contests  and 
stivals,  and  has  travelled  to  Mexico  City  for 
e  International  Music  Festival. 


rchestra  Piccola 

lul  Schectman,  Musical  Director 

ston:  Divertimento 

vorak:  Serenade  in  D  minor.  Op.  44 

(for  winds,  cello  and  bass) 

ert;  Capriccio 

•}ril  9  at  2:30 

'and  Foyer 

le  Orchestra  Piccolo  is  composed  of  20  of 
iltimore's  finest  musicians,  and  is  under  the 
ection  of  Saul  Schechtman,  who  also  con- 
ived  and  organized  the  ensemble.  The 
chestra  gave  its  first  concert  on  November 
,  1976  and  has  just  completed  their  first 
ison,  performing  at  Baltimore's  new  Center 
jge. 


I  ipo  Folklorico  de  Chile 

"oik  music  and  dance  of  Chile 

(Also  performing  in  the  Grand  Foyer 
Friday,  April  8  at  2:30  and  4:30) 

t  ipo  Folklorico  Chile  began  in  1975  with  the 
i  ;  objective  fostering  the  Chilean  folkloric 
( ture  among  the  American  people.  Chile  has  a 

I I  folkloric  culture,  and  through  their  many 
f  learances,  the  Grupo  Folklorico  Chile  have 
|;n  a  general  look  at  the  colorful  costumes, 
fiic,  and  culture  of  their  country.  The  folk 
^  iic  of  Chile  is  strictly  Spanish  in  origin,  and 
,f  ins  no  vestiges  of  native  influence.  The 
,^gs  are  light  and  fast;  generally  in  triple 
^<  er,  with  almost  no  numbers  in  a  slow  tempo 
1*  n  a  minor  key. 

.ionial  Singers  and  Players 

♦  ian  Anderson,  Music  Director 
.  4  -il  9  at  3:45 

G  nd  Foyer 

1  group  will  perform  string  quartets  by 
If  'dn  and  Bartok,  Scotch  and  Irish  songs  by 
Bthoven,  and  show  music  by  Franz  Lehar, 
■/•^ime  Kern  and  Vernon  Duke. 


\t'tising  Representative 

Kennedy  Center   James  Weiner 

Norman  Weiner 
Lawrence  Weiner  Associates  Ltd. 


HANDICAPPF.D  PATRONS  —  Kennedy 
Center  issues  a  special  identification  card  to  assist 
handicapped  patrons  in  purchasing  tickets  by 
phone.  Information  regarding  the  issue  of  this 
card  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Friends  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  Washington.  D  C  20566. 
Home  and  office  phone  numbers  should  be  in- 
cluded on  all  requests.  •  A  special  box  is  reserved 
in  the  Eisenhower  Theater,  the  Opera  House  and 
the  Concert  Hall  for  the  use  of  patrons  in 
wheelchairs.  Aisle  seats  in  the  orchestra  may  also 
be  purchased  by  those  patrons  in  wheelchairs.  Ai- 
sle seats  in  the  orchestra  may  also  be  purchased 
by  those  patrons  who  are  able  to  transfer  from 
wheelchair  to  theatre  seat  •Elevators  within  each 
theatre  serve  the  orchestra,  box  and  balcony 
levels.  At  each  theatre,  the  head  usher  will 
arrange,  upon  request,  for  a  wheelchair  patron  to 
enter  through  a  side  entrance  to  avoid  steps  at  the 
main  entrance  •  Special  restroom  and  telephone 
facilities  for  wheelchair  patrons  are  available  on 
the  orchestra  level  of  each  theatre  •  Garage 
parking  arrangements  may  be  made  in  advance 
by  telephoning  the  garage  at  (202)  659-9620 
before  4:00  p.m.  Cars  bearing  license  plates  with 
the  official  symbol  for  the  handicapped  are  also 
permitted  to  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  Entrance 
Pla?a,  across  from  the  front  entrances. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  ARTS  EDUCATION 

joint  project  of  the 
JOHN  F  KENNEDY  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
and  the 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  &  WELFARE 
National  AAE  Committee 

Donna  Stone  Pesch,  Chairwoman 
James  Allison 
Vivienne  Anderson 
Shirley  Trusty  Corey 

Elliot  Eisner 
Mrs.  Clifford  Folger 
Margie  Hanson 
John  Mahlmann 
Charles  Christopher  Mark 
Mrs.  Harold  Kay  Marshall 
Jack  Morrison 
Jack  E.  Olds 
Wendy  Perks 
Jean  Kennedy  Smith 
Charles  Spohn 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
Ted  Telstrom 
Harold  Arberg,  Project  Officer.  DHEW 
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Alan  Titus  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  Mass    The  Opera  House,  September  8.  1971 


Remember  the  glorious  performances 
you  have  attended  in  your  life?  Be- 
quests and  other  gifts  can  help  the 
Kennedy  Center  provide  thousands  of 
others  with  unforgettable  evenings 
throughout  the  coming  years.  We'd 
like  to  tell  you  how  a  gift  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  may  also  provide 
you  or  your  estate  with  welcome  tax 
benefits  and  other  economic  advan- 
tages. 


Please  send  me  additional  information  about: 

□  Life-time  deferred  gifts. 

□  Gifts  of  real  estate,  personal  property  and  I 

□  Gifts  of  cash  and  marketable  securities. 

□  Gifts  under  wills. 

Many  friends  of  the  Center  have  named  us  in  1 
Knowing  of  their  generosity  helps  us  plan  for  t 

□  I  have  included  the  Kennedy  Center  in  my 
n  I  plan  to  include  the  Kennedy  Center  in  my 


KcrincJ\  CenU> 


American 

University 

Washington,  D.C. 


Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Ur 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
School  of  Communication 
School  of  Education 

College  of  Public  Affairs 

School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration 
School  of  International  Service 
Center  for  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Center  for  Technology  and  Administration 

School  of  Business  Administration 

School  of  Nursing 

Washington  College  of  Law 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

For  Information  Write: 
Tfie  American  University 
Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Aves-.  N.W. 
Washington.  D  C  20016 

Or  Phone  (202)  686-2211 


/ 1  \     In  a  business  where  fame 
I      is  fleeting,  there's  a  reason 
we've  been  in  the  limelight 
for  almost  100  years. 

Rare  taste* 


Editorial: 


Frank  Scott,  General  Manager,  WRC  Radio 


Calvin  Coolidge  . . .  Herbert  Hoover . . . 
Black  Tuesday  ...  the  New/  Deal  ...  the 
Fair  Deal  .  .  .  World  War  II  .  .  .  the 
McCarthy  Era  .  .  .  Korea  ...  the  New 
Frontier ...  the  Great  Society  .  .  .  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  Watergate  .  .  .  Ford  .  .  .  Carter. 
Over  fifty  years  of  the  world's  Highs  and 
Lows  .  .  .  and  we  covered  them  all. 

WRC  has  been  a  major  source  of  news 
and  information  in  Washington  since 
1923.  Today  it  is  "ALL  NEWS  98",  com- 
bining with  the  worldwide  resources  of 
NBC  News  to  present  nothing  but  news 
and  information  the  clock  around.  It's  all 


there  in  48  daily  editions  that  go  beyond 
just  headlines  to  in-depth  coverage  in 
the  words  of  the  newsmakers  and  ex- 
perts themselves,  plus  analysis  and 
commentary  to  tell  you  how  it  all  wil 
affect  you. 

Radio  is  the  medium  most  people 
turn  to  first  for  news  and  on  WRC  that 
includes  sports,  markets,  the  cultural 
world  and  the  very  special  world  ol 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  Capitals. 
That's  why  Washington  listens  to  .  . . 

WRCAINeiNS9S 


98m 


WRC 


All 


KeiinedyCenterNotes 

he  Stuttgart  Ballet  under  the  direction     men— an  unusual  combination  in  itself) 


f  ballerina  Marcia  Haydee  returns  to 
Washington  on  May  24.  This  Kennedy 
enter  engagement  marks  the  first  Stutt- 
irt  appearance  in  the  U.S.  in  two  years 
id  the  firsttimethe  company  has  danced 
.Tc  since  Miss  Haydee  became  director. 

The  Stuttgart  season 
ill  open  with  the  popu- 
r  Eugene  Onegin.  Later 

ograms  will  include 
iliintaries.  Requiem, 

ux  des  Cartes;  Romeo 

•d  Juliet;  The  Taming 

the  Shrew;  The  Sleep- 

[(  Beauty;  Voluntaries, 

Tus    1,    and  Initials 

5.H/;.   In  addition  to 

ss  Haydee,  the  prin- 

)al  artists  will  be  Bir- 
Keil,  Egon  Madsen, 

chard  Cragun,  Lucia 

nring,  Jean  Allenby, 

een  Brady,  Ruth  Pa- 

ndick,  Vladimir  Klos, 

ui  Anderson,  Barry  Ingham  and  Mar- 
'  Lcsins. 

Dance  fans  won't  have  to  wait  for  the 
I  urn  of  the  Stuttgart  to  see  something 
<  :iting.  The  Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre  is 
1  forming  at  the  National  Theatre  for 
5  evenings  beginning  on  April  IL 
1  Dbolus  is  more  than  just  another  mo- 
c  n  dance  company.  It  is  an  ensemble 
(  six  brilliant  performers  (4  men,  2  wo- 


who  unite  dance,  mime,  and  acroba- 
tic techniques  to  create  a  stunning  and 
original  theatrical  event. 

Pilobolus  Dance  Theatre  was  founded 
in  the  summer  of  1971  by  Moses  Pendle- 
ton and  Jonathan  Wolken  who  had  met 
as  undergraduates  at 
Dartmouth  College  when 
both  were  taking  cho- 
reography classes  from 
Alison  Chase.  Shortly 
thereafter  they  were 
joined  by  two  more 
Chase  students,  Lee  Har- 
ris and  Robby  Barnett. 
Pilobolus  evolved  into  a 
completely  self-suffi- 
cient organization,  the 
dances  conceived,  cho- 
reographed, danced, 
managed  and  publicized 
by  thefourmen.  Eventu- 
ally the  company  ex- 
panded to  include  Ali- 
son Chase  and  Martha  Clarke.  Michael 
Tracy  replaced  Lee  Harris.  The  company 
has  toured  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  been  acclaimed  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  the  Brooklyn  Academy, 
the  Theatre  Maisonneuve  in  Montreal,  to 
name  just  a  few  stops  on  Pilobolus'  peri- 
patetic career. 

For  the  more  classically  minded  dance 
fan,  American  Ballet  Theatre  continues 


ove:  Marcia  Haydee,  Birgit  Keil,  and  members  of  the  Stuttgart  Ballet  in  Kenneth  MacMillan 's 
"Requiem,"  one  of  the  works  to  be  offered  beginning  May  24th. 


French  Cuisine  Served  After  the  Theatre 
in  Historic 
Georgetown  Setting 
Valet  Parking 
1 226  36th  Street,  N.W.  965-1789 


F.SCOTT'S 

The  early  and  late  night  place  to  be. 
Ideal  for  supper  before  and  after  the  theatre. 
36th  &  Prospect  Streets,  N.W. 
(Next  to  the  1789  Restaurant) 
965-1789  for  information  and  reservations 

Rediscover . 
^  aPanufisel^ 
ironcctiMught^ 


M/A 


a  respected 
name 
in  dining 


RESTAURANT 


Dinner  Nightly  till  10 

Fri.  &  Sat.  tUl  11 
Open  Sunday  4  to  10 

ake  Advantage  of  Kennedy  Center  s  Shuttle  B 
cm  Columbia  Plaza  Apts  by  dinning  first  with 

Complimentary  Parking 
For  Dinner  &  Theatre 

^    23rd  &  Va.  Ave.  N.W.  ^ 
Resv.  293  1272 

(In  Colunnbia  Plaza  Apts  1 


//w 


its  current  stint  in  the  Opera  House  unti 
April  10.  Repertoire  includes STi;aw  Lake 
Leaves,  Jardin  aux  Lilas,  Something  Spe 
cial,  Fancy  Free;  Coppelia;  Petrouchka 
Firebird,  Les  Noces;  Push  Comes  u 
Shove  and  La  Sylphide. 

April  will  be  a  particularly  rich  monti 
for  Washington  children.  The  Imagina 
tion  Celebration,  a  national  children' 
arts  festival,  will  be  presented  by  th 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  Alliance  fo 
Arts  Education.  This  joint  project  of  th 
Center  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educatioi 
will  take  place  from  Monday,  April  18 
through  Sunday,  April  24.  Premieres  o 
three  new  theatre  pieces  for  children,  es 
pecially  commissioned  for  the  occasior 
highlight  this  event. 

The  Little  Theatre  of  the  Deaf  wil 
'ficvioxmSirGawatn  and  the  Green  Knigb 
by  Jamaican  poet-dramatist,  Denni 
Scott.  This  one  hour  play  tells  the  stor 
of  Gawain,  a  pure  and  renowned  Knigh 
of  the  Round  Table,  who  decapitates 
wondrous  Green  Knight.  But  the  Greei 
Knight  is  magically  unharmed,  and  Ga 
wain  is  under  oath  to  seek  him  out  a  yea 
later  and  receive  a  similar  blow  in  return 
During  his  quest,  Gawain's  chivalry  anc 
courage  are  tested  and  he  learns  a  lessoi 
in  virtue  and  humility.  Sir  Gawain  is  di 
rected  by  Michael  Posnick,  designed  b) 
David  Hays  with  costumes  by  Fred  Voel 
pel,  and  acted  by  four  deaf  actors  am 
one  hearing  actor  using  a  combinatioi 
of  visual  language,  mime  and  spokei 
word.  The  work  of  the  LTD  is  wel 
known  to  children  across  the  countr) 
through  its  regular  appearances  on  Se 
same  Street. 

Patricia  Birch,  Will  Holt,  Doris  Chas( 
and  Gary  William  Friedman  are  collabo 
rating  on  a  multimedia  show  Light  Sings 
which  incorporates  taped  and  live  music 
kinetic  sculpture,  dance,  video-synthe 
sized  and  computer-generated  film.  I 
incorporates  songs  from  The  Me  Nobody 
Knows,  a  musical  inspired  by  the  wri 
tings  of  ghetto  children.  The  lyrics  an 
by  Mr.  Holt,  the  music  by  Mr.  Friedmai 
and  Light  Sings  by  choreographer  Patri 


ADAYINA 
LOCAL  HOSPITAL  COULD 
COST  YOU  ^450  BY1980 


If  present  trends  continue,  a  day  of  care 
in  a  local  hospital  could  cost  on  the  average 
of  S450  by  1980  in  the  Washington  area. 
That  doesn't  include  physicians'  charges. 

Of  course,  cost  alone  isn't  the  whole 
issue.  The  quality  and  accessibility  of 
health  services  are  vitally  important. 

We  think  the  quality  of  physician  and 
hospital  care  in  the  Washington  area  is 
generally  excellent.  And  we  know  you 
want  it  to  stav  that  wav. 


But  we  think  that  locally,  lack  of 
planning  and  coordination  has  led  to  a 
shortage  of  some  health  ser\  ices  and 
facilities  and  an  unneeded  surplus  of 
others. 

That's  a  waste  of  valuable  resources 
and  it's  costing  you  money. 

How  did  it  happen?  The  price 
of  health  care  has  been  escalating  far 
faster  than  that  of  consumer  goods. 

Inflation  is  a  big  item,  of  course.  But 
we  think  lack  of  plannmg  has  to  take  part 
of  the  blame.  Too  much  money  has  been 
thrown  at  the  problem  without  a  com- 
munity plan  of  action. 

\\'e  want  to  see  that  stop.  What  we 
want  to  see  instead  is  more  coordination 


and  cooperation  among  local  health  care 
planners  and  health  care  providers.  And 
the  coordination  of  health  care  sen  ices 
begins  with  area-wide  planning.  We  at 
your  local  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Plans  ha\  e  been  working  for  years  to 
encourage  the  development  of  efficient. 
melropoWtm  ana-wide  pl<i>ini>i,i;. 

We  furnished  financial  and  technical 
support  to  local  health  planning  agencies, 
as  the\-  began  to  get  their  programs  off 
the  ground. 

Then  we  funded  —  to  the  tune  of  a 
half-million  dollars  -  a  health  infomiation 
system  to  help  health  care  providers  and 
planners  get  the  data  they  needed  to  plan 
effectively:  in  other  words,  to  do  some- 
thing about  your  health  care  future. 

But  niany  unneeded  new 
facilities  and  services  are  still 
being  planned.  And  needed  ones  are 
not. 

So  we  all  may  wind  up  paying  for 
duplication  of  present  facilities  and 
serv  ices,  while  at  the  same  time  we'll  lack 
new  ones  that  could  help  meet  our  health 
needs  more  effectively. 

And  that  leads  back  to  the  $450  per 

day. 

Look.  As  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  we  represent  our  subscribers.  But 
if  \  (  )u  want  good  care  that  you  can  afford, 
when  and  where  you  need  it,  we  need 
your  help. 

In  other  ads,  we're  suggesting  how 
you  can  get  inxolved. 

Or  you  can  just  lie  there.  And  pay. 

To  learn  more,  write:  Help  Wanted, 
P.O.  Box  23600,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

It's  your  money.  It's  your  health. 
Help  us  take  care  of  them. 


Blue  Cross 
Blue  Shield 


Group  Hospitalization,  Inc. 
Medical  Service  of  D.C. 


We  believe  there's  more  to 
good  health  than  just  paying  bills. 


'Regpslereo  Mark  Blue  Cross  Associaicon  *  Regislerea  Service  Mark  ol  ihe  National  Associalion  oi  Blue  Shield  Plans 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAV 


THE  McDonald's  spring  festival  ni  a  spirited  Musu-jI  Sulme  to  the  Hemisphere.  All  events  in  the  Sp 
tival  are  free  and  open  to  the  public.  THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  ORCHESTRA  April  3 ,  CH-8:30.  Performances  b 
from  North  and  South  America  April  4-8,  GF-10:30,  12;30,  2:30  &  4:30.  A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HEMISPHERI 
CH-8:00.  Marionette  Show  April  6-8,  CT-10:30  &  1:00.  All-day  musical  celebration  April  9,  OF,  River  Ter 
lawn— 10:30  to  6:00.  Program  subject  to  change. 


April  Porfbrniiuice  ScIkmIuI 


OH-2:00  &  7:00 

ABT 

Coppelia 

CH-3:00 

WASH.  CHORAL  ARTS  SOC. 


CH- 


:30 


MCDONALD'S  SPRING  FEST 
A  Spirited  Musical  Salute 
to  the  Hemisphere 

Curtis  Institute  Orchestra 
Alexander  Schneider,  cund. 
Eugene  Istomin ,  pitiwo 


KT    2:00  &  7:30 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

THEATRE  FESTIVAL 

Stories  for  the  Theatre 

NT-8:00 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

CH-8:00 

MCDONALD'S  SPRING  FEST 
A  Salute  to  the  Hemisphere 

concert  featuring  artists  from 


ET-2:00  &  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

Meg 

OH-8:00 
ABT 

Petrouchka,  Firebird,  Les  Noces 
CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Erich  Leinsdorf ,  gu(?st  cond. 

NT-8:00 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 


OH-2:00  &  7:30 

ABT 

Push  Comes  to  Shove 
La  Sylphide 


CH- 


00 


PAUL  HILL  CHORALE 

Repeat  of  April  9 

ET-  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

Irene  Ryan  Awards 
An  evening  of  scenes 


ET-7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Upstream  toward  Lethe 
NT-8:00 
PILOBOLUS 

A  modern  dance  company 


it 


ET-2:00  &  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Upstream  toward  Lethe 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Antal  Dorati,  coiid. 
Mischa  Dichter,  piano 
NT-8:00 
PILOBOLUS 

OH-8:00 

SHENANDOAH 


ET-2:00  &  7:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 
Round  Trip  Ticket 

OH- 2  00 
SHENANDOAH 
CH-3:00 
ANNA  TENG 


THE  IMAGINATION 
CELEBRATION 
National  Children's  Arts  Fe 

ET-10:30 

as.  Navy  Band  &  Sea  Char 
CT- 11:00 

The  Indian  Experience 
CT-lOO 
Mime  Show 
CH-8:30 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCH. 

Aide  Ceccato,  cond. 
Daniel  Heifetz,  violin 
OH-8:00 
SHENANDOAH 


CHILDREN'S  ARTS  FEST. 

ET-10:30  &  12:30 
Little  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 
Sir  Cawain&the  Green  Knight 
Light  Sings  (multi-media) 
CT-11 :00  Mime  Show 
CT-lOO 

The  Indian  Experience 
CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Antal  Dorati,  cond. 
Sheila  Armstrong,  soprano 
Gwendolyn  Killebrew,  mezzo 
OH-8:00 
SHENANDOAH 


CHILDREN'S  ARTS  FEST. 

ET-llOO 
Jim  Thorpe 

in  public  areas:12:00  &  1:00 
Workshops,  Afro-American  dan. 
CT-1:00  Puppet  Show 
ET-2:00 

Sir  Gawain,  Indian  Exper,  Light 

CH-3:00 

ALFRED  BRENDEL  piano 

(M  8:30 

CATHOLIC  UNIV  SYMPH. 
ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 


CH 


30 


HANDEL  FESTIVAL 

Stephen  Simon,  mus.  dir/con. 
Solomon 

with  John  Reardon.  Sung  Sook 
Lee,  Marisa  Galvany,  Grayson 
Hirst,  Patricia  Brooks,  John 
Ostcndorf,  Lorna  Hayward, 
Martin  lsi:\>\>,  harpsichord 
Handel  Fest.  Chorus  &  Orch. 
OH-8:00 
SHENANDOAH 


OH-8:00 
SHENANDOAH 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

Antal  Dorali,  cond. 

MTL-8:00 

NEVERLAND 


CH-Concert  Hall      CT-Chautauqua  Tent      ET-Eisenhomer  Theater    GF-Grand  Foyer     NT-National  Theatr 


■HURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY  MAT 


SATURDAY  EVE 


CI1-11:00 

CT-10:30  &  1:30 

ET-7  30 

FRIDAY  MORNING  MUSIC 

CHILDREN'S  ARTS  SERIES 

ANNIE 

ET-7;30 

Old  Timey  Dancing 

OH -8  00 

ANNIE  a  new  musical 

OH  -2:00 

ABT 

book  by  Thomas  Meehan 

ABT 

Leaves,  Jardin  aux  Lilas, 

music  by  Charles  Strouse 

Swan  Lake 

Something  Special,  Fancy  Free 

1  ^vfl 

lyrics  and  dir..  .Martin  Chamin 

ET-2:00 

CH-8:30 

OH-8  00 

ANNIE 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY 

1  mH^I 

AMER.  BALLET  THEATRE 

NT-2:00 

All-Russian  piano  program 

Swan  Lake 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

NT-8:00 

CH-8:30 

by  Eugene  O'Neill 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

FRANSBRUEGGEN 

directed  by  Jose  Quintero 

NT-8  00 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

ET-7:30 

ET-2:00 

ET-7  30 

)EM0NSTRAT10N 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

Hay  Fever 

Hay  Fever 

Hay  Fever 

iLl  FGE  THEATRE 

OH-8rOO 

OH-2:00 

OH-8:00 

ABT 

ABT 

ABT 

Leaves.  Firebird,  Something 

Giselle 

Special,  Push  Comes  to  Shove 

NT-2:00 

CH-8:30 

i  f-tn-hirj,  Les  Soces 

CH-8:30 

WASH.  ORATORIO  SOCIETY 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

PAUL  HILL  CHORALE 
AND  ORCHESTRA 

L S^  MPHONY 

\r'  :  5 

with  members  of  Nat'l.  Symph 

B  minor  Mass  (Bach) 

Robert  Shafer.  ctinj 
NT-8:00 

NT-8  00 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

ANNA  CHRISTIE 

30 

CT-10  30  &  1  30 

ET-7:30 

'EMij.NSTRATION 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

CHILDREN'S  ARTS  SERIES 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

V  7  :-o 

Repeat  of  April  12 

Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Comp. 

Waiting  for  Godot 

I  I  IGE  THEATRE 

ET-7:30 

ET-2  00 

CH-8:30 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

AMER  COLLEGE  THEATRE 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  SOCIETY 

Waiting  for  Godot 

Waiting  for  Godot 

OF  LINCOLN  CENTER 

1  ^^\IPHONY 

CH-8:30 

OH-2:00 

Jaime  Laredo.  WalterTramplcr, 

GEORGIAN  DANCERS 

SHENANDOAH 

Charles  Wadsworth 

OF  ISRAEL 

OH-8:00 

NT-8  00 

SHENANDOAH 

PILOBOLUS 

NT- 8: 00 

i.i  Ml 

OH-8:00 
SHENANDOAH 

1 

PILOBOLUS 

1  -  S  \RTS  FEST 

CHILDREN'S  ARTS  FEST 

CHILDREN'S  ARTS  FEST 

CH  8:30 

ET  -10  30 

ET-10:30 

MINNESOTA  ORCHESTRA 

Smgs 

Sir  Cawain.  Light  Sings 

Sir  Gawain 

AND  CHORUS 

■.how 

CT-ll  OO  Puppet  Show 

CT- 11:00 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczeski.  cond. 

ET-12  30 

Indian  Experience 

Phyllis  Bryn-Jolson.  soprano 
Birgit  Finnila,  contralto 

Jim  Thorpe  All  American 

in  public  areas   12  00 

CT-  1  30  Afro-Amer  Dancers 

Symposium  on  Children's 

OH-8:00 

SFRATION 

ET   7  00 

Jim  Thorpe,  The  Indian 

Literature,  Plays  and  Stories 
12:00  &  2  30  Puppet  Show 

SHENANDOAH 

1  PHONY 

Experience.  Light  Sings 

2  30  Afro-American  Dancers 

,  cond. 

■  )  Ul 

CH-8:30 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SHENANDOAH 

ET-1:00 

Jim  Thorpe.  Indian  Experience 
Light  Sings 

SHENANDOAH 

CH-1:30 

CT-10:30&  1  30 

ET  -7  30 

MDNSTRATION 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 

CHILDREN'S  ARTS  SERIES 

Bibi  Andersson  in 

Repeat  of  April  26 

The  Metric  Show 

THE  ARCHBISHOP'S 

li  s  CEILING 

ET-7:30 

ET  -2  00 

CEILING 

ARCHBISHOP'S  CEILING 

ARCHBISHOP'S  CEILING 

by  Arthur  Miller 

Cll  -8:30 

prevu^w 

directed  by  Arvin  Brown 

s ^  ^IPHONY 

VAN  CLIBURN 

OH-2:00 

openmg  night 

piano 

SHENANDOAH 

CH-8:30 

CARLOS  MONTOYA 

OH-8:00 

gmtar 

'  \il 

SHENANDOAH 

MTL-8:00 

OH  8:00 

L  D 

NEVERLAND 

SHENANDOAH 

MTL-8:00 

NEVERLAND 

"»  Theater  Lab 


i 


Cuisine  Bourgeoise 

I    C'l|au  it|icre 

A  Relaxing  Country 
Inn  Atmosphere 
in  the  Heart 
of  Georgetown 

338-1784 

2813  M  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Gracious 


Waterfront  Dining  ^ 


Pre-Theatre  Specialties  • 
After-Theatre  Snacks  &  Pastries  • 
Fresh  Bouillabaisse  Fn  Sat  &  Sun 


Dancing  &  Entertainment  in 
The  Engine  Room  Lounge 


Monday  thru  Saturday  4  30- 
Sunday  Leisure  Dining  2  00- 


11 15 
1000 


Maine  Avenue  at  7th  Street,  S  W 
in  the  Channel  Inn  Motel 
Res  &  Info  554-2500 
Free  parking 


The  Potomac 
School 

Summer  Arts  Camp 
McLean,  Virginia 

Art,  dance,  drama,  band 
and  varied  camp  activities. 
Ages  10-15 
For  information  call  356-4101 


cia  Birch  {Pacific  Overtures,  A  Lit, 
Night  Music,  Grease,  et  al)  and  sculpt( 
film-maker  Doris  Chase. 

The  third  premiere,  Jim  Thorpe  A 
American,  is  offered  by  New  York's  Pi 
forming  Arts  Repertory  Theatre  (PAR' 
Written  by  Saul  Levitt  {The  Andersc 
ville  Trial,  The  Trial  of  the  Catonsvi 
Nine)  with  music  by  Harrison  Fichi 
Jim  Thorpe  is  one  in  a  series  of  histo 
cal  musicals  created  and  produced 
PART. 

This  festival  is  the  capstone  of  a  ye 
long  series  of  free  performances  that  v 
have  been  seen  by  some  60,000  childre 
Funds  for  portions  of  the  festival  ha 
been  received  from  the  George  Gu: 
Foundation. 


The  end  of  April  promises  a  maj( 
event  for  all  theatre-lovers— the  worl 
premiere  of  Arthur  Miller's  new  pla; 
The  Archbishop's  Ceiling.  Starring 
Miller's  drama  will  be  Bibi  Andersso 
the  famous  Swedish  actress  pictun 
above,  who  made  her  United  States  st^ 
debut  at  the  Eisenhower  Theatre  in  Fi 
Circle  in  1973. 

Arvin  Brown,  artistic  director  of  tl 
Long  Wharf  Theatre,  which  is  in  Ne 
Haven,  Connecticut,  will  direct.  Presentt 
Robert  Whitehead  and  Roger  L.  St 
vens,  the  Miller  play  will  previ 
beginning  April  27  in  the  Eisenhov 
Theatre  with  an  opening  scheduled  1 
April  30. -JUDITH  RAVEL  LEABO 


John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

HONORARY  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  Jimmy  Carter    Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford    .Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson    Mrs.  .Aristotle  Onassis    Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Kisenhowe: 

OFFICERS 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairma?! 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Vice  Chatn-ian  Harry  McPherson.  Ceneral  Counsel 

Henry  Strong,  Vice  Chairman  William  Becker ,  Associate  Counsel 

Frank  Ikard,  Secretary  James  F.  Rogers,  William  H.  Ryland, 

Charlotte  Woolard,  .4ssix/iiw/  Secretary  Henry  Strong, 

W.Jarvis  Moody,  Treasurer  Assistant  Treasurers 


Members  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  State 


Vlrs.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Carter 
vlrs.  Edward  Finch  Cox 
Ar%.  J.  Clifford  Folger 
Vbe  Fortas 

'eter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
.William  Fulbright 
.eonard  H.  Goldenson 
{.Philip  Hanes.  Jr. 
)rval  Hansen 


Mrs.  Rebekah  Harkness 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hatch 
.Mrs.  Bob  Hope 
Frank  N.  Ikard 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
Melvin  R.  Laird 
Mrs.  Michael  J.  Mansfield 
Mrs.  J.  Willard  Marriott 
Robert  I.Millonzi 
Ronald  H.  Nessen 


Mrs.  Donna  Stone  Pesch 
Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Smith 
John  G.  Spatuzza 
Roger  L.  Stevens 
Henry  Strong 
Benjamin  A.  Trustman 
Jack  J .  Valenti 
Lew  R.Wasserman 
.Mrs.  Jack  Wrather 


Members  Ex  Officio  Designated  by  A  ct  of  Congre 


oseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

enator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
;nator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

enator  Charles  H.  Percy 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

'.epresentative  .Albert  H.  Quie 

'.epresentative  Teno  Roncalio 

v'alter  E.  Washington,  .Wayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 


S.  Dillon  K'\^\e\ .\\.  Secretary ,  Smithsonian 

Institution 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin.  l  ibrarian  of  Congress 
J.Carter  Brown,  Chdinnan  of  the 

Commission  <ij  l  ine  Arts 
Gary  E.  Everhardt,  Director,  National  Park 

Service 

William  [L  Thomas,  Chairman, 

District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Advisory  Board 


•Mrs.  George  A.  Garrett,  Honorary  Truslet 
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The  Corporate  Rind 
for  thePerformin/g  Arts 

at  Kennedy  Center  Since  opening  its  doors 

barely  more  than  five  years  ago,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  has  attracted  more  than  17  million  visi- 
tors and  won  international  acclaim  for  presenting  theatre,  dance, 
opera  and  music  of  outstanding  quality. 

More  than  8  million  patrons  have  attended  5,400  major  per- 
formances since  the  Center's  opening,  keeping  its  theatres  and 
concert  hall  filled  to  a  phenomenal  85  percent  of  capacity. 

Nearly  600,000  students,  handicapped  and  elderly  people, 
service  men  and  women,  and  others  with  low  incomes,  have  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  the  Center's  half-price  ticket  policy.  In 
1976  alone,  more  than  one  million  people  came  to  more  than 
1,500  free  events.  At  the  Center,  the  performing  arts  are  not 
limited  to  an  affluent  minority. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  direct  Federal  aid. 
(Congress  appropriates  funds  for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
maintain  the  memorial  aspects  of  the  building,  but  no  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  for  general  support  or  to  underwrite 
performances.  The  Center  reimburses  the  Park  Service  a  pro- 
rata share  of  service  costs,  such  as  heat,  light  and  cleaning— an 
obligation  that  currently  runs  about  $500,000  a  year.) 

Now,  as  it  moves  into  the  future,  Kennedy  Center  is  expand- 
ing its  public  service  and  educational  programs.  It  is  inaugura- 
ting programs  to  develop  new  talent,  new  works  and  new  audi- 
ences. It  is  exploring  new  ways  to  increase  interest  in  the  per- 
forming arts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  do  so  and  continue 
to  maintain  its  high  artistic  standards,  free  of  government  sub- 
sidy, it  must  find  additional  sources  of  revenue  on  a  continuing 
basis.  A  number  of  American  business  leaders  are  now  cogniz- 
ant of  the  Center's  achievements,  its  needs  and  its  promise.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  formed  the  Corporate  Fund  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  at  Kennedy  Center  with  a  1977  goal  of  $1,000,000 
as  a  tangible  expression  of  the  business  community's  commit- 
ment to  the  Center's  future  excellence  and  the  growth  of  the 
performing  arts  across  America. 

Participation  in  the  Corporate  Fund  for  the  Performing  Arts 
is  open  to  any  business  enterprise  which  makes  a  minimum  an- 
nual commitment  of  $5,000  to  Kennedy  Center.  All  contribu- 
tions are  deductible  under  section  501  (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Four  classes  of  participation  have  been  estab- 
lished: Corporate  Leadership  Circle— $50,000  or  more;  Corpor- 
ate Patron  $25,000  or  more;  Corporate  Sponsor— $10,000  or 
more;  Corporate  Donor— $5,000  or  more. 


CHAIRMAN 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  Chairm 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Compa 

VICE  CHAIRMEN 

Thornton  F.  Bradshaw,  Presidem 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Frank  T.  Gary,  Chairman 
IBM  Corporation 
John  D.  deButts,  Chairman 
American  Telephone  &  Telegrap, 
Reginald  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
General  Electric  Company 
Howard  Kauffmann,  President 
Exxon  Corporation 
William  F.  May,  Chairman 
American  Can  Company 
Thomas  A.  Murphy,  Chairman 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Irving  S.  Shapiro,  Chairman 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Edgar  B.  Speer,  Chairman 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 

SECRETARY 

Harold  Burson,  Chairman 
Burson-Marsteller 

COUNSEL 

Lawrence  J.  Latto,  Esq. 

GOVERNORS  (as  of  2/28/77) 
Paul  Austin,  Chairman 
Coca  Cola  Company,  Inc. 
Edward  W.  Carter,  Chairman 
Carter  Hauiley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 
A.  V.  Casey,  Chairman 
American  .Airlines,  Inc. 
John  T.  Connor,  Chairman 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation 
Joseph  C.  Cullman,  III,  Chairmat 
Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
Justin  W.  Dart,  Chairman 
Dart  Industries,  Inc. 
Harry  J.  Gray,  Chairman 
United  Technologies  Corporatioi 
Raymond  A.  Hay,  President 
LTV  Corporation 
Edwin  K.  Hoffman,  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 
Daniel  Hofgren,  Vice  President 
Goldman  Sachs  &  Company 
John  H.  Horan,  Chairman 
Merck  &  Company,  Inc. 
Ralph  Lazarus,  Chairman 
Federated  Department  Stores 
C.  Peter  McColough,  Chairman 
Xerox  Corporation 
Edward  H.  Michaelsen,  President 
Phelps  Dodge  Industries,  Inc. 
J.  Louis  Reynolds,  Chairman 
Reynolds  International 
Richard  R.  Sh'wn,  President 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Con 
Lew  R.  Wasserman,  Chairman 
Music  Corporation  of  A  merica,  1 
Arthur  M.  Wood,  Chairman 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Company 


ROGER  L.  STEVENS 

Chairman 
MARTIN  FEINSTEIN 
Executive  Director  of  Performing  Arts 

PERFORMING  ARTS  STAFF 

ALEXANDER  MORR 
Genera!  Manager  of  Theatres 
THOMAS  R.  KENDRICK 
Director  of  Operations 
Robert  Jackson 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
David  J.  Nash 
•  of  Technical  Operations 
Jillian  H.  Poole 

•  of  Development 
Charles  Bright 
Director  of  Sales 
Edward  G.  Schessler 
Director,  Building  Management 
Verda.  V.  Welch 
Budget  Officer 
Richard  H.  Owens 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman 


F.W.  Rogers 
Director  of  Education 

David  M.  Young 
Producing  Director, 

College  Theatre  Festival 
Leo  Sullivan 
Public  Relations  Manager-Theatre 
Harlot  Stem 
Public  Relations  Manager— Music/Ballet 
Frank  Cassidy 
Public  Relations  Manager 
Special  Projects 


ENNEDY  CENTER  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

Hon.  Abe  Fortas 
Chairman 
Roger  L.  Stevens  Henry  Strong 

President  Secretary  Treasurer 

Board  of  Trustees 
Mrs.  James  Biddle 
Harold  Burson 
William  Cafritz 
Hon.  Sol.  Linowitz 
Robert  McElwaine 
Hon.  Harry  McPherson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Constance  B.  Mellon 
Robert  1 .  Millonzi 
Herbert  Salzman 
Hon.  Robert  Thayer 
Hal  Zeiger 


Kennedy  Center  is  maintained  as  a  national 
memorial  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Cecil  D.  Andrus 
Secretary,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior 
Gary  E.  Everhardt 
Dir.,  National  Park  Service 
Manus  J.  Fish 
egional  Director,  National  Capital  Region 
Olof  R.  Anderson 
General  Manager 


RESTAURANT^ 
Washington! 
NEW  Location,  NEW  Decor 
NEW  facilities 

Highest  ratings  by  dining  critics! 
BEFORE   AMI  AllFR  IHFAIRF 


Reservations:  452-1126 

Dominique's 

20th  &  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW  . 


Szechuan  &  Mandarin  Cuisin( 
OPEN 
3:00  A.M.  Weekdays 
4:00  A.M.  Weekends 
3299  M  Street-Georgetown 
Reservations:  338-3200 
Major  Credit  Cards 


GEORGETOWN  VOILA! 

BISTRO 
FRANCAIS 

RESTAURANT  CAFE 

10  A.M.  to  5  A.M. 
The  Atmosphere  of  Paris-TODAY 
338-3830 
3124-28  M  Street,  N.W. 


GREOTQAK 

A  new  kind  of  butcher  block  of  solid  oak 
in  random  lengths  and  variegated  nat- 
ural tones.  Massively  thick  v^^ith  heavily 
rounded  edge.  Solid  oak  trestle  base. 
36"  X  60"  and  a  real  buy  at  $179.  Other 
sizes,  round  ones  too. 


GEORGETOWN:  3140  M  St.  N.W.  •  333-7737 
BAILEYS  CROSSROADS  •  ROCKVILLE 
WINCHESTER  •  SPRINGFIELD  MALL 
MIAMI  •  CORAL  GABLES  •  FT.  LAUDERDALE 

QDOaeSIOJE 


FRIENDS  OF 
THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mrs.  Polk  Guest,  Chaimiaii 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
Three  IViistees  elected  by  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  R.Philip  Hanesjr. 

Abe  Fortas 

Henry  Strong 
Six  non-Tnistea  members  elected  by  the 
national  membership  of  the  Fneiids. 

Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Carusi 

Mr.  Robert  Charles 

Mrs.  Emanuel  Cohen 

Mrs.  Polk  Guest 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowell 

Stanley  Woodward 
HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Norris  A.  Dodson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  A.Garrett 

Mrs.  Jed  Pearson 

Mrs.  Clayton  Fritchey 
REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

Miss  Marya  Allen,  New  England 

Mrs,  John  de  Braganza,  South  Atlantic 

Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard,  Mid-Atlantic 

Mrs.  Donald  Lewis,  Western 

Mrs.  David  Robert,  HI,  Gulf  States 

Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Central 
STATE  CHAIRMEN 

Mrs.  C.Tracy  Barnes,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  Beck,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Edwin  B]um.  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Russell  M.  Brown,  f-hnda 
Dr.  Dorothy  D.  Bullock,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Louis  Cassels,  South  Carolina 
Mrs.  Pierre  Clemenceau,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  John  T.  Conner,  New  Jersey 
Ms.  Maxine  De  Bruyn,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Manuel  Esayian,  Delaware 
Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Thayer  Gilpatric,  New  York 
Mrs.  Jim  Goldate,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Erwin  Goldfine,  Minnesota 
Delton  Harrison,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Gustav  Heningburg,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Ross  Hughes,  Oregon 
Mrs.  George  A.  Hurd,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Cecilv  F.  Johnston,  Hawaii 
Miss  Marian  J .  Kerr,  Hdti..iii 
Mrs.  JaroUl  Kietfer,  Virginia 
Mrs.  Kerryn  King,  New  York 
Charles  Kirkland,  Michigan 
Mr>.  Pierre  Kolish ,  On-^oii 
Mrs.  Jo  D.  Kowalchuk,  Florida 
Mrs.W.  F.  Kuiken,hJ»s.is 
Mrs.  Michael  Lang,  .4n: 


,  Ohu 


Ms.  Kuth  l.icder,  Idaho 


rkansas 
I  Virginu 


■  K.  Oakes,  Ohu 
ott,  North  Cc 


Mrs.  Horcnc 
Mrs.  lim  Par 
William  J.E'olk,  ]x..  Missouri 
Mrs.  Robert  W.Quinn,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Ralph  Reeves,  Jr.,  North  Carolii 
Mrs.  David  Roberts,  IM,  Alabama 
Ms.  Bernice  Roscndial,  California 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Schneider,  Virgimn 
Mrs.  Ralph  F.Smith,  Vermont 
Mrs.  Dolf  Swing,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Fannie  T.  Taylor,  Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Wayne  Vetterlein,  MaiHf 
Mrs.  Dan  Weinberg,  Maryland 
Mrs.C.  Taylor  Whittier,  Texas 
Mrs.  Timothy  Wirth,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wolff,  Montana 
Mrs.  T.  Evans  Wvckoff,  Washington 


GIFTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

ARGENTINA-a  bronze  sculpture  by  Libero 
Badii  and  two  oil  paintings  by  Raquei  Forner 
for  the  box  tier  of  the  Opera  House. 
AUSTRALlA-a  set  of  seven  tapestries  for  the 
South  Gallery  representing  The  Creation  which 
were  designed  by  John  Coburn  and  woven  at 
the  French  factory,  Aubusson. 
I  AUSTRIA-a  crystal  chandelier  for  the  Opera. 
House  and  additional  light  fixtures. 
BELGIUM-mirrors  for  the  Grand  Foyer,  and 
■'or  the  Opera  House. 

CANADA— Eisenhower  Theater  stage  curtain. 
COLOMBIA-a  metal  sculpture  by  Eduardo 
Hamirez  on  the  south  circular  drive. 
DENMARK— a  procelain  relief  by  Inge-Lise 
<oefoed  for  the  Concert  Hall  lobby. 
iGYPT-alabaster  vase,  circa  2600  B.C.,  for 
he  box  tier  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 
■INLAND— chinaware  for  the  Gallery'  and  the 
'romenade  restaurants. 

'RANGE— two  tapestries  by  Henri  Matisse  and 
wo  sculptures  by  Henri  Laurens  for  the  box 
ier  lobby  of  the  Opera  House. 
JERMANY— bronze  panels  sculptured  by  Jur- 
en  Weber  placed  along  the  Entrance  Plaza. 
JREAT  BRlTAlN-a  sculpture  by  Dame  Bar- 
ara  Hepworth  for  Concert  Hall  box  tier. 
NDIA— twenty  specially  designed  planters  for 
Irand  Foyer,  Hall  of  Nations  and  Hall  of  State. 
RAN— two  identical  silk  and  wool  rugs  espe- 
ially  designed  and  made  in  Nain  for  the  South 
.ounge  of  the  Opera  House. 
RELAND-Waterford  crystal  chandelier  with 
>ur  matching  sconces  for  the  South  Lounge 
f  the  Opera  House. 

SRAEL- artworks  and  complete  furnishings 

)r  the  Concert  Hall  lounge. 

PALY- all  the  marble  for  the  exterior  and  in- 

rrior  of  the  building,  cut  to  specifications. 

\PAN— the  Opera  House  stage  curtain. 

ESOTHO— a  mohair  tapestry. 

.EXICO— two  tapestries  by  Leonardo  Nierman 

ir  the  box  tier  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 

lOROCCO— black  and  white  wool  rugs  for 

oof  Terrace  Galleries. 

ORWAY-cleven  crystal  chandeliers  for  the 
ancert  Hall. 

IVKISTAN— two  rugs  designated  for  use  in  the 
unges  of  the  Eisenhower  Theater. 
JRTUGAL— planters  created  from  ceramic 
les  designed  by  Mario  Silva,  South  Gallery. 
PAIN— two  tapestries  reproduced  from  origi- 
J  paintings  by  Cioya  for  exhibition  in  the 
lUth  Lounge  of  the  Opera  House  and  sculp- 
re  of  Don  Quixote  by  Aurelio  Teno  for  the 
ist  Lawn. 

II  LANKA-two  hand-crafted,  standing  brass 
I  lamps. 

irEDEN-18  crystal  chandeliers.  Grand  Foyer. 
/ITZERLAND-a  sculpture  by  Willy  Weber 
-  the  Concert  Hall  lobby. 
lAILAND-Thai  silk  for  furnishings. 
INISIA— reproduction  of  a  3rd  cen.  mosaic 
IRKEY— four  porcelain  vases  designed  b\ 
jfessor  Muhsin  Dcmironat. 
JGOSLAVIA-tapestries  by  Jagoda  Buic  and 
tefa  Rocici. 


WE  HAVE  A 
SPECIAL  PERSON  TO 
TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR 
SPECIAL  PERSON 

R.N.  SUPERVISION 
24  HOURS  A  DAY 


Beachwear  •  Legwear 
Lingerie       •  Loungewear 
1436  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W. 
L'enfant  Plaza  Center  S.W. 
1050  17th  St.  N.W. 


Special  Midnight  Show,  Fri.-Sat. 


INTERNATIONAL  INN 

No.  10  Thomos  Circle,  N.W..  Wash.,  D.C. 
780-4600 


American 
Classics 


After  200  years,  classic 
American  food  has  come  into  its 
own  here  at  the  Capital's  liveliest 
monument,  where  dining 
becomes  history. 

La  Grande 


Plush  elegance  in  a  classic 
American  restaurant  that  just 
happens  to  have  a  French  name 
Spectacular  international  cuisine 
at  surprisingly  affordable  prices 
Sumptuous  dining  from  noon  till 
2:30  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  until  a  half 
hour  after  the  closing  curtain. 
Relax  in  the  Cocktail  Lounge, 
open  from  5:30  p  m  until  as  long 
as  you  linger 

THE 

(iALIJ^KY 

A  uniquely  American 
international  cafe  serving  an 
enticing  array  of  delectables 
such  as  Crepes  and  Quiche 
Lorraine  Informal,  intimate 
Service  Monday-Saturday  from 
1 1  30  a  m  until  a  half  hour  after 
the  closing  curtain  Sundays  and 
holidays  1 1  30  a  m  to  8  p  m 

A  world  tour  in  itself,  offering 
international  selection  combined 
with  self-service  economy.  There 
simply  is  no  finer  view  of  the  Cap- 
ital's monuments.  Service  from 
11 :30  a.m. -8  p.m. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
For  The  Performing  Arts 
Telephone  833-8870 


Ticket  information:  254-3600.  Emergencies:  254-36: 
BOX  OFFICES:  Hall  of  Nations  (Concert  Hall  ticket 
Hall  of  States  (Eisenhower  Theater  &  Opera  House  t 
kets).  Hours:  10:00  am-9:00  pm  Monday  through  S; 
urday:  12:00  noon-9:00  pm  Sunday  and  holidays. Th 
ty  minute  free  parking  for  ticket  buyers  prior  to  6: 
pm.  Box  offices  will  validate  parking  stubs. 
GROUP  SALES,  BENEFIT,  DINNER-LUNCHEOI 
THEATRE,  HOTEL  PACKAGE  ARRANGEMENT 
Group  Sales  Manager:  Nancy  Gasper.  For  informati 
phone  (202)634-7201  or  toll-free  (800)424-8504. 
INSTANT  CHARGE:  Phone(202)466-8500. Tickets  I 
most  attractions  can  be  charged  by  telephone.  Tick 
go  on  sale  on  Instant  Charge  approximately  two  wee 
prior  to  performance  date.  Hours:  every  day  includi 
Sundaysand  holidays  from  10:00  am  to9:00  pm.  Am( 
ican  Express,  Bank  Americard,  Central  Charge  or  Ma 
er  Charge  credit  cards  are  accepted. 
PARKING  FACILITIES:  Enter  South  from  Entran 
Plaza,  Rock  Creek  Parkway  or  Expressway,  Exit  Noi 
to  Rock  Creek  Parkway  or  New  Hampshire  Ave. 


In  the  event  the  Kennedy  Center's  parking  facilit) 
is  filled  to  capacity,  additional  parking  is  availabU 
at  nearby  Watergate  and  Columbia  Plaza  Garages.  Fo 
the  convenience  of  our  audiences,  the  Kennedy  Cent 
er  is  providing  free  shuttle  bus  service  between  th( 
Columbia  Plaza  garage  and  the  Kennedy  Center  dailj 
from  7:45  to  1 1 : 30  pm. The  Columbia  Plaza  Garag< 
is  located  at  2400  Virginia  Ave.,  N.W. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION:  METRO  buses  to  ai 
from  Penn.  Ave.,  routes  80  &  81,  route  R2  to  and  fro 
18th  St.,  Conn.  Ave.,  Columbia  Rd.,  Catholic  Un.,  U 
of  Md. -route  R5  at  rush  hour. Taxi  stand  located  at  t 
Hall  of  States  entrance. 

CHECK  ROOMS:  Hall  of  Nations  &  Hall  of  States. Chei 
rooms  close  15  mins.  after  end  of  last  performance. 
LOST  AND  FOUND:  Please  telephone  (202)254-367 
LOUNGES  AND  RESTROOMS:  Found  on  all  seatii 
and  parking  levels  and  on  the  Roof  Terrace. 
PUBLIC  TELEPHONES:  Located  in  box  office  alcov 
and  on  all  parking,  seating  and  roof  levels. 
WHEELCHAIRS:  Reserve  in  advance  by  calling  (20 
254-3774.  Garage  parking  arrangements  for  the  disabli 
may  be  made  by  calling  the  garage  management  at  (20 
659-9620. 

INCOMING  CALLS:  One  can  be  reached  by  phone 
(202)254-3624  if  name&seat  no. ar«  left  with  an  ushe 
FREE  TOURS:  For  information  call  (202)  254-364 
Free  tours  are  available  daily  from  10:00  am-l:15  pr 


The  Filene  Memorial  Organ  in  the  Concert  Hall  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse.  The  Sound  Systems 
contributed  by  the  RCA  Corporation. 
Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  &  electronic  organ  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Panel  truck  courtesy  of  Sheehy 
Ford,  Marlow  Heights,  Maryland. 


RESTAURANTS:  On  the  Roof  Terrace: 
Im  Grande  Scene- Mon.  thru  Sat.,  12  noon  to  2:30p 
and  6:00  pm  until  half  hour  after  the  last  curtain.  CI 
sed  Sundaysand  holidays.  Reservations  accepted.  Coc 
tail  lounge.  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  5:30  pm  to  midnight. 
The  Promenade-Cifetetii  and  outdoor  terrace:  11:; 
am  to  8:00  pm  daily. 

The  Gallery  Cafe-  Mon.  thru  Sat.,  1 1 : 30  am  until  hi 
hour  after  the  last  curtain.  Sundays  and  holidays  11:; 
am  to  8:00  pm.  Telephone:  (202)833-8870. 


That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Healil 


8  mg,  "lar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  meihoi 


FULLY  STAGED  STUDIO  PRODUCTIONS  WITH  PIANO 


Debussy 

Pelleas  et  Melisande 

Massenet 

Manon 

Massenet 

Werther 

Menotti 

The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief 

Mozart 

Cosi  Fan  Tutte 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni 

Mozart 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

Mozart 

Die  Zauberflote 

Puccini 

La  Boheme- 

Puccini 

Gianni  Schicchi 

Puccini 

Madama  Butterfly 

Puccini 

Suor  Angelica 

Puccini 

11  Tabarro 

Puccini 

Tosca 

Rossini 

11  Barbiere  di  Seviglia" 

Verdi 

Falstaf f 

Verdi 

Rigoletto'- 

Verdi 

La  Traviata 

Wolf-Ferrari 

I  Quatro  Rusteghi 

SUBSTANTIAL  EXCERPTS,  FULLY  STAGED  WITH  PIANO 

Beethoven  Fidelio 

Mozart  Don  Giovanni 

R.  Strauss  Der  Rosenkavalier 

Verdi  Don  Carlos 

Wagner  Die  Walkiire 


"Two  or  more  new  productions 
^"Western  hemisphere  premiere 


THE  CURTIS  OPERA  1971-1977 
FULL  PRODUCTIONS  WITH  ORCHESTRA 


Britten 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Britten 

The  Rape  of  Lucretia- 

Cherubini 

L'Osteria  Portughese 

Cimarosa 

11  Matrimonio  Segreto 

Donizetti 

Don  Pasquale 

Handel 

Rodelinda 

Handel 

Serse 

Hindemith 

Hin  und  Zuriick 

Mozart 

Cosi  Fan  Tutte 

Mozart 

Don  Giovanni 

Mozart 

Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail 

Mozart 

Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 

Offenbach 

R.  S.  V.  P.    (Monsieur  Choufleu 

Offenbach 

Les  Contes  d 'Hoffmann 

Rossini 

L'ltaliana  in  Algeri 

Rossini 

11  Signor  Bruschino 

R.  Strauss 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos 

R.  Strauss 

Intermezzo""'^ 

Stravinsky 

The  Rake's  Progress 

THE 

CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 

OF 

MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


Forty-fourth  Annual  Commencement  and 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

Curtis  Hall  •  Philadelphia  •  Pennsylvania 

Saturday,  May  seventh 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven 


ORDER  OF  CEREMONIES 


ORGAN  PRELUDE 


Suite  Breve  

Dialogue  sur  les  Mixtures 
Sonata  No.  2  for  Organ  .  . 


Paul  Hindemith 


Jean  Langlais 


//.  Ruhig  bewegt 

GRADUATE  PROCESSION 


John  Weaver 

ADDRESS 
Henry  Pleasants 
Distinguished  Author  and  Critic 

CONFERRING  OF  CERTIFICATES 
William  Carson  Bodine,  Vice-President 
John  de  Lancie,  Director 

AWARDING  OF  DIPLOMAS 


CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREE 


The  National  Anthem — The  Star-Spangled  Banner 


Sonata  No.  3  for  Organ 
III.  Ruhig  bewegt 


Paul  Hindemith 


The  Vice-President 
The  Director 


The  Vice-President 
The  Director 


The  Vice-President 
The  Director 


GRADUATE  RECESSION 


Louis  Vierne 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 


CERTIFICATES 
Piano 

Steven  De  Groote  Robert  James  McDonald 

Violin 

Young-Mi  Cho  Soon-Ik  Lee 

Akiko  Sakonju 

Viola 

Sarah  Bailey  Clarke  Donald  F.  Dal  Maso 

Flute  Bassoon 
Sheryl  Henze  Danny  Keith  Phipps 


Accompanying 
Thomas  Isa  Jaber 


William  Austin 
Gwendolyn  Bradley 
Julia  Conwell 
Martha  Dodds 
John  Eisenhardt 
Constance  Fee 
Dean  Jorgenson 
Kim  Kostenbader 
Robert  W.  Lyon 
Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors 


Opera 

Michael  Myers 
Chrissellene  George  Petropoulos 
Carlos  Serrano 
Carol  Ann  Shuster 
Cornelius  Francis  Sullivan,  III 
Martha  Toney 
Stephen  Bradford  West 
John  Paul  White 
Gregory  Conrad  Wiest 
Steven  Alexus  Williams 
Sally  Ann  Wolf 


DIPLOMAS 


Voice 

Adelaida  Acevedo  Anderson  Christine  Adele  D'Amico 

Violin 

Mayuki  Fukuhara  Huei-Sheng  Kao 

Cynthia  H.  Martindale  Victoria  E.  Noyes 

Patrick  Shemla 
Viola 

Wayne  Allen  Brooks 
Flute  Oboe 
Sylvia  T.  Cartwright  John  A.  Ferrillo,  Jr. 

Bassoon  Harp 
Richard  S.  Hoenich  Richard  M.  Turner 

Organ 
Karen  L.  Lakey 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Piano 

Cynthia  Ann  Raim  Rita  Heidi  Reichman 

Violin 
Bayla  Keyes 

Viola  Oboe 
Allegra  Faith  Askew  F.  Martin  Schuring 

Mark  Timothy  Cedel  Robert  John  Stephenson 

Violoncello 

Heidi  C.  Jacob  Michael  Patrick  Reynolds 

Marcy  Beth  Rosen 
Double  Bass  French  Horn 

Donald  Hermanns  Jeffry  Martin  Kirschen 

Trombone 

Mary  Elizabeth  O'Quinn  Carl  Frederick  Lenthe 

Clarinet 
Charles  William  Salinger 
Trumpet 
Jeff  Shuman 


HONORARY  DEGREE 
DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 

Henry  Pleasants 


Peter  Lloyd 


Marshal 
Dr.  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Assistant  Marshals 


Harold  Smoliar 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  1  October  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


SERGIU  LUCA,  Violinist 


PROGRAM 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  (1685-1750) 


Sonatas  and  Partitas  for  Unaccompanied  Violin 
(Cothen  1720) 


Sonata  in  G  Minor,  S.  1001 
Adagio 
Fuga 

Siciliano 
Presto 


Partita  in  B  Minor,  S.  1002 
Allemanda  -  Double 
Corrente  -  Double 
Sarabande  -  Double 
Tempo  di  Bourree  -  Double 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  in  C  Major,  S.  1005 
Adagio 
Fuga 
Largo 

Allegro  assai 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


Sergiu  Luca  was  born  in  Roumania,  where,   fascinated  by  the  gypsy  fiddlers 
who  accompanied  dancing  bears  on  the  streets  of  Bucharest,  he  got  his  first  tiny 
violin  and  taught  himself  to  play  by  rote  at  the  age  of  four.     When  he  was  seven, 
his  family  moved  to  Israel.     There  he  continued  practicing  on  borrowed  instruments 
and,  at  age  nine,  made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  the  Haifa  Symphony.     Five  years 
later,  he  was  sent  to  boarding  school  in  England,  where  he  also  studied  violin 
with  Max  Rostal.     Following  his  teacher  to  Switzerland,  the  young  violinist 
enrolled  at  the  Berne  Conservatory  and  partially  supported  himself  by  painting 
and  selling  pictures  in  the  local  coffee  houses. 

An  audition  with  Isaac  Stern  resulted  in  Luca's  being  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1961  by  the  America-Israel  Cultural  Foundation.     After  intensive  study 
with  Ivan  Galamian  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Mr.  Luca  made  his  American 
debut  playing  the  Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  The 
following  year  he  was  a  finalist  in  the  Edgar  M.  Leventritt  International  Compe- 
tition.    In  1965,  Leonard  Bernstein  chose  him  to  play  the  Sibelius  Concerto  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  a  special  CBS  television  tribute  to  the  Finnish 
composer,  and  in  1969  he  made  a  highly  acclaimed  New  York  recital  debut.  Since 
then  he  has  made  numerous  tours  of  the  United  States,  including  appearances  with 
the  orchestras  of  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Miami, 
Richmond,  Portland  and  Sacramento.     He  has  also  given  recitals  throughout  Europe, 
Mexico  and  Japan,  and  has  performed  with  the  New  Philharmonia  in  London,  the 
Orchestra  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  and  the  Israel  Philharmonic. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  this  demanding  schedule  of  the  usual  concert  and 
recital  repertoire,  Luca  has  carved  a  unique  place  for  himself  in  the  violin 
world.     His  Tully  Hall  and  Kennedy  Center  performances  of  The  Complete  Sonatas 
and  Partitas  for  Unaccompanied  Violin  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  with  authentic 
Baroque  bow  and  gut-string  violin,  made  major  musical  news  during  the  1974-75 
season.     Three  months  later,  at  Tully  Hall,  using  two  different  violins,  three 
different  bows  and  three  different  keyboard  partners,  Luca  presented  works  for 
violin  and  harpsichord  composed  over  a  period  of  more  than  250  years,  each  in 
the  perspective  and  context  of  its  own  period.     Continuing  his  campaign  to 
restore  the  masterpieces  of  18th  and  19th  century  string  literature  to  their 
original  sound  and  style,  he  organized  "The  Music  Fraternity,"    a  small  ensemble 
of  virtuoso  performers  who  utilize  authentic  string  instruments  and  bows  of  the 
Baroque  and  Classical  periods,  augmented  by  valveless  horns  and  harpsichord  when 
indicated. 

Sergiu  Luca  also  serves  as  director  of  "Chamber  Music  Northwest,"  a  summer 
festival  he  founded  in  1971  in  Portland,  Oregon,  which  now  attracts  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  for  a  six-week  season  of  public  concerts,  workshops  and 
master  classes. 

The  violin  which  Mr.  Luca  is  playing  tonight  is  a  Baroque  instrument  made 
in  1669  by  Nicolo  Amati.     He  is  also  using  an  authentic  Baroque  bow  made  prior 
to  1700.     His  recordings  of  the  complete  Bach  Sonatas  and  Partitas  for  Unaccompanied 
Violin  will  be  available  next  spring  on  Nonesuch  Records. 


You  are  aovdially  invited  to  greet  Mr.  Luca  at  a  reception  honoring  him 
in  the  Common  Room^  immediately  following  his  recital. 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
FACULTY  RECITAL 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Sunday,  10  October  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


M.  DEE  STEWART,  Tenor  Trombone  and  Bass  Trombone 
Marion  Zarzeczna,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


Hommage  a  Bach 


Theme  Varie 


Danse  Sacree 


Mr.  Stewart,  tenor  trombone 
Miss  Zarzeczna,  piano 


Mr.  Stewart,  bass  trombone 
Miss  Zarzeczna,  piano 


Mr.  Stewart,  tenor  trombone 
Miss  Zarzeczna,  piano 


Eugene  Bozza 
(b.  1905) 


Eugene  Bozza 
(b.  1905) 


Henri  Tomasi 
(b.  1901) 


Etre  ou  ne  pas  etrel 
Monologue  d 'Hamlet 


Henri  Tomasi 
(b.  1901) 


Mr.  Stewart,  bass  trombone  solo 
Mr.  Lenthe,  tenor  trombone 
Miss  O'Quinn,  tenor  trombone 
Mr.  Walker,  bass  trombone 

INTERMISSION 


Sonatine 

Allegro  vivo 
Andante  sostenuto 
Allegro 


Fantaisie  Concertante 


Mr.  Stewart,  tenor  trombone 
Miss  Zarzeczna,  piano 


Mr.  Stewart,  bass  trombone 
Miss  Zarzeczna,  piano 


Jacques  Casterede 
(b.  1926) 


Jacques  Casterede 
(b.  1926) 


Carl  Lenthe,  Mary  Beth  O'Quinn  and  Malion  Walker 
are  members  of  M.  Dee  Stewart's  Low  Brass  Class 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  greet  Mr.  Stewart  at  a  reception  honoring  him 
in  the  Common  Room^  immediately  following  his  recital. 


-for;- 


I -J. I J 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Monday,  11  October  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 
The  Academy  House  Rehearsal  Hall 


THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
STEVEN  DE  GROOTE,  Piano 
DAVID  EFFRON,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 


I 

Polovetsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor"  (1869-1887)  Alexander  Borodin 

Presto  (1833-1887) 
Introduzione:  Andantino 
Allegro  vivo 
Allegro 

Presto  -  Moderato  alia  breve  -  Presto 
Allegro  con  spirito 


II 

Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Major,  Opus  26  for  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Piano  and  Orchestra  (1917-1921)  (1891-1953) 
Andante  -  Allegro 

Tema:  Andantino  -  Five  Variations  -  Tema 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Mr.  De  Groote,  Soloist 


INTERI4ISSI0N 


III 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Opus  64  (1888)  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Andante  -  Allegro  con  anima  (1840-1893) 
Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  Allegro  moderato 
Finale:  Andante  maestoso 


Steven  De  Groote:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Music  for  the  Prokofiev  Piano  Concerto  by  arrangement  with  G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Conducted  by  David  Effron 


VIOLIN  I 

Mayuki  Fukuhara 

Concertmaster 
Eayla  Keyes 
Adam  Silk 
Huei-Sheng  Kao 
Mitchell  Stern 
Victoria  Noyes 
Cindy  Martindale 
Soon-Ik  Lee 
Liang-Ping  How 
Hitai  Lee 
Patrick  Shemla 
Steven  Warner 
Se.rarr.y  Stahlhammer 
Lynn  Horner 
Sara  Lucktenberg 

VIOLIN  II 

Margaret  Batjer 

Prinoipal 
Mei-Chen  Llao 
Erica  Robinson 
Nadya  Tichraan 
Daniel  Hardt 
Olga  Mudryk 
Carmit  Zori 
Yoho  Fujita 
Carol  Minor 
Alicon  Dalton 
Nicholas  Danielson 
Cherry  Coleman 
Robert  Frank 
Dae-Shik  Kang 
Biane  Monroe 

VIOLA 

Wayne  Brooks 
Prinoipal 
Allegra  Askew 
Steven  Tenenbom 
Lynne  Edelson 
Sharon  Ray 
Karen  Dreyfus 
Donrld  Dal  Maso 
Mark  Ludwig 
Kathleen  Carroll 
Mary  Bishop 


CELLO 

Marcy  Rosen 
Prinoipal 
Michael  Reynolds 
Heidi  Jacob 
Vivian  Barton 
Sarah  Seiver 
Wendy  Tomlinson 
David  Fisher 
Nora  von  Pirquet 
Amy  Brodo 
Sarah  Boyer 
Mark  Fasshauer 

DOUBLE  BASS 

Donald  Hermanns 

Principal 
Brian  Liddle 
Peter  Lloyd 
Eugene  Jablonsky 
Robert  Kesselman 

FLUTE 

Pamela  Babett  (P) 
Sylvia  Cartwright  (B^  T) 
Barbara  Chaff e 

OBOE 

John  Ferrillo  (P) 
Martin  Schuring  (B) 
Harold  Smoliar 
Robert  Stephenson  (T) 

CLARINET 

Timothy  Blackmore 
Phyllis  Drake  (T) 
Monica  Jarvis 
Randy  Klein 

Charles  Salinger  (B,  P) 
BASSOON 

Mark  Gigliotti  (B) 
Richard  Hoenich  (P) 
Danny  Phipps  (T) 
Kim  'Jalker 


HORN 

Vincent  Barbee 

David  Bryant 

Robert  Hoyle 

Jeffry  Kirschen  (P,  T) 

David  Knapp 

Thomas  McAninch  (B) 

TRUMPET 

Brian  Moon  (B) 
Kevin  Rosenberry 
Jeffrey  Shuman  (P^,  T) 

TROMBONE 

Steve  Kamilos 

Carl  Lenthe  (B^  T) 

Mary  Beth  O'Quinn 

BASS  TROMBONE 
Mai ion  Walker 

TUBA 

Carleton  Greene  (T) 
Harry  Weil  (B) 

TIMPANI 

Michael  Bayard  (P) 
David  Gross  (T) 
Martha  Hitchins  (B) 

PERCUSSION 

Michael  Bayard 
David  Gross 
Martha  Hitchins 
Andrew  Power 
Sharon  Ray 

HARP 

Richard  Turner 
ORCHESTRA  LIBRARIAN 
Nancy  Shear 

ORCHESTRA  MANAGERS 

Robert  Hoyle 
Harry  Weil 


NOTE:    All  string  players  are  listed  in  seating  order.     Wind  and  percussion  players, 
however,  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  principal  players  for  each  work 
designated  as  follows:    B  -  Borodin;  P  -  Prokofiev;  T  -  Tchaikovsky. 


 . 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Monday,  1  November  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6  in  B-Flat  Major,  S.  1051  (1721)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Allegro)  (1685-1750) 
Adagio  ma  non  tanto 
Allegro 

Wayne  Brooks ,  viola  I 

Allegra  Askew,  viola  II 

Michael  Reynolds,  viola  da  gamba  I 

Heidi  Jacob,  viola  da  gamba  II 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello 

Brian  Liddle,  double  bass 

Barbara  Silverstein,  harpsichord 


II 


Fantasy  No.  3  in  B  Minor  for  Solo  Flute  Georg  Philipp  Telemann 

Largo  -  Vivace  (1681-1767) 
Allegro 

Fantasy  No.  1  in  A  Major  for  Solo  Flute  Georg  Philipp  Telemann 

Vivace  (1681-1767) 
Allegro 

Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 


III 


Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano  (1930)  Walter  Piston 

Allegro  moderato  e  con  grazia  (b.  189A) 

Adagio 
Allegro 

Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 
Sarah  Rothenberg,  piano 


Wayne  Brooks:  Graduating  student  of  Max  Aronoff 
Allegra  Askew:  Student  of  Max  Aronoff 
Barbara  Chaff e:  Student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 


THE 


CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Wednesday,  3  November  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  in  B  Minor,  S.  1030  (ca.  1720) 
Andante 
Largo  e  dolce 
Presto 
Allegro 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Musique  de  Cour  (1937) 
Menuet :  Allegrissimo 
Ballade:  Andante 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Badinage:  Allegro  molto 


Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Jean  Frangaix 
(b.  1912) 


Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 
Yoko  Fujita,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Nueve  Cantos  Antillanos 
Puerto  Rico 

Vida  Criolla 

Lucero  del  Alba 

Llego  un  Jibaro  a  San  Juan 
Republica  Dominicana 

Ella  vino  con  la  Fresca 

Cojl  en  el  Charco  un  Lucero 

El  dla  que  yo  la  vl 
Cuba 

Canto  Negro 

Madrigal 

Pregon 

Adelaida  Acevedo,  soprano 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Luis  Antonio  Ramirez 
(b.  1923) 


INTERMISSION 


Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen  (1828) 

Adelaida  Acevedo,  soprano 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Opus  94  bis  (1944) 
Moderato 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Andante 

Allegro  con  brio 

Mayuki  Fukuhara,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Serge  Prokofiev 
(1891-1953) 


Sylvia  Cartwright:  Student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Francaix  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Adelaida  Acevedo:  Graduating  student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 
Mayuki  Fukuhara:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jaime  Laredo 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Wednesday,  17  November  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  for  Clarinet  and  Bassoon  (1922;  rev.  1945) 
Allegro  tres  rythme 
Romance:  Andante  tres  doux 
Final:  Tres  anime 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


Duet  for  Tubas 
Fugato 


Saint-Jacone 


Duet  No.  1  for  Clarinet  and  Bassoon,  Wo027 
(Transcribed  by  F.  Hermann) 
Allegro  comodo 

Carleton  Greene,  tuba 
Harry  Weil,  tuba 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


y.legro  and  Arioso  for  Five  Wind  Instruments  (1942) 
Allegro  energico 
Arioso:  Moderato  e  cantabile 


Ingolf  Dahl 
(1912-1970) 


Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 
Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
David  Bryant ,  horn 
Kim  Walker,  bassoon 

INTERMISSION 


Quintet,  Opus  43  (1922) 
Allegro  ben  marcato 
Menuet 

Praeludium:  Adagio  - 


Carl  Nielsen 
(1865-1931) 


Tema  con  variazioni  (un  poco  andantino) 


Pamela  Babett,  flute 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe/English  horn 

Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 

David  Knapp ,  horn 

Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 


Sonata  in  D  Minor,  Opus  108  (1888) 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 

Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Charles  Abramovic,  piano 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Poulenc  Duet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Anthony  Gigliotti 
Carleton  Greene  and  Harry  Weil:  Students  of  Paul  Krzywlckl 

Dahl  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Nielsen  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Bayla  Keyes:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 

Brahms  Sonata:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


THE       CURTIS       INSTITUTE       OF  T-fUSIC 
Distinguished  Alumni  and  Faculty  Series 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  3  December  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


YOUNG-UCK  KIM,  Violin 
LUIS  BATLLE,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  23  (1800)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Presto  (1770-1827) 
Andante  scherzoso,  plu  allegretto 
Allegro  molto 


II 

Vier  Stucke  (Four  Pieces) ,  Opus  7  (1910)  Anton  Webern 

Sehr  langsam  (1883-1945) 
Rasch 

Sehr  langsam 
Bewegt 


III 


Sonata  in  E  Minor,  K.  30A  (1778) 
Allegro 

Tempo  di  Minuet to 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opus  162,  D.  574  (1817)  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  moderate  (1797-1828) 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Andantino 
Allegro  vivace 


YOUNG-UCK  KIM 


A  native  of  Seoul,  Korea,  Young-Uck  Kim  was  born  on  September  1,  1947.  At 

the  age  of  five,  he  studied  piano  and,  at  the  age  of  six,  he  began  his  violin 

studies.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1961  when,  at  the  age  of  lA,  he  enrolled 
at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  to  study  with  Ivan  Galamian. 

Mr.  Kim  made  his  official  United  States  debut  at  the  age  of  15  as  soloist 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.     He  was  winner  of  the  orchestra's  Junior  Student 
Auditions  in  1963  and  later  won  first  prize  in  the  Merriweather  Post  Competition 
in  Washington,  D.  C.     However,  it  was  during  the  1966-67  season  that  he  first 
received  national  attention  when  he  made  his  New  York  debut,  performing  the  Bruch 
Concerto  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philharmonic  Hall. 

Now,  at  the  age  of  29,  Young-Uck  Kim  has  appeared  with  great  success  on  four 
continents  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  young  violin  virtuosos. 
He  has  performed  with  most  of  North  America's  major  orchestras  including  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
National  Symphony,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  symphonies  of  Detroit, 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Baltimore.     His  European  activities  incluue  tours  as 
soloist  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony  and  the  Hague 
Residentie  Orkest,  as  well  as  appearances  in  France,   Sweden,   Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Spain. 

Last  season  he  performed  extensively  in  Korea,  made  a  brilliant  New  York 
recital  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  presented  master  classes  at  Ohio  State 
University,  and  performed  in  recitals  and  with  orchestras  in  more  than  25  key 
American  and  Canadian  cities.     In  addition,  he  has  performed  at  a  multitude  of 
major  music  festivals  including  those  at  Salzburg,  Spoleto,  South  Bank,  A-nbler, 
Caramoor,  Meadowbrook,  Ravinia,  Marlboro  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 

Plans  for  this  season  include  a  nationwide  "Music  from  Marlhoro"  to-:'"  in 
April  and  May  of  1977,  a  tour  of  South  America,  where  hs  wiJl  appear  with  his 
sister  in  a  series  of  recitals,  an  extensive  tour  of  .lanan  and  Korea,  and  a 
joint  New  York  recital  with  pianist  Emanuel  Ax. 

Mr.  Kim  performs  on  the  "Lipinski"  Guarnerius  doL  Ccs". .  dated    '.''37,  \;hich 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  violins  eve  -  mai'e.     He  records  for  DGG- 
Polydor  Records. 


LUIS  BATLLE 

Luis  Batlle  is  widely  known  throughout  South  Ajnerica,   Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  his  solo  and  chamber  music  performances.     He  has  toured  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Colombia  and  Peru  in  duo-recital  with  violinists  Salvatore  Accardo, 
Shmuel  Ashkenasi  and  Pina  Carmirelli,  and  has  presented  the  complete  cycle  of 
Beethoven's  sofiatas  for  violin  and  piano  with  Miss  Carmirelli.     At  the  invitation 
of  the  Soviet  government,  Mr.  Batlle  has  made  several  tours  of  Russia  and  will  be 
returning  there  for  additional  concerts  this  season. 

A  native  of  Uruguay,  Luis  Batlle  is  director  of  the  Conservator io  Kolischer 
in  Montevideo.     In  addition,  he  has  been  a  frequent  participant  at  the  Marlboro 
Music  Festival  during  the  past  20  years. 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Monday,  6  December  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 

I 

Three  Romances,  Opus  9A  (1849) 
Nicht  Schnell  (Not  fast) 
Einfach,  innig  (Simple,  with  feeling) 
Nicht  Schnell  (Not  fast) 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Quintet  in  E  Flat  Major,  K.  452  (1784) 
Largo  -  Allegro  moderato 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  Allegretto 

Freda  Locker,  piano 
Harold  Smoliar,  oboe  Vincent  Barbae,  horn 

Monica  Jarvis,  clarinet        Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Sonata  in  D  Major,  S.  1028  (1720) 
Adagio 
Allegro 

Andaat-^ 
All'gro 

Dor.ald  llarn»ajxas ,  double  bass 
Deborah  Dundore,  niaao 

^'.onj.t?.  for  Oho  a  x::-'.  PL— o  (19-2) 
F.lGgie :  Pais ih lene.it 
Schar^o:  Tres  anime 
Deoloratlo-.:  Tr^s  calme 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groots,  piano 

V 

Giovanni  Bottesini 
(1821-1889) 

Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 
Deborah  Dundore,  piano 

VI 

Duet  in  D  Major  for  Cello  and  Double  Bass  (1824) 
Allegro 
Andante  molto 
Allegro 

Wendy  Tomlinson,  cello 
Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 

Martin  Schuring:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Piano  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Donald  Hermanns:  Graduating  student  of  Roger  M.  Scott 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Frai'.cis  Fou.lsr.c 
(1899-1963) 


Tarantella 

Andante  mosso 
Allegro 


Gioacchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Studio  II-J  (Third  Floor) 
8:00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  December  7  Thursday,  December  9 

Monday,  December  13  Thursday,  December  16 

Monday,  December  20 

The  Curtis  Opera  Theater 
Presents  a  Studio  Performance  of 

RIGOLETTO 

Opera  in  Three  Acts,  Four  Scenes 

Music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901) 
Libretto  in  Italian  by  Francesco  Maria  Plave 
Based  on  the  play  "'Le  roi  s' amuse"  by  Victor  Hugo 
Premiere:  Venice,  11  March  1851 

Devised  and  Staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  Christofer  Macatsoris 
Technical  Direction  and  Sets:  Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Choreography:  Dorothy  Danner 
Projections:  Donald  Kardon 
Costumes:  Val  Read,  Monica  Spence-Santelli 
Chorus  Master:  Rick  Appel 
Rehearsal  Pianist:  Robert  McDonald 
Assistant  Stage  Manager:  Harold  Smoliar 
Production  Assistant:  William  Bumstead 

CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 

Rigoletto  Carlos  Serrano 

Borsa  Gregory  Wiest 

Marullo  Robert  Lyon 

The  Count  of  Ceprano    Cornelius  Sullivan 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  William  Austin  (December  7,  9,  16) 

Michael  Myers  (December  13,  20) 
The  Countess  of  Ceprano  Martha  Toney 

The  Count  of  Monterone  John  Eisenhardt  (December  7,  9,  20) 

Stephen  West  (December  13,  16) 
Sparafucile  Steven  Alexus  Williams  (December  7,  9,  16) 

Dean  Jorgenson  (December  13,  20) 
Gllda  Sally  Wolf  (December  7,  9,  16) 

Gwendolyn  Bradley  (December  13,  20) 
Giovanna  Sharon  Abel  (December  7,  9,  13,  20) 

Carol  Shuster  (December  16) 
The  Duchess'  Page  Martha  Toney 

Maddalena  Lucy  Carolyn  Meadors  (December  7,  9,  16) 

Constance  Fee   (December  13,  20) 

CHORUS : 

Marion  Rando,  Fran  Shimmin,  Pamela  Smith,  Ellen  Lutz,  Joan  Meixell, 
Audrey  Miller,  Barry  Kratzer,  Nick  Saverine,  E.  Frank  Murphy, 
John  Ziegler,  Drew  Bellinger,  Jack  Edgar 


Time  and  Place:  16th  Century  Mantua 


RTCOM-TTO:   AN   INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


Rigoletto  is,  bv  nil  dr. ini.it  K-  st.mdarcis,  an  impossible  work.     It    Is  perhai>s  the 
only  major  opera  in  which  evil  triumphs  over  good:  the  only  victim  who  receives  any 
punishment,  unjust  though  it  is,  is  Gilda,  the  only  perso*"  fr^e  of  any  guilt.  All 
the  villains  —  and  that  includes  the  rest  of  the  cast  —  go  scot-free.     No  justice, 
poetic  or  otherwise,  is  meted  out,  and  the  only  axiom  that  the  story  tries  to  prove 
is  a  rather    primitive  belief  —  unchristian  to  the  hilt  —  that  an  old  man's  curse 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  influence  the  destinies  of  men.     In  most  tragic  works, 
the  hero  meets  some  rather  severe  form  of  punishment,  but  this  fate  is  alwavs 
justified  by  the  "tragic  guilt"  of  the  hero.     Cilda's  only  guilt   is  her  rather 
justifiable  curiosity  about  the  names  of  the  men  in  her  life  —  a  trait  she  shares 
with  Elsa  in  Lohengrin.     Everv  time  she  asks  her  father  or  the  other  man  in  her 
life  —  the  Duke  —  to  please  tell  her  their  name  and  who  they  are,   she  receives 
either  a  gruff  rebuff  or  an  outright  lie. 

Verdi  wrote  Rigoletto  in  1H51,  based  on  a  play  by  Victor  Hugo,   !c  r.'arnui'C. 
This  play  had  been  first  performed   18  years  earlier  in  Paris,  where  it  created  a 
minor  scandal  —  minor,  because  tlie  work  itself  was  definitely  not  of  any  major 
quality.     There  is  an  axiom  that  mediocre  plays  make  the  best  libretti.  The 
reason  for  this  lies,  amongst  other  things,   in  the  fact  that  inferior  plays  can 
be  cut  down  to  the  bones  without  loss  of  substance.     (Faust  and  Hamlet  cannot  be 
cut  sufficiently  without  losing  the  whole  essence  of  their  meaning  and  therefore 
have  never  been  successfully  adapted  for  the  musical  stage.) 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  career,  Verdi  had  composed  a  string  of  works  which  all 
had  a  patriotic  character  and  which  had  made  Verdi  the  symbol  of  Italian  resistance 
against  Austrian  dominatitm.     The  works  of  his  middle  period  show  a  complete  reversal 
of  this  trend  —  politics  j^laved  no  part   in  the  stories,  and  there  were  no  rousing 
patriotic  choruses.     Beyond  that,   the  works  seemed  to  negate  any  poetic  justice  or 
proclamation  of  belief  in  tlie  Christian  principles  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  and 
redemption  for  the  pure  in  heart  and  deed.     ^^Tien  choosing  Victor  Hugo's  play,  Verdi 
thought  he  was  on  safe  ground  as  far  as  the  censors  were  concerned.     The  opera  was 
commissioned  for  Venice,  a  territory  held  by  Austria,  and  the  plot  did  not  have  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  popular  uprising  or  longing  for  freedom.     At  the  last  moment, 
however,   the  censor  found  some  objectionable  elements,   the  main  one  being  that  one 
of  the  principal  characters,  Francois  I^'^  of  France,  was  depicted  as  an  utter 
scoundrel,  and  the  censor  feared  that  this   judgment  could  be  applied  to  all  reigning 
monarchs.     Therefore,  Verdi  and  his  librettist,   Piave,  had  to  downgrade  their  king 
and  change  him  from  a  historical  figure  to  a  fictitious  minor  duke  in  Mantua,  thus 
also  bringing  about  a  change  of  100  years  in  the  epoch  of  the  play.     This,   in  turn, 
robbed  him  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  characteristics  of  a  "Renaissance  man."  Our 
hero  —  or  anti-hero  —  was  scaled  down  and  escapades  which  we  could  condone  in  a 
character  of  genius-like  stature  —  Francois   I^""  certainly  had  traces  of  genius  in 
him  —  become  minor  peccadilloes  which  do  not  justify  the  violent  happenings  on 
the  stage. 

Despite  all  its  negative  characteristics,  Rigoletto  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  v,;orks  of  musical  theater  in  existence.     The  reasons  for  this  are  many, 
though  the  main  one  undoubtedly  was  and  is  the  tremendous  force  and  vitality  of 
Verdi's  music.     The  play  by  Hugo  has  all  but  disappeared  from  our  theater;  in 
contrast,  Verdi's  Rigoletto  remains  as  one  c^f  the  most  vital  and,  after  125  years, 
most  beloved  of  oper.as. 

In  Rigoletto^  Verdi  for  the  first  time  made  extensive  use  of  tlie  device  of 
leit  motifs^  or,   rather,  one  Icii  nir>til':   th.it  of   the  curse.      Lt  domin.ites  the 
entire  action  and  elevates  the  opera  to  a  work  of  deep  psychological  insight.  The 
second  strong  motive  is  one  that  occupied  Verdi  all  his  life:   the  father-daughter 
relationship.     It  is  this  characteristic  that  elevates  Rigoletto  from  a  pure 
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melodrama  to  a  drama  of  deep  psychologi cn 1  probing.     This  fact  prompted  us,  in  the 
current  production,  to  attempt  to  present  the  work  in  the  form  of  "epic  theater" 
and  through  the  use  of  projections  to  make  the  inner  feelings  not  only  audible,  but 
also  visible.     In  this  opera,  Verdi  also  dispensed  with  the  traditional  "sinfonla" 
and  introduced  the  work  instead  with  a  tew  bars  of  the  leit  motif  of  the  curse. 
We  have,  therefore,  tried  to  incorporate  this  prelude  visually  into  the  proceedings 
by  showing  the  central  figure,  Rigoletto,  by  himself,  wrestling  with  the  terrible 
curse  which  is  laid  upon  him   I  aei   during  the  first  act.     The  whole  opera,  therefore, 
in  this  current  production  should  be  viewed  as  a  flashback  in  the  mind  of  Rigoletto. 
This  allows  both  performers  and  audience  a  greater  amount  of  liberty  in  viewing  the 
plot  subjectively  through  the  eyes  of  Rigoletto.     This,    in  turn,   emphasizes  the 
psychological  natur  .   cl:  the  plot,  allowing  us,  again  with  the  aid  of  the  projections 
which  depict  the  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  protagonist,   to  strengthen 
certain  inner  aspects  of  the  outward  events  which  are  linked  psychologically  to  the 
chain  of  circumstances.     Viewed  in  this  manner,    I  believe  that  the  inner  drama  of 
Rigoletto  becomes  the  main  element  and  brings  our  sympathy  closer  to  the  struggling 
father . 

The  eminent  critic,  William  Archer,   stated  once  that  "melodrama   (in  which 
category  he  places  I .e  vol  a'arnuse)   is  illogical  and  sometimes  irrational  tragedy. 
It  subordinates  character  to  situation,  consistency  to  impressiveness .     It  aims 
at  startling,  not  at  convincing,  and  is  little  concerned  with  causes,   so  long  as 
it  attains  effects.     Developments  of  character  are  beyond  its  province,  its 
personages  being  already  made  and  subject  at  most  to  evolutions  of  feeling." 
What   is  true  of  Ihigo's  drama    is  not  equally  true  of  Verdi's  opera.      In  the  play, 
it  is  difficult  to  sympathize  witli  the  misshapen  man  of  evil   that   is  Rigoletto; 
in  the  opera,  under   tlie   influence  ol   music,  however,  we  are  carried  on  a  wave  of 
sympathy  towards  this  m.m ,  and  thjs  wave  of  sympathy  is  made  more  substantial  by 
viewing  the  entire  conflict  subjectively  through  the  eyes  of  Rigoletto. 

—  Dino  Yannopoulos 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  l^l,OT 


ACT  I:   Scene  1  -  The  Ballroom  of   the  Duke's  Palace 

The  Duke  of  l^.mtua  boosts  oi"  his  amorous  conquests.     He  cannot  help  loving  all 
women,  and  he  tells  Borsa  of  Iris  most  recent  escapade:  a.,  unknown  young  girl  whom  he 
has  just  met.     For  the  moment,  however,  he  is  intent  on  seducing  the  Cour.tcss  Ceprano, 
Meanwhile,  Rigoletto,  who  is  not  only  court  jester,  but  a  panderin?;  .-.ycophant  who, 
because  of  his  own  deformity,  hates  his  fellow  man  and  is  alwc.;      Line  first  to  suggest 
means  of  torture,  imprisonment  and  even  murder  to  his  master,  mocks  Ceprano,  the 
furious  husband.     Marullo  arrives  with  a  iuicy  bit  of  gossip:  Rigoletto  is  keeping  a 
young  mistress  in  his  heavily  guarded  house.     As  Rigoletto  continues  to  taunt  him, 
Ceprano  and  the  others  plot  vengeance.     Suddenly  Count  Monterone  arrives  and  denounces 
the  Duke  for  dishonoring  his  daughter.     Rigoletto,  sure  of  .'he  Duke's  protection, 
viciously  derides  Monterone.     As  Montc^rone  is  arrested,  he  pronounces  a  curse  upon 
the  Duke  and  also  upon  Rigolp*-"'  :  May  he,   too,  suffer  the  fate  of  a  wronged  father. 

ACT  1 :   Scene  2  -  Rigol e 1 1 o ' s  House 

Monterone's  curse  weighs  iic.ivily  on  Kij^oletto.  Sji.n  a  f  uc  1 1  e  ,  a  i-)rof  essional 
assassin  approaches  Rigoletto  in  I  rout  ot  iiis  liouse .  He  knows  tliat  Rigoletto  is 
hiding  a  young  girl  inside  the  house,  and  he  offers  his  services  should  there  be 
any  need  to  dispose  of  rivals   for  her  affections.     For  the  time  being,  Rigoletto 
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refuses  Sparaf ucile ' s  offer.     He  enters  the  house,  still  brooding  over  the  curse. 
His  daughter,  Gilda,  dispels  his  black  mood  temporarily  and  he  finds  a  few  moments 
of  peace.     However,  everything  makes  him  suspicious  and  he  warns  Glovanna  to  let 
no  one  into  the  house,     \^^^en  Rlgoletto  goes  to  investigate  a  noise  at  the  gate, 
the  Duke,  disguised  as  a  student,  slips  into  the  garden  and  hides.  Rlgoletto 
returns  and,  after  further  warnings,  leaves  again.     Giovanna,  who  is  in  cahoots 
with  the  Duke,  leaves  him  alone  with  Gilda  and  he  passionately  declares  his  love. 
Knowing  that  Rlgoletto  will  return  at  any  moment,  he  then  bids  her  a  fervent 
farewell  and  promises  to  return  soon.     As  Gilda,  dreaming  of  her  new-found  love, 
retreats  into  the  house,  the  courtiers  assemble  on  the  street  outside  the  house 
in  order  to  abduct  her.     This  is  their  vengeance  for  Rigoletto's  insults. 
Rlgoletto  appears  among  them  and  is  led  to  believe  that  everyone  has  come  to 
abduct  Ceprano ' s  wife,  for  they  live  next  door.     The  courtiers  blindfold  Rlgoletto, 
and  while  he  holds  the  ladder,   they  carry  off  Gilda,  with  the  compliance  of 
Giovanna.     When  things  become  suspiciously  quiet,  Rlgoletto  tears  off  the  blind- 
fold and  finds  that  his  own  daughter  has  been  abducted. 

ACT  II;     In  the  Palace 

Having  returned  and  found  Gilda  missing,   the  Duke  goes  back  to  the  palace, 
distraught  over  the  disappearance  of  his  beloved.     The  courtiers  come  to  inform 
him  of  their  vengeance  on  Rlgoletto.     When  the  Duke  hears  that  Gilda  is  in  another 
room  of  the  palace,  he  rushes  off  while  the  courtiers  stand  guard,  supposedly 
preparing  themselves  for  the  morning  hunt.     Rlgoletto  enters,  searching  anxiously 
for  signs  of  Gllda's  presence.     When  the  courtiers  learn  that  Gilda  is  Rigoletto's 
daughter,  not  his  sweetheart,  they  seem  to  pity  Rlgoletto.     However,  they  still 
guard  the  door  to  the  Duke's  inner  chamber.     Suddenly  the  door  opens  and  Gilda 
rushes  into  her  father's  arms.     The  courtiers  leave,  and  Gilda  confesses  her  love 
for  the  Duke.     Monterone  is  led  to  the  dungeons.     In  a  moment  of  forgiveness,  he 
lifts  his  curse  from  the  Duke,  but  he  will  not  forgive  Rlgoletto.  Overhearing 
this,  Rlgoletto  swears  vengeance  on  the  Duke,  despite  Gilda's  protestations  that 
she  loves  him  in  spite  of  everything. 

ACT  III:  Sparafucile's  House  on  the  Outskirts  of  Town 

Because  of  his  profession,  Sparafucile  lives  in  a  cellar-like  fortress. 
Rlgoletto  and  Gilda,  looking  through  a  grate  in  the  ceiling,  are  able  to  see  what 
is  going  on  below.     Maddalena,  Sparafucile's  sister,  who  helps  him  lure  his  victims 
to  his  house,  enters  with  the  Duke  and,  in  a  passionate  scene,  promises  to  spend 
the  night  with  him.     Gilda  witnesses  this,  but  her  love  for  the  Duke  does  not 
change.     Rlgoletto  orders  Gilda  to  dress  as  a  boy  and  go  to  Verona,  where  he  wil] 
join  her.     Maddalena,  meanwhile,  has  become  attracted  to  the  handsome  young  Duke 
and  begs  her  brother  to  spare  his  life.     Sparafucile  at  first  refuses:  he  is  an 
"honest"  murderer,  a  professional.     He  finally  agrees  to  do  so  only  if  another 
body  can  be  substituted.     Gilda,  disguised  as  a  boy,  overhears  this  and  decides  to 
sacrifice  herself,  taking  the  Duke's  place.     Shortly  before  midnight,  amidst  a 
roaring  thunderstorm,  she  enters  the  house  and  is  murdered.     Rlgoletto  returns  to 
claim  the  body.     At  the  stroke  of  midnight,  Sparafucile  delivers  a  body  in  a  sack, 
leaving  immediately  and  locking  all  doors.     As  Rlgoletto  gloats  over  his  triumph, 
he  hears  the  voice  of  the  Duke  in  the  distance.     He  tears  open  the  sack  and 
discovers  his  dying  daughter.     "The  curse  of  the  old  mani"    cries  Rigoletto, 
and  he  collapses  over  the  body  of  his  daughter. 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  Conductor 


PROGRAM 


I 


Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  (1834-1838) 


Hector  Berlioz 
(1803-1869) 


II 


Serenade  for  Brass,  Percussion,  Harp  and  Celesta  (1952)'- 
March 
Nocturne 
Scherzo 
Hymn 


Willem  Van  Otterloo 
(b.  1907) 


INTERMISSION 


Til 


Sinfonia  for  Winds  a.:.'  Par ^usfl.^n  (1957)  ' 


Like  a  Motor 


Slow 


Lento  appassionata 
Scherzando 


IV 


"Metamorphosen"  (1944-1945) 

A  Study  for  Twenty-three  Solo  Strings 


Richard  Strauss 


(1864-1949) 


*By  arrangement  with  C.  F.  Peters  Corporation 
■'•By  arrangement  with  Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Incorporated 
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litai  Lee 
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argaret  Batjer,  Principal 

rica  Robinson 
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arol  Minor 
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VIOLONCELLO 

Michael  Reynolds,  Principal'"' 

Heidi  Jacob-'- 

Young-Chang  Cho' 

Vivian  Barton-'- 

Sarah  Seiver- 

Wendy  Tom] inson 

David  Fisher 

Nora  von  Pirquet 

Amy  Brodo 

Sarah  Boyer 

Mark  Fasshaviev 

D(XTBLE  BASS 

Donald  Hermanns,   Pr incipal  '  ■'• 
Brian  Lid.ile'-' 
Peter  Lloyd'' 
Eugenr-  .lablon^ky 
Robert  Kesselman 

I- LUTE 

Pamela  Babett 

Svlvia  Cart  wri  gin  (K) 

Barbara  Chaff e  (B) 

OBOi: 

John   Ferr  i  \  Vn  (H) 
Marti"  S<- ha  ring  (R) 
Haro] J  Smo  liar 
Ro be r *:   .'■  r  e.]}'  .o.tp  a 

CLARTNi:  r 

Timothy  Blackmore 
Phyllis  Drake  (R) 
Monica  Jarvis 
Randy  Klein  (B) 

BASSOON 

Mark  Gigliott  i 
Richard  Hoenich  (R) 
Danny  Phipps  (B) 
Kim  Walker 


HORN 

Jeffry  Kirschen,  Principal 

Vincent  Barbae 

Thomas  McAnlnch 

David  Knapp 

David  Bryant 

Robert  Hoyle 

TRUMPET 

Jeffrey  Shuman,  Principal 
Brian  Moon 
Richard  Steuart 
Kevin  Rosenberry 

TROMBONE 

Carl  Lenthe,  Principal 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn 
Malicn  Walker 

TUBA 

Carleton  Greene  (V) 
Harry  Weil  (B) 

TIMPANI 

Michael  Bayard 
David  Gross   (V,  R) 
Ai-^drew  Power  (B) 

P'-RCUJSION 

MLr'^ocl  Bayard 
Martha  Hit chins  (B) 
A.ndrew  Power 
George  Thompson-'-^"'- 

HARP 

Richard  Turner 
PIANO/CELESTE 
Sarah  Rothenberg 


-CHESTRA  LlBRiVRIAN:  Nancy  Shear.       ORCHESTRA  MANAtiERS:   Roborl  Hoyle  and  Harry  Weil. 

=  Performing  in  Strauss'  "Metamorphosen"  "•'•■'■  ^  Principal  in  Strauss'  "Metamorphosen 
"■■  =  Guest  Artist  NOTE:     String  players  are  listed  in  seating  order.  Other 

ctions  are  listed  in  seating  order  only  when  seating  remains  constant  throughout  the 
ogram.  Wlien  the  principal  position  is  shared,  the  listing  is  a  1  i^habet  ical ,  with  the 
incipal  players  listed  thus:  B  =  Berlioz;  R  =  Rorem;  V      Van  OLterloo. 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  10  December  1976  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 


Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opus  100  (1887)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  amabile  (1833-1897) 
Andante  tranquillo  -  Vivace 
Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andante) 

Stephen  Warner,  violin 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


II 


Quartet  in  A  Minor,  Opus  132  (1825)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Assai  sostenuto  -  Allegro  (1770-1827) 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Heillger  Dankgesang  eines  Genesenen  an  die  Gottheit  in  der  lidischen  Tonart 
(Song  of  Thanksgiving,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  offered  to  the  Divinity  by  a 
convalescent) :  Molto  adagio 
Alia  marcia,  assai  vivace 
Allegro  appassionato 


Diane  Monroe,  violin 
Sara  Lucktenberg,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


Stephen  Warner  and  Lori  Packer:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 
String  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Karen  Tuttle 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  10  December  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Phantasie  fiber  den  Choral  "Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme," 
Opus  52,  No.  2  (1898-1901) 

Karen  Lakey,  organ 
II 

Cinq  Pldcee  en  Trio 
Allegretto  vivo 
Andantlno 
Allegro  assai 
Andante 

Allegretto  quasi  marzlale 

Robert  Stephenson,  oboe  Timothy  Blackmore,  clarinet 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 


Max  Reger 
(1873-1916) 


Jacques  Ibert 
(1890-1962) 


III 


Quintet.  Opus  73  (1961) 
Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 

Allegro  con  brio 


Malcolm  Arnold 
(b.  1921) 


Brian  Moon,  trumpet  David  Knapp,  horn 

Richard  Steuart,  trumpet         Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 
Carleton  Greene,  tuba 


INTERMISSION 
IV 


Sonata  Pian'  e  Forte 


Brian  Moon,  trumpet 
Riciard  Steuart,  trumpet 
Vincent  Barbee,  horn 
David  Knapp,  horn 

Carleton  Greene 


Giovanni  Gabrieli 
(1551-1612) 

Steve  Kamilos,  trombone 
Mary  Beth  O'Cuinn,  trombone 
Malion  Ualker,  trombone 
Carl  Lenthe.  euphonium 
tuba 


Symphony  for  Brass,  Opus  5 
Moderato  -  Piu  mosso 
Adagio  -  Allegro 
Allegro  moderato 

Brian  Moon,  trumpet 
Richard  Steuart ,  trumpet 
Vincent  Barbee,  horn 


Steve  Kamilos,  trombone 
Carl  Lenthe,  euphonium 
Carleton  Greene,  tuba 


Victor  Ewald 
(1860-1935) 


VI 


Divertissement  (1942) 
Vivace 
Lento 

Vivo  assai 
Allegro 


Kim  Walker,  bassoon 
Margaret  Batjer,  violin 
Yoko  Fujita,  violin 


Jean  Francaix 
(b.  1912) 


Sharon  A.  Ray,  viola 
Nora  von  Pirquet,  cello 
Peter  M.  Lloyd,  double  bass 


I.  Karen  Lakey:  Graduating  student  of  John  Weaver.     II.  Woodwind  Trio:  Chamber  music 
students  of  John  de  Lancie.     Ill,  IV,  V.  Brass  Ensembles:  Chamber  music  students  of 
Glenn  Dodson.    VI.  Kim  Walker:  Student  of  Sol  Schoenbach;  Frangaix  Divertissement: 
Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir. 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Sunday,  12  December  1976  at  3:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Introduction  and  Variations  on  "Ihr  Blumlein  alle,"  Franz  Schubert 

Opus  160,  D.  B02  (1824)  (1797-1828) 

Pamela  Babett,  flute 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


II 

Air  and  Bourrie  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Transcribed  by  William  Bell)  (1685-1750) 

Harry  Weil,  tuba 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


III 

Suite  In  G  Major,  S.  1007  (1720)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Prelude  (1685-1750) 
Menuett  I 
Menuett  II 


Glgue 


Harry  Weil,  tuba 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Sonata  No.  1  for  Flute  and  Piano  (1945)  Bohuslav  Martina 

Allegro  moderate  (1890-195?) 
Adagio 

Allegro  poco  moderate 

Pamela  Babett ,  flute 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


V 

Suite  No.  1  for  Tuba  and  Piano  ("Effie")  Alec  Wilder 

Effle  Chases  a  Monkey:  Allegro  giocoso  (b.  1907) 

Effle  Falls  in  Love:  Lento 
Effle  Takes  a  Dancing  Lesson 
Effle  Goes  Folk  Dancing 
Effle  Sings  a  Lullaby 
Effle  Joins  the  Carnival 

Harry  Weil,  tuba 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


VI 

Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Opus  28  (1863)  Camille  Saint-Saens 

(1835-1921) 

Cynthia  Martindale,  violin 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


Pamela  Babett:  Student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Harry  Weil:  Student  of  Paul  Krzywicki 
Cynthia  Martindale:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 


THE      CUKTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Tuesday,  14  December  1976  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

From  Cantata  No.  105  (1723-1725)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Aria:  "Wie  zittern  und  wanken  der  sunder  Gedanken"  (1685-1750) 

From  Cantata  No.  72  (1723-1725) 
Aria:  "Mein  Jesus  will  es  tun" 

Christine  D'Amico,  soprano 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


II 

Sonata  for  Solo  Violin  (1944)  Bela  Bartok 

Tempo  di  ciaccona  (1881-1945) 
Fuga 
Melodia 
Presto 

Mitchell  Stern,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


III 

La  Nativite  du  Seigneur  (Selections)   (1935)  Olivier  Messiaen 

Les  Anges:  Vif  et  joyeux  (b.  1908) 

Les  Bergers:  Tres  lent  -  Bien  modere  -  Modere,  joyeux 
Jesus  accepte  la  souff ranee:  Tres  lent 
La  Vierge  et  L' enfant:  Lent  -  Un  peu  vif 
Dieu  parmi  nous:  Vif  et  joyeux 

Kerry  Beaumont,  organ 


Christine  D'Amico:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Casiello 
Bach  Arias:  Prepared  by  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Mitchell  Stern:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 
Kerry  Beaumont :  Student  of  John  Weaver 


Selections  from  "La  Nativite  du  Seigneur"  (The  Birth  of  the  Saviour) 
By  Olivier  Messiaen 


1.     Les  Anges  (The  Angels) 

"The  heavenly  army  was  praising  God,  s.'iying:   'Glory  to  God  In  the 
highest. '" 

.   .   .  From  the  Gospel  of  St .  Luke 


2.     Les  Bergers  (The  Shepherds) 

"Having  seen  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  manger,  the  shepherds  returned 
to  their  fields  praising  and  glorifying  God." 

.   .   .  From  the  Gospel  of  St  =  Luke 


3.     Jesus  accepte  la  souffrance  (Jesus  accepts  the  sorrow) 

"The  Saviour  said  to  his  Father,  on  entering  the  world:    'You  have 
not  accepted  sacrifices  on  account  of  sin,  but  a  human  form.'" 

.   .   .  From  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Hebrews 


4.     La  Vier^e  et  L' enfant  (The  Virgin  and  the  Child) 

"Conceived  by  a  Virgin,  a  Child  is  born  to  us,  a  Son  is  given  to 
us.     Rejoice  with  all  your  heart,  daughter  of  SionI     See  how 
your  king  comes  to  you,  with  justice  and  humility." 

.   .   .  From  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah 


5.     Dieu  parmi  nous  (God  among  us) 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE  F  MUSIC 

Fifty-third  Sea-J  -. 
Monday,  17  January  1977  at  •> :  00  P.  M. 
The  Academy  of  Music  Recital  Hall 


GERARD  SOUZAY,  Baritone 
James  Shomate,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


GABRIEL  FAURE  (1845-1924) 

Nocturne 
Les  Presents 
Sylvie 

Chant  d ' Automne 
Mandoline 
Prison 
Touj  ours 

JAC()Ul£S  LF.GUERMKY  (b.  1906' 
Come  Away  Death 


FRANCIS  POULENC  (1899-1963) 

Reine  des  Mouettes 
Le  Disparu 
Villon 

Couplets  Bacchiques 


INTERMISSION 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN  (1810-1856) 
Dichterliebe 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


Baritone  Gerard  Souzay  was  born  in  Angers,  France  on  December  8,  1918.  He 
studied  with  Pierre  Bernac  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.    An  extraordinarily 
gifted  artist,  he  has  received  worldwide  acclaim  as  a  recitallst,  orchestral 
soloist,  and  in  opera  as  well. 

Mr.  Souzay  made  his  recital  debut  in  1945  and  his  opera  debut  followed  soon 
thereafter.     His  American  recital  debut  came  at  New  York's  Town  Hall  in  1950. 
He  appeared  in  a  production  of  Monteverdi's  OrfeOy  conducted  by  Leopold 
Stokowski,  at  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  1960,  and  he  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1965,  when  he  sang  Count  Almaviva  in  Mozart's  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro.     He  has  performed  at  the  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Casals  and  Aix-en^Provence 
Festivals;  with  the  Boston  Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Chicago  Symphony;  at  the  Paris  Opera;  and 
in  recital  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  as  a  performer  of  French  songs  and  German  lieder,  however,  that 
Mr.  Souzay  is  best  known.     Endowed  with  a  magnificent  natural  voice, 
he  brings  to  his  art  those  qualities  e^.?e:.l.ial  to  a  fully-realized 
interpretation:  intuition,  depth  of  feeling  and  communication,  intellect, 
and  mastery  of  language  and  diction. 

He  has  recorded  extensively  for  Angel,  Philips  anJ  RCA  and  was  recently 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque  for  his  recording,  uf  Ravel  songs  for 
Philips.     His  current  releases  inclu-ie  the  complete  songs  of  Poulenc 
and  Faure. 


TRANSLATIOnS  AND  NOTES 


NOCTURI'JS  (Wight  Piece),  Opus  43,  Mo.  2  —  T'ords  by  Villiers  de  I'Isle-Adam 

Night,  ever  the  great  mystery,  opens  its  blue  caskets. 
As  many  flowers  on  earth,  as  stars  in  the  sky 
One  sees  its  sleeping  shadows  liorht  up  at  all  moments, 
As  much  by  the  charming  flowers  as  by  the  charming  stars. 

riy  dark-veiled  night  has  for  charm  and  brightness  only  one  flower  and  one  star  I 
My  love  and  your  beauty. 

LES  PRESENTS  (The  Presents),  Opus  46,  No.  1  —  Uords  by  Filliers  de  1' Isle-Adam 

If  you  ask  some  evening  the  secret  of  my  sic!',  heart, 
I  shall  tell  you  a  very  ancient  ballad  which  will  move  you. 
If  you  speak  to  me  of  torments,  of  disillusioned  hope, 
I  shall  just  gather  for  you  some  roses  full  of  dew. 

If,  like  the  flower  of  the  dead,  xjhich  flourishes  in  the  exile  of  tombs. 
You  \j±sh  to  share  my  remorse,  I  shall  bring  you  doves. 

SYLVIE  (Sylvia),  Opus  6,  No.  3  —  Hords  by  Paul  de  Choudens 

Do  you  wish  to  knov;,  my  sv;eet ,  whither  flies  straight  like  an  arrow  the  bird 
that  sang  in  the  young  elm"^    I  shall  tell  you,  my  sweet.     It  flies  to  the  one 
v7ho  calls  it ,  to  the  one  who  will  love  it  I 

Do  you  wish  to  know,  my  fair  one,  why  on  earth  and  on  the  sea,  by  night  all 
things  enliven  and  pair?     I  shall  tell  you,  my  fair  one!     There  is  an  hour 
in  the  universe  where,  far  av/ay  from  daylight,  Love  is  x^akingl 

Do  you  wish  to  know,  Sylvia,  V7hy  I  love  to  distraction  your  eyes,  sparkling 
and  languid?     I  shall  tell  you,  Sylvia  .   .   .  because  without  you,  in  life 
everything  to  my  heart  is  but  sorrow I 

CHAI'H:  D'AUTOMNE  (Song  of  Autumn),  Opus  5,  No.  1  —  I-^ords  by  Charles  Baudelaire 

Soon  we  shall  plunge  into  the  cold  shadows. 

Farev/ell  vivid  brightness  of  our  too-short  summers. 

I  already  hear  ,  falling  with  a  funeral  shock. 

The  wood  resounding  on  the  paved  courtyard. 

I  listen,  trembling,  to  every  falling  log. 

A  scaffold  in  construction  has  no  more  hollow  echo. 

Ity  spirit  is  like  the  tower  i;hich  succumbs  to  the  blows 

Of  the  battering  ram,  untiring  and  heavy. 

It  seems  to  me,  cradled  by  this  monotonous  shock. 

That  one  hastily  nails  a  coffin  somewhere.     For  whom? 

Yesterday  was  summer.     Here  is  autumn. 

This  mysterious  noise  sounds  like  a  departure. 

I  love  the  greenish  light  of  your  long  eyes,  sweet  beauty. 

But  today  everything  is  bitter  to  me,  and  nothing,  not  your  love, 

Nor  the  boudoir,  nor  the  hearth,  equals  for  me  the  sun  shining  on  the  sea. 

MANDOLINE  (Mandolin),  Opus  58,  No.  1  —  Text  by  Paul  Verlaine 

The  serenading  swains  and  their  lovely  listeners 

Exchange  insipid  remarks  under  the  singing  boughs. 

There  is  Tircis  and  there  is  Aminta  and  the  eternal  Clitander, 

And  there  is  Damis,  \jho,  for  many  cruel  ladies. 

Fashions  many  tender  verses. 

Their  short  silken  vests,  their  long  dresses  i^ith  trains. 
Their  elegance,  their  gaiety  and  their  soft  blue  shadows 
I'Jhirl  madly  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  moon  rose  and  gray. 
And  the  mandolin  chatters  amid  the  trembling  of  the  breeze. 


Please  turn  page  quietly  during  pause  between  songs. 


•ib 


Translations  and  Notes  —  2 


PRISOI!  (Prison),  Opus  83,  No.  1  —  T^ords  by  Paul  Verlaine 

The  sky  above  the  roof  is  so  blue,  so  calm  .   .  . 

A  tree  above  the  roof  rocks  its  crovm  .   .  . 

The  bell,  in  the  sky  that  one  sees,  softly  rings. 

A  bird,  on  the  tree  that  one  sees,  plaintively  sinps. 

My  Lord,  my  Lord!     Life  over  there  is  simple  and  quiet  I 

This  peaceful  clamour  comes  from  the  town  .   .  . 

^Tiat  have  you  done  oh  you  who  not/  weeps  endlessly. 

Say.'    I-Jhat  have  you  done,  you,  with  your  youth? 

TOUJOURS  (Always),  Opus  21,  Mo.  2  —  Uords  by  Charles  Grandmougin 

You  ask  me  to  be  silent,  to  flee  far  from  you  forever. 

And  depart  in  solitude  without  remembering  the  one  I  loved  I 

Rather  ask  the  stars  to  fall  into  the  infinite. 

The  night  to  lose  its  veils,  the  day  to  lose  its  brightness! 

Ask  the  boundless  ocean  to  drain  its  vast  waves. 

And  when  the  winds  rage  in  madness,  to  still  their  mournful  cries! 

^.ut  do  not  believe  that  my  soul  will  free  itself  from  its  bitter  sorrows, 

And  cast  off  its  fire,  as  spring  casts  off  its  flowers. 

COIVE  AJJAY  DEATH  (Text  from  "iHiam  Shakespeare's  'Tvjelfth  Might") 

Jacques  LePiuerney  tras  born  in  Le  Pavre,  T?rance  on  November  19,  1906.    He  studied 
under  Madia  Boulanger.     His  compositions  include  more  than  fifty  songs  with  piano 
or  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  a  sonatina  for  violin  and  piano,  and  two  ballets  • 
'Endymion  (given  at  the  Paris  Oper:^  in  19^^)  and  'La  Venus  Noire."     The  setting 
of  the  clotm's  song  from  Act  II  of  Shakespeare's    'Twelfth  Night"  was  especially 
composed  for  Mr.  Souzay's  recital  given  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  in 
London  on  December  5,  1976.     Mr.  Souzay's  accompanist  at  that  recital  was  Dalton 
Baldwin.     "Come  Away  Death"  received  its  first  American  performance  in  Dallas, 
Texas  on  January  11,  1977. 

REINE  PES  iIOUETTES  (Queen  of  the  Sea-Mews)  —  Text  by  Vilmorin 

Queen  of  the  sea-mews,  my  orphan-child, 

I've  seen  you  blushing. 

It  is  my  relief,  under  the  fog  bank. 

Veiled  and  voiled  of  your  unforgotten  grief. 

Blushing,  to  love  the  kiss  that  touched  your  guilt. 
You  soon  become  compliant  to  my  hand, 
Under  the  white  mist. 
Veiled  and  voiled. 
Mantle  of  our  bond. 

Grow  pink,  grow  warm. 

My  kiss  leaves  you  unveiled. 

Sea-mew  caught  in  the  knots  of  great  highways. 
Queen  of  the  sea-mews,  my  orphan-child. 
You  once  were  rosy,  yielding  to  my  gaze, 
Pink  beneath  the  chiffon  voiled, 
As  I'll  recall  always. 


Please  turn  page  quietly  during  pause  between  songs. 
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Translations  and  Notes  —  3 


LF  DISPARU  (The  Vanished  One) 

I  no  longer  love  the  Rue  St.  Martin 

Since  Andre  Platard  has  left  it, 

I  no  lonper  love  the  Pue  St.  Martin. 

I  love  nothing,  not  even  wine. 

I  no  longer  love  the  Rue  St.  'lartin 

Since  Andre  Platard  has  left  it. 

He  is  my  friend.     He  is  my  buddy. 

Fe  used  to  share  a  bedroom  and  bread. 

I  no  longer  love  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

He  is  my  friend.     He  is  my  buddy. 

He  disappeared  one  morning.     They  took  him  av/ay. 

Nobody  knows  anything  more  about  it . 

Re  has  not  been  seen  again  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

No  point  in  imploring  the  Saints' 

St.  Merry,  Jacques,  Gervais,   and  Martin. 

Not  even  Valerian  who  is  hiding  on  the  hill. 

Time  passes.     One  knows  nothing. 

Andre  Platard  has  left  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

VTJ.LON  (Jacques  Villon) 

Irremediable  life.     Life  alxjays  to  be  cherished. 

In  spite  of  plagues  and  low  morals, 

In  spite  of  false  stars  and  of  invading  ashes. 

In  spite  of  gnashing  fevers,  of  belly-high  crimes. 

Of  dried-up  breasts,  of  stupid  foreheads. 

In  spite  of  mortal  suns,,  in  spite  of  dead  gods. 

In  spite  of  lies,  the  daxra,  the  horizon,  the  water,  the  bird. 

The  man,  the  love,  the  light  and  kind  man. 

Sweetening  the  earth,,  lighting  up  the  woods. 

Illuminating  the  stone,  and  the  nocturnal  rose. 

And  the  blood  of  the  crowd. 

COUPLETS  BACCHIQUES     (Bacchanalian  St  anzas)   ^—  Anonymous,  17th  century 

I  can  c^o  on  all  the  day  long. 
I'm  solemn  anr'  merry  by  turns. 
^>Jiien  I  see  a  bottle  empty 

I  am  solemn, 

when  it's  filled  up 

I  am  merry. 

ITien  my  wife  keens  me  at  home, 

I  am  sober 

all  the  night  long: 
If  Katie  keeps  me  with  her 

then  I  can  be 

very  merry. 
Now    mv  pretty  hostess, 

pour  me  out  some  v;ine.' 


INTIEPJ'ISSION 
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DICHTERLIEBE  (The  Poet's  Love),  Opus  48 
Poems  by  Heine 


In  the  lovely  month  of  May, 
when  all  the  buds  uere  bursting, 
then  within  my  heart 
love  broke  forth. 

In  the  lovely  month  of  May, 
v/hen  all  the  birds  were  sinking, 
then  I  confessed  to  her 
my  longing  and  desire. 


From  my  tears  spring  up 
many  blooming  flowers, 
and  my  sighs  become 
a  chorus  of  nightingales. 

And  if  you  love  me,  child, 

I  give  you  all  the  flowers, 

and  before  your  window  shall  sound 

the  song  of  the  nightingale. 


II. 


The  rose,  the  lily,  the  dove,  the  sun  — 
I  once  loved  them  all  V7ith  ecstatic  love, 
the  little  one,  the  dainty  one,  the  pure 

one,  the  One. 
She  alone,  the  v/ell-spring  of  all  love, 
is  rose  and  lily  and  dove  and  sun. 


\lhen  1  look  into  your  eyes 
all  my  sorrov;  and  pain  disappear* 
but  \/hen  I  kiss  your  mouth, 
then  I  become  wholly  well. 

\Jhen  I  lie  upon  your  breast 
a  heavenly  happiness  comes  over  me 
but  V7hen  you  say:  I  love  you  I 
then  I  must  weep  bitterly. 


I  will  dip  my  soul 

into  the  chalice  of  the  lily: 

the  lily  shall  breathe 

a  song  about  my  beloved. 

The  song  shall  quiver  and  palpitate 

like  the  kiss  of  her  mouth 

that  once  she  gave  me 

in  a  wonderfully  svjeet  moment. 


In  the  cathedral  there  hangs  a  painting 

painted  on  gilded  leather. 

in  the  confusion  of  my  life 

it  has  shone  kindly  down  upon  me. 

Flowers  and  cherubs  float 

about  Our  dear  Lady. 

Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  cheeks 

are  exactly  like  those  of  my  love. 

VII. 

I  bear  no  grudge,  even  though  my 

heart  may  breal:., 
eternally  lost  love!  I  bear  no  grudge. 
Hov/ever  you  may  shine  in  the  splendor 

of  your  diamonds, 
no  ray  of  light  falls  in  the  darkness 

of  your  hearts 

I  have  long  knovm  this,     I  saw  you  in 
a  dream, 

and  saiT  the  night  vrithin  the  void  of 

your  heart , 
and  saw  the  serpent  that  is  eating 

your  heart  — 
I  saw,  my  love,  how  very  miserable 

you  are. 

VIII. 

And  if  the  flowers  knew,  the  little 
ones, 

how  deeply  my  heart  is  wounded, 
they  would  weep  with  me 
to  heal  my  affliction. 

And  if  the  nightingales  knew 
how  sad  and  sick  I  am, 
they  would  cheerfully  sound  forth 
their  comforting  song. 

And  if  my  woes  V7ere  known 
to  the  golden  stars, 

they  xi;ould  come  dovm  from  their  heights 
and  speak  consolation  to  me. 

They  cannot  all  understand  it ; 
only  one  knows  my  suffering: 
she  herself,  indeed,  has  broken, 
broken  my  heart. 


IX. 


I. 


The  Rhine,  the  beautiful  river, 
reflects  in  its  X7aves, 
with  its  great  cathedral, 
the  great  holy  city  of  Cologne. 


There  is  playing  of  flutes  and  fiddles, 
trumpets  blaring  forth: 
there  in  the  x^redding  party, 
my  dearest  love  is  dancing. 

There  is  sounding  and  roaring 

of  drums  and  pipes " 

and  in  the  midst  of  it 

the  good  angels  sob  and  groan. 


Please  turn  page  only  after  song  is  completed 
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Dichterliebe  —  2 


hlhen  I  hear  the  song 

that  once  my  sweetheart  sang, 

my  heart  wants  to  burst 

from  the  stress  of  savage  pain. 

An  oppressive  longing  drives  me 
up  to  the  wooded  hilltop; 
there  I  find  release  in  tears 
from  my  intolerable  grief. 

XI. 

A  boy  loves  a  girl 

who  has  chosen  another' 

the  other  loves  still  another 

and  has  married  this  one. 

The  girl  weds  out  of  spite 
the  first,  most  eligible  man 
i^ho  comes  her  way 
the  boy  is  miserable  over  it. 

It  is  an  old  story, 
yet  it  remains  ever  new; 
and  whoever  experiences  it  5 
has  his  heart  broken  in  two. 

XII. 

In  the  bright  summer  morning 

I  walk  about  the  garden. 

The  flowers  are  whispering  and  talking, 

but  I  wander  in  silence. 

The  flowers  are  x^hispering  and  talking, 
and  they  look  pityingly  at  me: 
'Don't  be  angry  v;ith  our  sister, 
you  doleful,  pale  man." 

XIII. 

I  cried  in  my  dream" 

I  dreamed  that  you  lay  in  your  grave. 

I  woke  up,  and  the  tears 

were  still  streaming  down  my  cheeks. 

I  cried  in  my  dream; 

I  dreamed  that  you  had  forsaken  me. 

I  woke  up,  and  I  cried 

still  long  and  bitterly. 

I  cried  in  my  dream? 

I  dreamed  that  you  still  loved  me. 

I  vToke  up,  and  still 

the  flood  of  my  tears  is  streaming. 


XIV. 

Every  night  in  my  dreams  I  see  you, 
and  see  your  friendly  greeting: 
and,  loudly  weeping,  I  throw  myself 
at  your  sweet  feet. 

You  look  at  me  sadly 

and  shake  your  little  blond  head, 

from  your  eyes  steal 

teardrops  like  pearls. 

You  murmur  intimately  a  quiet  word 
to  me, 

and  give  me  a  spray  of  cypress. 
I  wake  up  and  the  spray  is  gone 
and  I  have  forgotten  the  word. 


Out  of  the  old  fairy  tales 
a  white  hand  beckons" 
there  are  singing  and  sounding 
from  a  magic  country. 

T^There  bright  flowers  bloom 

in  the  golden  evening  light, 

and  in  their  lovely  fragrance  glow 

like  the  visage  of  a  bride", 

and  green  trees  sing 
ancient  melodies: 
the  breezes  sound  peacefully, 
and  the  birds  warble  there; 

and  hazy  images  rise  up 
from  the  earth 
and  dance  airy  revels 
in  a  mystical  chorus; 

and  blue  sparks  burn 

on  every  leaf  and  twig, 

and  red  lights  rush  about 

in  confused,  fantastic  circles; 

and  noisy  springs  burst  forth 
out  of  rough  marble, 
and  strangely  in  the  streams 
the  reflection  shines  forth. 

Ah,  could  I  go  there, 
and  there  delight  ray  heart, 
removed  from  all  torment, 
and  be  free  and  blessed  I 

Ah,  that  land  of  rapture, 
I  often  see  it  in  dreams, 
but  when  the  morning  sun  rises 
it  vanishes  like  spraying  foam. 


Please  turn  page  only  after  song  is  completed 
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Dichterliebe  3 


The  old  evil  songs, 
the  wicked,  depraved  dreams, 
let  us  bury  them  now^ 
fetch  a  large  coffin. 

Therein  I  uill  put  a  great  deal, 
but  I  won't  say  yet  of  what' 
the  coffin  must  be  even  larger 
than  the  Heidelberg  Cask. 

And  fetch  a  bier 

of  strong  thick  boards 

they  must  also  be  even  longet 

than  the  bridge  at  Mainz. 

And  fetch  me,  too,  twelve  giants: 
they  must  be  even  stronger 
than  Saint  Christopher 

in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  on  the  Rhine. 

They  shall  bear  the  coffin  out 
and  sink  it  into  the  sea, 
for  such  a  large  coffin 
deserves  a  large  grave. 

Do  you  know  why  the  coffin 
must  be  so  large  and  heavy? 
I  have  also  laid  my  love 
and  my  suffering  in  it. 

The  poems  which  inspired  this  cycle  are  all  taken  from  Heine's  Lyrisches  Intermezzo 
(1822-1823),  in  which  are  found  the  texts  of  most  of  the  well-known  Heine  songs.  Of 
the  sixty-five  poems  in  the  set,  Schumann  chose  sixteen,  and  though  they  do  not  tell 
a  definite  story,  for  the  most  part  he  has  kept  them  in  Heine's  order.     Thus  the 
first  four  poems  of  the  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  are  the  first  four  of  DiGhterliehe ^  and 
number  sixty-five  in  Heine  is  Schumann's  number  sixteen. 


The  translations  for  Diahterliebe  were  taken  from  The  Ring  of  Words:  An  Anthology 
of  Song  Texts,  selected  and  translated  by  Philip  Lieson  Miller  and  published  by 
U.  I'J,  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  (1973). 
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THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Friday,  21  January  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


K.  370  (368b)  (1781) 


Quartet  in  F  Ma.lor, 
Allegro 
Adagio 

Rondeau :  Allegro 

Harold  Smoliar,  oboe 
Diane  Monroe,  violin 
Sarah  Clarke,  viola 
Wendy  Tomlinson,  cello 

II 

Sonata  in  A  Major  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1886) 
Allegretto  ben  moderato 
Allegro 

Recltativo  -  Fantasia 
Allegretto  poco  mosso 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890) 


III 

Suite  in  B-flat  Major,  Opus  A  (1884) 
Allegretto 
Andante 
Allegro 

Introduction  and  Fugue:  Andantfii^-  Allegro  con  brio 

Pamela  Babett,  flute 

Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 

John  Ferrillo,  oboe 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 

Monica  Jarvis,  clarinet 

Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 

Kim  Walker,  bassoon 

Mark  Gigliotti,  contrabassoon 

Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 

Vincent  Barbee,  horn 

David  Bryant ,  horn 

Robert  Hoyle,  horn 

Conducted  by  John  de  Lancle 


Richard  Strauss 
(1864-1949) 


Harold  Smoliar:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Mozart  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 
Patrick  Shemla:  Student  of  Jaime  Laredo 
Franck  Sonata:  Chamber  music  students  of  Isidore  Cohen 
Strauss  Suite:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday,  2A  January  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Partita  in  B  Minor  for  Unaccompanied  Violin,  S.  1002  (1720) 
Allemande  -  Double 
Courante  -  Double 
Sarabande  -  Double 
Tempo  di  Bourr^e  -  Double 

Bay la  Keyes,  violin 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Sonata  No.  4  in  E-flat  Major  for  Piano,  Opus  7  (1796-97) 
Allegro  molto  e  con  brio 
Largo,  con  gran  espressione 
Allegro 

Rondo:  ?oco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Marcantonio  Barone,  piano 


III 

Polonaise  No.  2  in  E-flat  Minor,  Opus  26,  No.  2  (1834-35)  Frederic  Chopin 

(1810-1849) 

Etude  No.  1  in  C  Major,  Opus  10,  No.  1  (1829-32)  Frederic  Chopin 

(1810-1849) 

Marcantonio  Barone,  piano 


Bayla  Keyes:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamlan  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Marcantonio  Barone:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Wednesday.  26  January  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  G  Minor  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1916-1917)  Claude  Debussy 

Allegro  vivo  (1862-1918) 
Intermede:  Fantasque  et  leger 
Finale:  Tres  anime 

Cannit  Zori,  violin 
Thomas  Lorango,  piano 


II 

Sonata  for  Double  Bass  and  Piano  (1949)  Paul  Hindemith 

Allegretto  (1895-1963) 
Scherzo:  Allegro  assai 

Molto  adagio  -  Lied:  Allegretto  grazioso 


Valse  Miniature,  Opus  1,  No,  2  Serge  Koussevltzky 

(1874-1951) 

Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  A  Major,  Opus  100  (1886)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  amabile  (1833-1897) 
Andante  tranquillo  -  Vivace 
Allegretto  grazioso  (Quasi  andante) 

Liang-Ping  How,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Carmit  Zori:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jaime  Laredo 
Peter  Lloyd:  Student  of  Roger  M.  Scott 
Liang-Ping  How:  Student  of  Jaime  Laredo 
and  Yuml  Ninomiya  Scott 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday.  31  January  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Partita  in  E  Major  for  Unaccompanied  Violin,  S,  1006  (1720) 
Preludlo 
Loure 

Gavotte  en  Rondeau 
Menuett  I 
Menuete  II 
Bourree 
Glgue 

Margaret  Batjer,  violin 


II 

Concerto  In  A  Miner,  Opus  53  (1879-80) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  glocoso,  ma  non  troppo 

Margaret  Batler,  violin 
Thomas  Lorango,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Quintet  in  F  Minor,  Opus  34  (186A) 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Scherzo:  Allegro 

Finale:  Poco  sostenuto  -  Allegro  non  troppo 

Thomas  Lorango,  piano 
Adam  Silk,  violin 
Erica  Robinson,  violin 
Mark  Cedel,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Margaret  Batjer:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  David  Cerone 
Brahms    Quintet:  Chamber  music  stude  icr       Isidore  Cohen 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Antonln  Dvorak 
(^841-1904) 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Curtis  Hall 
Friday,  h  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  in  F  Major,  Opus  5^  (l8oU) 
In  tempo  d'un  Menuetto 
Allegretto 

Scherzo  in  B  Minor,  Opus  20  (183I-I832) 


Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(I810-I8U9) 


Etude  No.  2  in  E-flat  Major 

from  "Grand  Etudes  after  Paganini"  (1838) 


Franz  Liszt 
(1811-1886) 


Sook-Chung  Kim,  piano 

FIRST  INTERMISSION 
II 

Sonata  for  Horn,  Trumpet  and  Trombone  (1922) 
Allegro  moderate 
AndaiiwC 
Rondeau 

David  Bryant,  horn 
Richard  Steuart ,  trumpet 
Mary  "^eth  O'Quinn,  tronibone 

III 

Sonata  for  Horn  Solo 

Moderato  espressivo  -  Andantino  cantabile 
Allegretto 


Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 


Legend 


David  Bryant,  horn 
IV 


Richard  Steuart ,  trumpet 
Fred  Moyer,  piano 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


7itali  Boujanovsky 


Georges  Enesco 
(1881-1955) 


Two  Pastiches 

Nicht  zu  lebhaft,  mit  Wienerschnitzel 
Allegro  molto  lasagna 

David  Bryant ,  horn 
Richard  Steuart,  trumpet 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn,  trombone 


Walter  S.  Hartley 
(b.  1927) 


SECOND  INTERMISSION 


Friday,  U  February  1977  at  OtOO  P.  N.  (Page  2) 


Piece  en  re 


Yl 

Jeffry  Klrsclien,  Korn 
Rlehanl  Steucurt,  tnnpet 
Mai'y  Beth  0*Quimi«  trt^ibone 

m 


Trio  for  Brass  Instrunents 

Prelude 
Air 

Scherso 
Finale 


Jeffry  KlrseKen*  horn 
Richard  Steuart*  trumpet 
Mary  Beth  0*Quinn,  tronbone 


Jiiles  Orval 


Arthur  Frackenpohl 
(b.  192'*) 


Sook*Chung  Kin:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokeloff 
Brass  Trlot  Chanlber  nusio  students  of  Olenn  Dedson 
David  Bryant:  Student  of  Mason  Jones 
Richard  Steuart:  Student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday,  7  February  1977  at  8:00  ^.  J^. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Chaconne  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

from  Partita  No.  2  in  D  Minor  for  Unaccompanied  Violin,  ( 1685-1750 ) 

S.  lOOU  (1720) 

P?Ltrick  Shenjla,  violin 
II 

Sonata  in  A  Minor  for  Violin  Alone,  Opus  27,  No.  2 
Obsession:  Prelude  (Poco  vivace) 
Malinconia:  Poco  lento 
Danse  des  Ombres :  Sarabande 
Les  Furies:  Allegro  furioso 

Pa,tric^  Shemla,  violin 
III 

La  Campanella 

from  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Opus  7 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

IV 

Seven  Variations  on  "Bei  Mannern  -welche  Liebe  fiihlen"  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

from  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  WoO  k6  (l80l)  '1770-1827) 

Michael  Reynolds,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 

V 

Suite  No.  5  in  C  Minor  for  Unaccompanied  Cello,  S.  IDll  (1720 )    Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Prelude  -  Fuga  ( 1685-1750) 

Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 
Gavotte  I 
Gavotte  II 
Gigue 

Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Eugene  Ysaj?-e 
(1858-1921) 


Niccolo  Paganini 
(I782--I8I1O) 


Patrick  Shemla:  Student  of  Jaime  Laredo  and  Yumi  Ninomiya  Scott 
Michael  Reynolds;  Student  of  David  Soyer 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Friday,  11  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 

PROGRAM 

I 

Wind  Quintet  No.  3  in  F  Major 
Allegretto  maestoso 
Larghetto  sostenuto 
Allegretto  con  brio 

Sylvia  Cartwright ,  flute  Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 

Robert  Stephenson,  oboe  Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 

II 

Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  Opus  6  (1932) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  -  Presto  -  di  nuovo  Adagio 
Allegro  appassionato 

Introduction  and  Polonaise  brillante,  Opus  3  ( 1829-30) 

Sarah  Seiver,  cello 
Cecile  Licad,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Ten  Blake  Songs  for  Voice  and  Oboe 
Infant  Joy 
A  Poison  Tree 
The  Piper 
London 
The  Lamb 
The  Shepherd 
Ah  I  Sunflower 
Cruelty  Has  a  Hujnan  Heart 
The  Divine  Image 
Eternity 

Christine  D'Amico,  soprano        Gregory  Wiest,  tenor 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 

IV 

Sonata  in  C  Minor,  Opus  30,  No.  2  (l802 ) 
Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Finale :  Allegro 

Bayla  Keyes ,  violin 
Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 

Wind  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 
Sarah  Seiver:  Student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Vaughan  Williams  Songs:  Vocal  repertoire  students  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Bayla  Keyes:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galpjnian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Beethoven  Sonata:  Chamber  music  students  of  Karen  Tuttle 


Giovanni  Giuseppe  Cambini 
(I7ii6-l835) 


Samuel  Barber 
(b.  1910) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(l8lO-l8i+9) 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
(1872-1958) 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  l8  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 

I.     ITALIAN  SONGS  AND  ARIAS 
Agnus  Dei  from  Missa  Solemnis,  K.  337  (l780) 

Qual  Farfalletta  Amante 

Ismael's  Aria  from  II  Sedecia,  Re  di  Gerusalemme 
Piangero  la  sorte  mia  (Aria)  from  Giulio  Cesare 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 
Domenico  Scarlatti 
(1683-1757) 
Alessandro  Scarlatti 
(1660-1725) 
George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


II.  GERMAN  LIEDER 
Phantasie  from  "Don  Juan"  (Nikolaus  Lenau,  after  Tirso  de  Molina) 

(With  harp  accompaniment) 
Ich  atmet'  einen  linden  Duft  (1902)  (Friedrich  Riickert ) 
Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?  (1888)  (From  Pes  Knaben  Wunderhorn) 
Liebst  du  urn  Schonheit  (1902)  (Friedrich  Riickert ) 

Scheiden  und  Meiden  (1882)  (From  Lieder  und  Gesange  aus  der  Jugendzelt) 

III.  FRENCH  SONGS 
A  sa  guitare  (1935)  (Pierre  de  Ronsard) 

(With  harp  accompaniment ) 
Air  Champetre  from  Airs  chantes  (1928)  (Jean  Moreas) 
Priez  pour  paix  (1938)  (Charles  d' Orleans) 
Les  Chemins  de  1' amour  (19^0)  (Jean  Anouilh) 


Gustav  Mahler 
(1860-1911) 


Francis  Povilenc 
(1899-1963) 


IV.     GREEK  AND  SPANISH  SONGS 

To  Layarni  (The  Lamh) 

E  Ahtitha  (The  Rays)  (Text  by  Valaritis) 
Elegia  Eterna  (Text  by  Apales  Mestres) 

(Translated  by  Dr.  John  Ecsodi) 
El  Majo  Discreto 

Chrissellene  Petropoulos,  soprano 


Theodore  Spathy 
Petro  J.  Petridia 
Enrique  Granados 
(1867-1916) 
Enrique  Granados 


Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Janet  Jackson,  harp 


INTERMISSION 


V. 


Trio  in  E-flat  Major,  K.  I+98  (1786) 
Andante 
Menuetto 

Rondeau:  Allegretto 

Randy  Klein 


clarinet  Steven  Tenenbonii 

Sarah  Rothenberg,  piano 

VI. 

Sonata  in  A  Major  for  Violin  and  Piano  (I886) 
Allegretto  ben  moderato 
Allegro 

Recitativo  -  Fantasia 
Allegretto  poco  mosso 

Mitchell  Stern,  violin         Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


viola 


C^sar  Franck 
(1822-1890) 


Chrissellene  Petropoulos:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshav 
Chrissellene  Petropoulos  &  Janet  Jackson:  Vocal  repertoire  students  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Mozart  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Michael  Tree 
Mitchell  Stern:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Arnold  Steinhardt 
Franck  Sonata:  Cheunber  music  students  of  Karen  Tuttle 


TRANSLATIONS 


Agnus  Dei  from  Mozart's  Mass  in  C  Major 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  avay  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Grant 
us  thy  peace. 

Qual  Farfalletta  Amante 

Like  a  butterly  in  love,  I  fly  to  this 
flame  that  inflames  the  heart  in  my 
breast ,  and  death  .   .   .  gives  me  not . 
Because  of  your  beautiful  face,  my 
love  increases  in  me  and  to  this 
afflicted  heart  vill  give  relief. 

II  Sedecia,  Re  di  Gerusalemme  (ismael's  aria 

Recitative:    Mother,  help!  a  hand,  rash  and 
bold  is  pushing  me  to  death  .   .   .  and  you 
don''t  hear  me  or  run  to  my  aid  when  hearing 
my  cries.     Oh,  god.'     Have  mercy  I 

Aria:     Hot  blood  bathes  my  breast  and 
shows  the  great  faith  and  love  for  my 
father .     Flee  from  me  .   .   .  I  am  already 
dying  and  shall  remain  bloodless. 
Perhaps  one  day  you  will  rise  again  in 
vengeance  of  the  hand  that  pierces  me, 
and  possess  the  vigor  and  hot  blood 
that  lacks  in  me  .   .  . 

Piangero  la  sorte  mia 

Recitative:     Can  I  thus,  in  a  single  day, 
lose  all  my  greatness?    Oh  fate,  oppressed. 
Caesar,  my  divinity,  is  perhaps  dead. 
Cornelia  and  Sesto  are  defenseless,  and 

1  cannot  help.     Oh  god  I     No  hope  is  left 
in  my  life. 

Aria:     I  will  weep,  my  destiny  has  so  much 
cruelty,  as  long  as  life  is  in  me.     I  will 
weep  my  destiny  so  cruel  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  then,  death  is  all  around.     The  tyrant, 
night  and  day,  like  a  ghost  agitates. 

Phantasie 

The  maiden  came  out  of  the  fishers'  house, 

the  nets  cast  into  the  sea,  into  the  sea, 

and  when  no  fish  were  caught  in  her  net, 

the  hearts  of  men  caught  she.' 

The  hearts,  the  hearts.' 

The  winds  blow  so  freshly  all  around, 

they  softly  tell  an  old  fairy  tale, 

an  old  fairy  tale  .   .  . 

The  sea  glows  red  in  the  evening  light , 

the  fishermaid  feels  not  love's  torment 

in  her  heart ,  in  her  heart . 


Ich  atgiet  einen  linden  Duft 

I  breathed  a  mild  fragrance  .   .  . 

in  the  room  stood  a  branch  of  the  linden  tree, 

a  gift  from  a  dear  hand  .   .   .  how  lovely 

was  the  linden  tree's  fragrance. 

You  broke  off  a  branch  of  the  linden  tree; 

I  breathed  in,  softly,  the  fragrance  of 

the  tree.     It  is  love's  gentle  fragrance. 

Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht? 

Up  there  on  the  hill,  in  the  big  house, 
there  is  a  fine,  dear  girl  who  looks  out. 
But  she  is  not  at  home. 
)She  is  the  innkeeper's  daughter. 
She  lives  on  the  green  field.    Ah I 

heart  is  sore.    Come  darling,  make  it 
well.'    Your  black-brown  eyes  wound  me, 
and  your  rosy    lips  make  hearts  well, 
make  youth  understand,  make  the  dead 
living,  and  make  the  sick  well,  yes, 
well.'.  Who  thought  of  this  beautiful 
little  song?    Three  geese  have  brought 
it  over  the  waterlll    Two  grey  geese 
and  one  white  one.'.'.'    And  he  who  cannot 
sing  this  little  song  .   .   .  the  geese 
will  have  to  whistle  it  for  him.    Ah I 

Liebst  du  urn  Schonheit 

If  you  love  for  beauty,  oh  do  not  love  me. 
Love  the  sun,  adorned  by  golden  hair. 
If  you  love  for  youth,  oh,  do  not  love  me. 
Love  spring,  for  it  is  yoving  every  year. 
If  you  love  for  treasures,  oh,  do  not 
love  me.    Love  the  mermaid,  for  she  has 
many  shimmering  pearls.     If  you  love  for 
love,  oh,  yes,  then  love  me.    Love  me 
always.     I  love  you  forever,  forever. 

Scheiden  und  Meiden 

There  rode  three  horsemen  out  of  the  gate. 

Goodbye  I    Goodbye I 
A  sweetheart  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Goodbye  I    Goodbye  I 
And  if  we  really  must  paj-t. 
Then  give  me  thine  little  gold  ring. 

Goodbye .'    Goodbye  I 
Yes,  parting  is  a  sad  thing. 

Goodbye .'    Goodbye  I 
The  child  will  leave  already  in  its  cradle. 

Goodbye  I    Goodbye  I    Goodbye  I 
When  will  my  sweetheart  be  mine? 

Goodbye  I    Goodbye  I    Goodbye  I 
If  not  tomorrow,  could  it  be  today? 

Goodbye  I    Goodbye .'    Goodbye  I 
Yes,  parting  is  a  sad  thing!    Goodbye I 


Translations  (2) 


A  sa  guitar  (Text  "by  Pierre  de  Ronsard) 

guitar,  I  sing  about  you.     It  is  you 
alone.     I  deceive,  I  break,  yet  the  love 
I  receive  from  the  sound  of  your  harmony 
renevs  my  passion.    My  passion's  flame, 
infinite,  springing  up  from  a  beautiful, 
unhappy  past.    My  guitar,  I  sing  about 
you.     It  is  you  I  deceive.     I  receive 
love  from  you. 

Air  Champetre  (Text  by  Jean  Moreas) 

Beautiful  stream,  beautiful  stream,  I  vish 
to  recall  that  once  we  were  led  by  friend- 
ship.    Delighted,  I  contemplated  your 
face,  radiant  goddess,  hiding  under  the 
moss,  half  lost  I     If  only  it  had  lived, 
the  friendship  which  I  now  mourn.  Oh, 
Nymph,  to  follow  thee  enslaved,  mingle 
but  for  a  while  with  the  winds  which 
caress  you,  and  to  answer  to  your  hidden- 
streami     Beautiful  stream,  beautiful 
stream,  I  wish  to  recall  that  once  we 
were  led  by  friendship.     Delighted,  I 
contemplated  your  face,  radiant  goddess  I 

Priez  pour  paix  (Text  by  Charles  d' Orleans) 

Pray  for  peace,  sweet  Virgin  Mary, 
Queen  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  world. 
Mistress,  pray  through  your  intercession, 
all  the  Saints  .   .   .  make  your  address 
to  your  Son,  beseeching  His  majesty,  that 
He  may  be  pleased  to  look  upon  His  people 
whom,  with  His  blood.  He  wishes  to  redeem, 
banishing  war,  which  disrupts  all,  of 
prayers.    May  you  not  tire,  praying  for 
peace  .   .   .  the  true  treasure  of  joy. 

Les  Chemins'  dell 'Amour   ,    y.'j  "  <:r  ^rc  ,n 
(Text  by  Jean  Anouilh) 

The  paths  which  go  to  the  sea  have  kept 
us  from  passing.     The  memory  of  flowers 
picked  and  the  echoes  of  our  laughing 
linder  the  trees.    Alas,  the  days  of  our 
happiness,  dazzling  joys  have  flown 
away.     I  go  without  finding  traces 
of  it  in  my  heart . 


I  must  forget  it  one  day,  since  life 
erases  everything.    I  wish  that  in  my 
heart ,  a  memory  may  rest ,  stronger 
than  the  other  love.    The  memory  of 
the  path  where,  trembling  and  beyond 
myself,  one  day  I  felt  your  burning 
hands . 

To  Lay  ami  (The  Lamb)  (Text  by  Theodore 
Spathy )    Sung  in  Greek. 

Go  to  the  movmtain.    I  have  two  words 
to  tell  you.    Tell  your  master  to  burn 
his  heart:    Out  came  thieves  on  the 
hill  to  steal  horses,  but  horses  they 
did  not  find  .  .  .  they  stole  the 
sheep  .  .  .  ahl  .  .  .  They  took  the 
lamb,  the  one  with  the  golden  hair, 
the  silver  horn  and  golden  bell  .  .  . 
Tra-la-la-la-lal 

Lamb,  my  sweet  little  lamb  .  .  .ahl 
They  took  them  and  they  are  gone  .  .  . 
gone  .  .  .  gone  .  .  .  gone  .  .  . 
Oh,  dear  mother  of  mine  .  .  . 
gone  .  .  .  gone  .  .  .  gone  .  .  . 
never  once  tiirning  to  look  back  .  .  . 

E  Ahtitha  (The  Rays)  (Text  by  Valaritis) 
Sung  in  Greek. 

If  I  were  the  moon's  golden  rays, 

I  would  hide  secretly  in  yoTir  golden 

hair  and  become  a  braid. 

And  when  night  falls  and  you  close 

your  eyes,  no  one  will  know  your 

angelic  skin  .  .  .  they  can  only 

imagine  it.    Then  I,  like  a  cloud, 

will  come  out  to  see  you.     I  will 

kiss  you  .  .  .  kiss  you. 

You  are  the  stars  and  the  sky. 

1*11  live  with  you  there. 

With  your  one  smile,  you  light  the  sky. 

You  hugged  me  tightly,  and  I  forgot 

even  the  moon  and  the  sky I 

(Please  turn  page  quietly  after  the 
song  has  been  completed. ) 


Ways  of  love,  I  still  look  for  you. 
Ways  lost,  you  are  no  longer.  Your 
echoes  are  silent.     Ways  of  despair, 
ways  of  memory,  ways  of  the  first  day, 
desire,  ways  of  love. 


Translations  (3) 


Elegia  Eterna  (Text  "by  Apales  Mestres)    —    Sung  In  Catalem 

The  butterfly"  has  never  told  that  she  did  not  dare  to  confide  her  passion 
vhich  she  cries  out  of  love  for  a  rose  that  worships  the  morning  breeze. 
The  morning  breeze,  in  love  with  the  fog,  turns  aside  and  the  fog,  lost 
and  perishing  by  the  birrning  of  love,  adores  the  river,  adores  the  river. 
Ah! 

More  alas  I    the  river  freed,  ran,  freed,  from  rock  to  rock;  the  fog  in 
love  followed  the  river  and  the  morning  breeze,  the  fog.    Meanwhile,  the 
flower,  seeing  herself  abandoned  and  alone,  has  shut  her  petals  and  the 
butterfly,  at  the  change  of  that  stem  without  corolla  is  stunned  and  closes 
its  wings  and  dies.    Ah  I  closes  its  wings  and  dies.  ' 

NOTE:    The  corolla  is  the  internal  envelope  of  floral  leaves  of  a  flower, 

usually  of  a  delicate  texture. 

El  Ma jo  Discrete 

They  say  that  my  boyfriend  is  ugly I 
It  is  possible  that  he  really  is. 

Love  is  a  desire  that  is  blind  and  msikes  you  dizzy. 

It's  a  long  time  now  that    I  have  known  that  the  one  who  loves  cannot  seel 

But,  even  if  my  love  doesn't  impress  anyone  with  his  looks, 

he  is,  instead,  very  discreet  and  keeps  a  secret 

that  I  entrusted  to  him,  knowing  that  he  is  faithfull 

What  is  the  secret?    It  would  be  indiscreet  of  me  to  tell  it  to  you. 

For  it  requires  much  work  and  effort  to  know  the  secrets 

Between  a  man  and  a  woman^ 

He  was  born  in  LavapiesI 

Ehl     Ehl     He  is  a  man,  my  mani 


"Elegia  Eterna"  was  translated  from  the  Catalan  by  Dr.  John  Ecsodi,  Professor 
of  Romantic  Languages.    The  other  translations  were  provided  "by  Chrlssellene 

Petropoulos . 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Sunday,  20  February  1977  at  3:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  105  (1851)  Robert  Schiimann 

Mit  leidenschaftlichem  Ausdruck  (I8IO-I856) 
Allegretto 
Lebhaft 

Chin  Kim,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


II 

Trois  Pieces  pour  Flute  (1921-1922) 
Bergere  captive:  Plaintif 
Jade:  Dans  un  mouvement  vif 
Toan-Yan  (Lafete  du  double-cinq) :  Lent 

Sylvi-a  Cartwright,  flute 


Pierre-Octave  Ferroud 
(b.  1900) 


Kanonische  Sonatine  fiir  zwei  Floten,  Opus  31,  No.  3  {l92h) 
Munter 

Capriccio  -  Langsam  achtel 
Presto 

Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 
Pamela  Babett ,  flute 


Pa\il  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


Sicilienne  et  Burlesque  pour  Flute  et  Piano  Alfredo  Casella 

Sicilienne:  Andante  languido  e  dolce  (l883-19^7) 
Burlesque:  Presto  vivace 

Sylvia  Cartwright,  flute 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Exult ate  Deo  Giovanni  Palest rina 

(1525-159^+) 

Mary  Beth  O'Quinn,  trombone  Robert  Hall,  trombone 

Steve  Kamilos,  trombone  Malion  Walker,  bass  trombone 

Harry  Weil,  tuba 


Concerto  Grosso  for  Three  Trombones  and  Tuba  Arkady  Dubensky 

Prelude  (189O-I966) 
Toccata 
Fugue 

Mary  Beth  O'Quinn,  trombone  Malion  Walker,  bass  trombone 

Steve  Kamilos,  trombone  Carleton  Greene,  tuba 


Suite  for  Trombone  Quartet  Peter  Atherton 

(20th  century) 

Mary  Beth  O'Quinn,  trombone  Steve  Kamilos,  trombone 

Robert  Hall,  trombone  Malion  Walker,  bass  trombone 


Chin  Kim:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Sylvia  Cartwright:  Graduating  student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Low  Brass  Ensembles:  Chamber  music  students  of  M.  Dee  Stewart 
Robert  Hall:  Guest  Artist 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Monday,  21  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


Villanelle 


PROGRAM 
I 


Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


II 


Humoreske,  Opus  20  (1839) 

Einfach  -  Sehr  rasch  und  leicht 
Hastig 

Einfach  und  zart  -  Intermezzo 
Innig 

Sehr  lebhaft  -  Mit  einigem  Pomp 

Zum  Beschluss 


Paul  Dulcas 
(1865-1935) 


Robert  Schumann 
(1810-1856) 


Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

III 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte  (1899) 
(Arranged  for  horn  and  harp  by  Mason  Jones) 

Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 
Richard  Turner,  harp 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


INTERMISSION 


IV 

Sonata  of  the  Guardian  Angel  ("Passacaglia")  Helnrich  J.  Franz  von  Biber 

(1644-1704) 

Mitchell  Stern,  violin 
V 

Sonata  in  G  Major,  Opus  30,  No.  3  (1802)  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 

Allegro  assai  (1770-1827) 
Tempo  di  Minuetto,  ma  molto  moderato  e  grazloso 
Allegro  vivace 

Mitchell  Stem,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Jeffry  Kirschen:  Graduating  student  of  Mason  Jones 
Steven  De  Groote:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Mitchell  Stern:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Arnold  Stelnhardt 


.H 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday,  28  February  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Selections  from  "Schwanengesang,"  D.  957  (l828)  Franz  Schubert 

Aufenthalt  (Rellstab)  (1797-1828) 
Abschied  (Rellstab) 
Der  Atlas  (Heine) 
Ihr  Bild  (Heine) 
Die  Stadt  (Heine) 
Der  Doppelganger  (Heine) 
Das  Fischermadchen  (Heine) 

II 

Chansons  de  Don  Quichotte  (1933)  Jacques  Ibert 

Chanson  de  Depart  (189O-I962) 
Chanson  a  Dulcinee 
Chanson  du  Due 
Chanson  de  la  Mort 

III 

Selections  from  "Five  Sea  Shanties"  Celius  Dougherty 

Shenandoah  (b.  1902) 

Mobile  Bay 

Stephen  West ,  bass -bar it one 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

IV 

Symphonie  espagnole  in  D  Minor,  Opus  21  (l873)  Edouard  Lalo 

Allegro  non  troppo  (l823-l892) 
Scherzando:  Allegro  molto 
Intermezzo:  Allegretto  non  troppo 
Andante 

Rondo:  Allegro 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Stephen  West :  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
and  vocal  repertoire  student  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Patrick  Shemla:  Graduating  student  of  Jaime  Laredo 


TRANSLATIONS 


Selections  f rom  Fi:9.n|Z  Scbutert ' ^  "Schvjar^engfrsang" 

Aufenthalt  -  My  Abode  (Rellstab)  ' 

Roaring  ?"iver,  rustling  forest, 

rigid  rock,  are  my  abode. 

As  wave  follows  wave , 

flow  also  my  tears,  eternally  renewed. 

As  the  high  tree-tops  billow, 

so  ceaselessly  beats  my  heart. 

And  like  the  rock's  ageless  ore,  ' 

ever  the  same  remains  my  grief. 

Abschled  -  Farewell  (Rellstab) 

So  long,  you  lively,  you  gay  little  town,  so  long  I 

Already  my  little  horse  paws  with  gay  hoof; 

now  accept  the  last,  the  parting  farewell. 

You  have  certainly  never  seen  me  sad, 

so  it  can't  happen  now  by  my  leaving. 

So  long,  you  lively,  you  gay  little  town,  so  long I 

So  long,  you  trees,  you  gardens  so  green,  so  long  I 

Now  ride  I  along  the  silver  stream, 

all  around  resounds  my  parting  song; 

never  have  you  heard  a  sad  song, 

so  you  will  not  be  given  one  at  my  leaving. 

So  long,  you  trees,  you  gardens  so  green,  so  long  I 

So  long,  you  friendly  girls  there,  so  long  I 

Why  do  you  look  out  from  flowery  fragrant  houses, 

with  roguishly  enticing  looks? 

As  always,  I  greet  you  and  turn  to  you, 

but  never  turn  my  little  horse  aroiind. 

So  long,  you  friendly  girls  there,  so  longi 

So  long,  dear  sun,  go  to  rest  now,  so  long  I 
Now  shimmer  the  golden,  blinking  stars. 
I  love  your  little  stars  there  in  heaven; 
As  we  travel  through  the  world  far  and  wide, 
they  give  faithful  guidance  everywhere. 
So  long,  dear  sun,  go  to  rest  now,  so  long  I 

So  long,  you  gleaming,  bright  window,  so  long  I 

You  shine  cozily  in  the  twilight, 

and  invite  us  so  warmly  into  the  cottage. 

Ah,  I  rode  by  so  many  times, 

and  should  it  be  for  the  last  time  today? 

So  long,  you  gleaming,  bright  window,  so  long  I 

So  long,  you  stars,  veil  yourselves  in  grey,  so  long I 

The  windows'  gloomy,  diminishing  light 

you  countless  stars  cannot  replace  for  me; 

I'm  not  allowed  to  stay  here,  I  must  pass  by, 

so  what  does  it  help  if  you  follow  me  ever  so  faithfully I 

So  long,  you  starft,  veil  yourselves  in  grey,  so  long  I 


(Please  turn  page  quietly  after  song  is  completed) 


Pranslations  (2) 


)er  Atlas  -  Atlas  (Heine) 

[,  wretched  Atlas  I     A  world, 

;he  whole  world  of  affliction,  I  must  bear  I 

:  endure  the  intolerable,  and  want 

.he  heart  within  my  body  to  break. 

*roud  heart  I     You  have  willed  it  sol 
ou  wanted  to  be  happy,  endlessly  happy, 
>r  endlessly  miserable,  proud  heart, 
jid  now  you  are  miserable. 

hr  Bild  -  Your  Picture  (Heine) 

stood  in  dark  dreams  and  stared  at  your 
picture, 

nd  the  beloved  face  secretly  began  to  live, 
round  her  lips  a  wonderful  smile  pulled 
itself, 

nd  her  eyes  began  Lo  shine  as  if  filled 

by  woeful  tears. 
Iso  my  tears  ran  down  from  my  cheeks, 
nd  oh,  I  cannot  believe  that  I  have  lost 

youl 

ie  Stadt  -  The  City  (Heine) 

1  the  distant  horizon  appeared  like  a 
vision, 

le  city  with  her  towers,  wrapped  in 

evening  twilight . 
heavy,  moist  wind  ruffled  the  grey 

waterway; 
Lth  sad  rhythm  rowed  the  oarsman  on 

my  barge. 

le  sun  rose  up  once  more,  glowing  forth 

from  the  water 
id  showed  me  that  place,  where  I  lost 

my  most  beloved. 

ir  Doppelganger  -  The  Double  (Heine) 

■ill  is  the  night,  the  streets  are  quiet. 
I  this  house  once  lived  my  beloved, 
le  left  the  c:ty  long  ago, 

■t  the  house  still  stands  on  the  same  spot. 

other  man  stands  there  looking  up, 
d  wrings  his  hands  in  agony, 
shudder  to  see  his  face  — 
«  moon  shows  to  me  my  own  figure. 

u  double  I     You  palew  comrade  I 
y  do  you  imitate  my  love-suffering, 
at  tormented  me  at  this  spot, 
many  a  night  in  bygone  times? 


Das  FischermSdchen  -  The  Fisher-maiden  (Heine) 

You  beautiful  fl.sher-maiden, 
drive  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
come  to  me  and  sit  down, 
we  flirt  hand  in  hand. 

Put  your  little  head  on  my  heart 
and  don't  fear  too  much; 
you  entrust  yourself  without  worries 
to  the  wild  sea  every  day  I 

My  heart.  Just  like  the  sea, 

has  storms  ajid  ejbbs  and  high  tides, 

and  many  beautiful  pearls 

rest  in  Its  depth. 


ran 3lat ions  [i) 


hansons  de  Don  Qulchotte  (Ronsard,  I52I+-I585, 
poet  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IX ) 


•  Song  of  Departure 

his  new  castle,  this  new  edifice 
11  endowed  with  marble  and  porphyry 
uilt  hy  love,  castle  of  its  domain 
here  all  heaven  put  its  artifice 

s  a  rampart,  a  fort  against  vice 
n  which  the  highest  virtue  retreats, 
ontemplated  by  the  eye  and  admired  by 
■     the  mind 

prcing  the  heart  to  render  it  service. 

t  is  a  castle,  made  in  such  a  way 
[liat  no  one  may  come  near  its  door 
|iless  of  the  great  kings  he  has  preserved 
the  lineage 

Ictorious,  valiant  and  loving. 

Lthout  being  so,  no  knight,  however 

adventurous  he  may  be 
jin  earn  a  place  there. 

T.     Song  to  Dulcinee  (Arnoxix) 

1,  a  day  lasts  a  year  for  me 

*  I  do  not  see  my  Dulcinee, 

it  Love  has  painted  her  face, 
I  order  to  assuage  my  languor, 
I  the  fountain  and  in  the  clouds, 
|i  each  dawn  and  every  flower. 

Ivays  nearby  and  always  far  away, 

.ar  of  my  long  joiirneys, 

le  wind  brings  to  me  her  breath 

len  it  passes  over  the  Jasmine. 

I,  a  day  lasts  a  year  for  me 

'  I  do  not  see  my  D\ilcinee  .   .  . 

I.    Song  of  the  Duke 

vish  to  sing  here  of  the  Lady  of  my 
dreams 

.0  lifts  me  above  this  century  of  mud. 

r  heart  of  diamond  is  clean  of  falsehood, 

«  rose  darkens  at  the  sight  of  her  cloak. 

r  her,  I  have  attempted  great  adventures: 
arm  has  delivered  the  Princess  from 
serfdom, 

have  overcome  the  magician,  confounded 
perjurers. 

Id  bent  the  universe  to  render  her  homage. 


Lady,  by  whom  I  live,  the  only  one  on 

this  earth 
Who  is  not  prisoner  of  false  appearance, 
I  uphold  against  all  as  fearless  knight 
Your  unequalled  brilliance  and  your 

preeminence. 

IV.     Song  of  the  Death  of  Don  Quichotte 

Do  not  weep,  Sancho, 

Do  not  weep,  good  one, 

Your  master  is  not  dead  .   .  . 

He  is  not  far  from  you  .   .  . 

He  lives  on  a  happy  isle, 

Where  all  is  pure  and  without  falsehood. 

On  the  iale  finally  found 

Where  you  will  come  one  day. 

On  the  longed  for  island, 

Oh,  my  friend,  Sancho. 

The  books  are  burned 

And  make  a  pile  of  ashes  .   .  . 

If  all  the  books  have  killed  me. 

One  is  enough  that  I  live  on. 

Phantom  in  life 

And  Real  in  death. 

Such  is  the  strange  fate 

Of  the  poor  Don  Quichotte. 

Ah! 
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THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1 9TT 
Thursday,  3  March  19TT  at  8:00  P.  M. 


P  R  0  G  R  A 


Sonata  pathetique  in  C  Minor,  Opus  13  (1798-1799) 
Grave  -  Allegro  di  molto  e  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Bcndc:  Allegro 

Ballade  No,  1  in  G  Minor,  Opus  23  (l831-l835) 


Cecile  Buencamino  Licad,  piano 
II 

onata  in  E  Major 
Adagio  cantabile 
Tempo  di  gavotto 
Largo  cantabile 
Allegro  vivo 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(18IO-I8U9) 


Frangois  Francoeur 
(1698-1787) 


Suite  No.  6  in  D  Major  for  Solo  Cello,  S-  1012  (l720) 
Prelude 
Allemande 
C our ante 
Sarabande 
Gavotte  I 
Gavotte  II 
Gigue 

Marcy  Rosen,  cello 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


INTERMISSION 
III 


:nata  in  F  Major,  Opus  99  (1886) 
Allegro  vivace 
Adagio  affettuoso 
Allegro  passionato 
Allegro  molto 


Marcy  Rtisen,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


IV 

rio  in  E-flat  Major,  Opus  Uo  (1865) 
Andante 

Scherzo:  Allegro 
Adagio  mesto 

Finale:  Allegro  con  brio 

Cynthia  Raim,  piano 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
David  Bryant ,  horn 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Cecile  Buencaminc  Licad:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 
Marcy  Rosen:  Graduating  student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Brahms  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 


THE      CU1^TIS       INSTITUTE  OF 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monaay,  7  March  1977  at  8:00  P.  M, 


MUSIC 


PROGRAM 
I 

elude  and  Fugue  in  G  Major,  S.  5^+1  (172U-1T25) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685,-1750) 


II 


rtege  et  Litanie,  Opus  19,  No.  2 
elude  et  Fugue  in  G  Mineur,  Opus  7 


Marcel  Dupre 
(1886-1971) 


Robert  Gonnella,  organ 


INTERMISSION 


III 


•ee  Preludes  fror.  Opus  23  (1903) 
No.  2  in  B-Flat  Major:  Maestoso 
No.  h  in  D  Mai  or:  Andante  cantabila 
No.   5  in      Minor:  Alia  marcia 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
(1873-19^+3) 


iations  on  a  Theme  by  Corelli,  Opus  kP.  (193:^"l) 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
(1873-19^3) 


Fred  Mover,  pis-no 


Robert  Gonnella:  Student  of  John  Wep-ver 
^red  Moyer:  Student  of  ■^'Ic     ■  '  ,'<  ]  rln^f 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Tuesday,  8  March  1977  at  8:00  P,  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Handel,  Opus  2k  (l86l) 

Steven  De  Groote,  piano 
II 

Partita  No.  2  in  D  Minor  for  Solo  Violin,  S.  100^  (1720) 
Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 
Gigue 

Sonata  No.  3  for  Violin  Solo  ("Ballade") 

Lento  molto  sostenuto  -  Tempo  giusto  e  con  bravura 

Kathy  Lucktenberg,  violin 
INTERMISSION 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1865-1750) 


Eugene  Ysaye 
(1858-1931) 


III 

On  Wenlock  Edge:  Song  Cycle  from  A.  E.  Houseman's 
A  Shropshire  Lad"  (1909) 
On  Wenlock  Edge 

From  Far ,  From  Eve  and  Morning 

Is  My  Team  Ploughing 

Oh,  When  I  Was  Ir,  Love  with  You 

Bredon  Hill 

Clun 

Gregory  Wiest,  tenor 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 
Diane  Monroe,  violin 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
(1872-1958) 


Kathy  Lucktenberg,  violin 
Karen  Lreyfus ,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


IV 


Sonatina  na  Puzon  i  Fortepian  (1955) 
Allegro 

Andante  molto  sostenuto 
Allegro  vivace 

Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 

Three  Vignettes  for  Trombone  (197^) 
Dolce 

Energetically 
Espressivo 

Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 


Paul  Fayko,  piano 


Kazimierz  Serocki 
(b.  1922) 


Alec  Wilder 
(b.  1907) 


Michael  Bayard,  marimba 


Paul  Fayko,  piano 


Mouvement  pour  Trombone  et  Piano 

Carl  Lenthe,  trombone 


Jean-Michel  Defaye 


Paul  Fayko,  piano 


Steven  De  Groote:  Student  of  Mieczyslav  Horszowski 
Kathy  Lucktenberg:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Gregory  Wiest:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshav 
Vaughan  Williams  Ensemble:  Chamber  music  students  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Carl  Lenthe:  Graduating  student  of  M,  Dee  Stewart 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Curtis  Hall 
Wednesday,  9  March  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

!lude  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor,  S.  5^6  (l7l6-1730) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


■:=lude,  Fugue  and  Variation,  Opus  18 

rom  "Six  Pieces  for  Great  Organ"  (186O-I862) 


Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890) 


:ata 


Jean  Guillou 


Karen  Lakey,  organ 


INTERMISSION 


II 


iuartet  in  A  Minor,  Opus  Ul,  No.  1  (18U2) 
Andante  espressivc  -  Allegro 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Adagio 
Presto 


Robert  Schximann 
(1810-1856) 


;ht  Pieces  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  kh.  No.  3  (1927) 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


Adam  Silk,  violin 
Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Sarah  Clarke,  viola 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 


Karen  Lakey:  Graduating  student  of  John  Weaver 
String  Quartet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Karen  Tuttle 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  19T6-197T 
Studio  II-J  (Third  Floor) 
8:00  P.  M. 

Monday,  March  ih 
Tuesday,  March  15        Thursday,  March  IT 
Tuesday,  March  22        Thursday,  March  2h 


The  Curtis  Opera  Theater 
Presents  a  Studio  Performance  of 

PELLtAS  ET  MELISANDE 

Lyric  Drama  in  Five  Acts,  Twelve  Scenes 

Music  by  Claude  Debussy  (l862-19l8) 
Libretto  in  French  from  the  play  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
Premiere:  Theatre  National  de  1' Opera  Comique,  Paris,  30  April  1902 

Devised  and  Staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  Thomas  Grubb 
Technical  Direction  and  Sets:  Joseph  S.  Gasperec 
Projections:  Donald  Kardon 
Costumes:  Monica  Spence-Santelli  and  Val  Read 
Musical  Assistant:  Barbara  Silverstein 
Assistant  Stage  Managers:  Bill  Jones  and  Harold  Smoliar 
Production  Assistant:  George  I^alvert 

Original  Photographs  Courtesy  of  William  ^C-'hl^r  and  Donald  Kardon 


CAST  (in  order  of  appearance) 


Golaud  Cornelius  Sullivan 

Melisande  Sally  Wolf  (March  lU,  IT,  2h) 

Martha  Toney  (March  ly,  22) 
Genevieve  Constance  Fee  (Mc^rch  lU,  IT,  2h) 

Carol  Shuster  (March  15,  22) 
Arkel  John  Paul  White  (March  lU,  IT,  2h) 

Dean  Jorgenson  (March  15,  22) 
Pelleas  Paul  Proveaux  (March  lU,  IT,  2h) 

William  Austin  (March  15,  22) 

Yniold  Chrissellene  Petropoulos 

Shepherd    John  Eisenhardt 

Physician    John  Eisenhardt 


Time  and  Place:  The  legendary  kingdom  of  Allemonde,  in  the  Middle  Ages 


NOTE:  There  vill  be  an  intermission  after  Act  II  (Scene  6)  and  a  shorter  one 
after  Act  IV  (Scene  11 ).    Between  each  act,  however,  there  will  be  a  few  moments' 
pause  to  indicate  the  passage  of  time. 


THE  STORY  OF  PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE 


ACT  I 

Scene  1:  Deep  in  a  forest.  Prince  Golaud,  grandson  of  King  Arkel,  has  lost 
his  way  while  hunting.    By  a  pond,  he  finds  a  frightened  girl,  Melisande,  vho  is 
also  lost  and  cannot  explain  who  she  is.     In  the  pond,  there  lies  a  crown  which 
belongs  to  Melisande.    Golaud  tries  to  retrieve  it,  hut  the  girl  prefers  to  die 
rather  than  regain  her  lost  crown.    As  night  falls,  Golaud  persuades  Melisande 
to  leave  with  him. 

Scene  2:  A  room  in  the  castle  —    Genevieve,  mother  of  Golaud  and  his  half- 
brother  Pelleas,  reads  to  her  father,  the  aged  and  nearly  blind  King  Arkel,  a 
letter  which  Golaud  has  written  to  Pelleas  telling  him  that  he  has  married  a 
mysterious  girl  whom  he  met  in  the  forest.    He  fears  to  return  home  since  Arkel 
has  already  selected  a  bride  for  his  widowed  grandson,  but  the  old  man  consents 
to  the  marriage  and  asks  Pelleas  to  light  a  signal  in  the  tower  by  the  sea  so 
that  Golaud  will  know  he  may  return  home  with  his  bride. 

Scene  3:    Genevieve  and  Melisande  emerge  from  the  dark  woods  surro\inding 
the  castle  onto  a  terrace  overlooking  the  sea.     Pelleas  Joins  them.     Both  he 
and  the  young  girl  are  mysteriously  drawn  to  the  sea  —  Melisande  because  she 
sees  the  ship  which  had  brought  her  to  her  new  life  departing  and  thus  cutting 
her  ties  with  the  outside  world,  and  Pelleas  because  he  wishes  to  leave  the 
somber  atmosphere  of  the  palace. 

ACT  II 

Scene  h:     Pelleas  takes  Melisande  to  a  fountain  in  the  park.     Its  waters 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  to  make  blind  men  see.    Fascinated  by  the  water, 
Melisande  unconsciously  plays  with  her  wedding  ring.     It  slips  through  her 
fingers  into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  fountain,  just  as  the  tower  clock 
strikes  noon.    Frightened,  Melisande  wonders  what  they  can  tell  Golaud.  Pelleas 
answers:  "The  truth." 

Scene  ^:     Golaud  lies  in  bed,  tended  by  Melisande.    At  the  stroke  of  midday, 
the  very  time  the  ring  was  lost,  his  horse  had  bolted  and  thrown  him.  Weeping 
and  distraught,  Melisande  says  she  longs  to  leave  the  gloomy  castle.  When 
Golaud  takes  her  hands  to  comfort  her,  he  sees  that  the  ring  is  missing.  Afraid 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  she  lies:  "It  must  be  in  the  mysterious  grotto  under  the 
castle."    Golaud  insists  that  she  must  find  the  ring,  telling  her  that  Pelleas 
will  go  with  her  if  she  is  frightened. 

Scene  6:  Pelleas  and  Melisande  descend  to  the  grotto.  As  the  moon  suddenly 
lights  up  the  cave,  they  see  three  starving  men.    There  is  famine  in  the  land. 

Pelleas  and  Melisande  leave  the  gloomy  cave. 

ACT  III 

Scene  7:    At  her  tower  window,  Melisande  combs  her  long  hair.    Pelleas  sees 
her.     The  two  are  attracted  to  each  other,  but  the  window  is  too  high  and  Pelleas 
cannot  reach  Melisande 's  hand.    Suddenly  her  long  hair  cascades  over  the  wall  and 
engulfs  Pelleas.     Her  tresses  become  entangled  in  the  thorns  of  the  bushes  and  so 
the  two  young  people  become  prisoners  of  each  other,  both  symbolically  and 
physically.     Suddenly  Golaud  appears  on  his  nightly  rounds.    He  is  surprised, 
but  refuses  to  take  the  incident  seriously.     Nervously,  he  laughs  and  warns  them 
not  to  indulge  in  childish  games,  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  predicted. 

Scene  8 :     Golaud  leads  Pelleas  into  the  vaults  of  the  castle  where  they  feel 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  presence  of  death.    Golaud  practically  pushes  Pelleas 
over  a  precipice,  but  rescues  him  at  the  last  minute.    This  is  a  warning. 


The  Story  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande  (2) 


Scene  9:     They  emerge  into  the  fresh  air  of  lU   castle  terrace.     Once  more 
Golaud  reminds  Pelleas  how  sweet  life  and  freedc  i  are  and  not  to  indulge  in  a 
relationship  which  might  prove  fatal.     Pelleas  flees.     Golaud  "by  now,  however, 
has  been  conquered  by  his  jealousy.     He  fetches  his  son  Yniold  (from  a  previous 
marriage)  and,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting  on  the  palace  grounds,  brings  hlra  to 
Melisande's  window.     Night  has  fallen.     Golaud  questions  Yniold  as  to  the 
behavior  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  when  he  is  absent.     The  boy's  answers  make 
him  even  more  suspicious.     He  is  on  the  brink  of  despair.     He  finally  forces 
Yniold  to  look  through  the  window.     Though  the  boy  sees  nothing  that  can  be 
presumed  to  be  a  love  scene  between  the  two  young  people,  Golaud  is  in  such 
a  state  of  Jealous  frustration  that  he  is  ready  to  rush  off  and  take  desperate 
steps  to  end  the  affair. 

Scene  10:    A  heavy  atmosphere  lies  over  the  castle.     In  Arkel's  room, 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  meet  for  the  last  time.     Pelleas  says  that  he  must 
leave.     Arkel  appears  and  Pelleas  rushes  off.     Arkel  is  unaware  of  any 
impending  tragedy.     He  caresses  Melisande:  she  has  brought  youth  to  the 
palace.     This  tender  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Golaud  looking 
for  his  sword  ...  an  ominous  sign.    Without  any  provocation,  he  laixnches 
into  an  accusation  of  Melisande  and  her  supposed  innocence.     Her  passiveness 
further  infuriates  him  and  he  bodily  attacks  her,  dragging  her  across  the 
floor  by  her  hair  like  an  animal.     Only  Arkel's  imperious  command  stops  him 
from  killing  her  then  and  there.    Upon  parting,  Golaud  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  next  time  he  will  strike  a  deadly  blow. 

Scene  11:     Playing  by  the  fountain,  Yniold  sees  some  sheep  being  led  to 
the  slaughter,  a  symbolic  event  which  foreshadows  the  tragedy  to  come.  Later, 
at  nightfall,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  meet  there.     It  is  their  final  meeting 
and,  almost  against  their  will,  they  confess  their  love  for  each  other.  They 
embrace  ecstatically,  oblivious  to  the  entire  world.     At  chat  moment,  Golaud 
appears  from  the  forest  and  mortally  wounds  Pelleas  with  his  sword. 

Scene  12:     Time  has  passed.    Melisande  lies  unconscious  in  her  room  while 
the  physician  tries  to  assure  everyone  that  the  slight  wound  she  has  received 
could  not    possibly  kill  her.     The  unhappy  Golaud  reproaches  himself  for  having 
succumbed  to  his  blind  rage  and  jealousy.    After  all,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  were 
only  children,  their  relationship  that  of  a  brother  and  sister.    What  right  had 
he  to  take  the  life  of  his  half-brother  and  possibly  that  of  his  own  vife  as 
well?    Left  alone  with  Melisande,  however,  he  cannot  keep  himself  from  questioning 
her  once  again  to  find  out  if  she  really  loved  Pelleas  .   .   .  as  if  it  mattered  now, 
Arkel  returns  with  Melisande's  and  Golaud 's  newborn  child,  followed  by  some 
serving  women.     By  now,  Melisande  is  in  a  state  of  delirium.     Her  little  soul 
seems  to  be  floating  away,  out  of  her  body,  out  of  the  somber  and  tragic  castle. 
It  is  old  Arkel,  holding  the  child  in  his  arms,  who  decides  that  life  '.iiusL  go 
on  and  that  this  child  will,  hopefully,  bring  some  light  into  their  xives  and 
lift  the  curse  which  seems  to  lie  over  the  kingdom  of  Allemonde. 


NOTES 


Petlias  et  M^tisande  is  considered  the  most  French  of  all  French  operas,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Manon.    It  is  Debussy's  only  major  stage  work.    It  falls 
into  a  period  when  French  composers  were  trying  to  rebel  against  Richard  Wagner's 
■'Germanic  theater  music".     But,  as  Vincent  d'Indy  pointed  out  in  his  brilliant 
essay  on  the  relationship  between  the  French  impressionist  composers  and  Richard 
Wagner,  Petlias  would  not  have  been  possible  without  Tri-etan  und  Isolde »  The 
ears  of  the  public  had  by  then  become  accustomed  to  the  "new  sounds"  which  were 
initiated  with  Tristan  and  the  new  brilliaiice^  of^'-b^lshestFation^Ami^l^ 
in  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niamberg .   ■      -^i^' •  >i:-,-.-:ri"r    .wo£>nhy  orfJ  rfgijo'tfiJ-  hoc  r 

The  similarity  of  Tristan  and  Velltas  is  obvious  .    The  stdi'y;  Is  Aimopt 
identical.     Both  are  based  on  medieval  legends.     Both  deal  with  marital  infidelity, 
the  inevitability  of  death,  and  the  final  transfiguration  of  the  heroine. 
Although  the  plot  is    full  of  dramatic  events,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
strangely  "undramatic" .     This  ?hr-;.ld  not  be  taken  in  the  pejorative  sense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  music  binds  all  elements  into  a  huge  impressionistic  canvas. 
The  opera  is  also  strange  in  another  respect.     It  is  an  intimate  opera,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  its  scale  is  immense.     In  fact,  this  is  the  substance  of  the 
dramatic  context:  Melisande  is  dwarfed  by  the  world  she  enters,  the  world  of 
Allemonde,  the  tremendous  trees  which  are  so  tall  that  one  can  rarely  see  the 
sky,  the  walls  of  the  castle  which  seem  to  support  no  ceiling.     In  her  first 
meeting  with  Golaud,  she  calls  him  a  giant  .   .   .  and  so  ou.    We  don't  know 
where  she  comes  from.    When  Golaud  finds  her  in  the  forest,  a  crown  is  lying 
in  the  pond  near  her.     It  has  been  suggested  that  she  was  one  of  Bluebeard's 
wives  —  the  one  who  escaped  —  but  we  really  don't  know  for  sure  and  it  doesn't; 
matter.    Destiny  moves  the  figures  in  this  drama  like  the  pieces  in  a  chess  game. 
Arkel,  who  is  the^.  nearest  soul  to  God,  is  passive.     He  ''i.-i3sn't  dare  to  put 
V.imself  between  Destiny  (God)  and  "-lis  people.     A.nother      .v.o-sant  elener.t  is 
vrater  —  ever:^.'i:hing  seens  to  corae  from  t?-ie  water  ier  .be  ..•^•el-'vLied  to  ,it  in  sorae 
strange  way.     Melisands  is  found  near  a  pond.     She  a::r:i?:LYe."  in  -.lleiTionde  ir.  a 
ship  which  she  later  sees  departin;^  as  she  watches  fr-'  .  :■'  ■;  terrace,  '."'-'his 
departure  is  final.     She  knows  that  she  will  end  hei*  ir.  that  m^rfchical 

kingdom.     She  loses  her  wedding  band  by  dropping  it     -l.     ohe  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  fountain.     There  are  no  villains  in  the  ■^■'^v.     There  are  only 
guided  or  misguided  human  beings.    All  the  characters  .^ctem  to  be  living  in  a 
cage,  separated  from  ordinary  people.    We  hear  about  a  famine  which  is  ravaging 
the  land,  but  this  is  as  close  as  we  get  to  the  outside  world.    We  can,  therefore, 
state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  work  exclusively  deals  with  the 
psychological  interactions  of  human  beings  almost  totally  divorced  from  everyday 
routine.     This  singular  work  has  held  the  stage  in  the  world  of  musical  theater 
despite  its  "undramatic"  quality,  because  of  the  sheer  beauty  of  its  poetry 
and  its  music . 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Monday,  21  March  19TT  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  in  C  Minor  for  Oboe  and  Piano 
Adagio 
Allegro 
Adagio 
A.llegro 

Sonata  for  Oboe  and  Piano,  Opus  l66  (l92l) 
Andant  ino 
Allegretto 
Molto  allegro 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Nocturne  No.  6  in  Db  Major,  Opus  63  (c.  l89^ )  Gabriel  Faure 

(l81+5-192i+) 

Fantaisie  in  F  Minor,  Opus  U9  (l8U0-i+l)  Frederic  Chopin 

(I81O-I8U9) 

Soomi  Lee,  pianc 

INTERMISSION 
III 

Sonata  for  Flute  and  Piano  (1936) 
Heiter  bevregt 
Sehr  langsam 
Sehr  lebhaft  -  Marsch 

Hungarian  Peasant  Suite  (1920)  -  Transcribed  for 
Flute  and  Piano  by  Paul  Arma  in  1956 

Popular  Sad  Songs 

Scherzo 

Old  Dances 

Barbara  Chaff e,  flute 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 

IV 

Variations  on  Mozart's  "La  ci  darem  la  mano,"  WoO  28  (1796-97)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(1770-1827) 

Martin  Schuring,  oboe 
Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Harold  Smoliar,  English  horn 

Martin  Schuring:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Soomi  Lee:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Barbara  Chaf f e :  Student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Beethoven  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  John  de  Lancie 


George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Camille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


Bela  Bart ok 
(188I-I9U5) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Wednesday,  23  March  1977  at  5:15  P.  M. 

AN  OPEN  CLASS  PERFORMANCE 
BY  THE 

DOUBLE  BASS  STUDENTS  OF  ROGER  M.  SCOTT 


I 

Suite  No.  1  in  C  Major  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Transcribed  by  S.  Sterling  from  the  Suite  No.  1  (l685-1750) 
in  G  Major,  S.  1007  for  Unaccompanied  Cello) 

Praeludium 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Minuetto  I 

Minuetto  II 

Gigue 

Brian  Llddle,  double  bass 
II 

Sonata  in  G  Minor  for  Double  Bass  and  Piano  Henry  Eccles 

Grave  (c.  1670-17^2) 

Courante 
Adag"'  o 
Vivace 

Robert  Kesselman,  double  bass 
Freda  Locker ,  piano 

III 

Concerto  in  Bb  Major,  K.  191  (17^1 )  Wolfgang  Asnadeus  Mozart 

(Transcribed  from  the  Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra)  (1756-1791) 

Allegro 

Andante 

Rondo:  Tempo  di  Minuetto 

Eugene  Jablonsky,  double  bass 
Freda  Locker,  piano 

IV 

Concerto  in  E  Major  for  Double  Bass  and  Piano  Karl  Ditters  von  Dittersdorf 

Allegro  moderato  (1739-17^'^) 

Adagio 
Allegro 

Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Lori  Packer,  piano 

V 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  D.  821  (182U)  ( "Arpeggione" )  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  moderato  (1797 -l828) 

Adagio 
Allegretto 

Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 
Freda  Locker,  piano 


Freda  Locker :  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
Lori  Packer:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Wednesday,  23  March  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  for  Flute  and  Harp 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante  espressivo,  rubato 
Allegro  vivo 

Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
Richard  Turner,  harp 

II 

Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis  (1901 )  (Pierre  Louys) 
Chant  pastoral 
Les  Comparaisons 
Les  Contes 
Chanson 

La  Partie  d'osselets 
Bilitis 

Le  Tombeau  sans  nom 
Les  Courtisanes  egyptiennes 
L'Eau  pure  du  bass in 
La  Danseuse  aux  crotales 
Le  Souvenir  de  Mnasidica 
La  Pluie  au  matin 

Ellen  Phillips,  reader 
Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Richard  Turner,  harp 
Jan  Christensen,  harp 
Darrell  Rosenbluth,  celeste 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Frauenliebe  und  Leben,  Opus  h2  (l8i+0)  (Chamisso)  Robert  Schiomann 

Seit  ich  ihn  gesehen  (I8IO-I856) 
Er,  der  Herrlichste  von  alien 
Ich  kann's  nicht  fassen 
Du  Ring  an  meinem  Finger 
Helft  mir,  ihr  Schwestern 
Siisser  Freund,  du  blickest 
An  meinem  Herzen 

Nun  hast  du  mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  getan 

Lucy  Meadors,  mezzo  soprano 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Carmen  Petra-Basacopol 
(b.  1926) 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Richard  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis:  Prepared  by  Thomas  Grubb 
Lucy  Meadors :  Student  of  Raquel  Adonaylo 


LES  CHAIJSONS  DE  BILITIS--^ 
(The.  Songs  of  Bilitis) 


I.  Chant  pastoral  (Pastoral  Song) 

Let  us  sing  a  pastoral  song,  invoking  Pan,  god  of  the  wind  of  siinmer.  Selenis 
and  I  each  vatch  our  flocks,  -^roT  the  round  shadow  of  an  olive  tree  which 
trembles. 

Selenis  lies  upon  the  meadow.     She  raises  herself  and  runs,  or  searches  for 
grasshoppers,  or  gathers  flowers  and  herbs,  or  bathes  her  face  in  the  cool 
water  of  the  brook. 

And  I  —  I  draw  the  wool  from  the  white  backs  of  the  sheep  to  garnish  my 
distaff,  and  I  spin.     The  hours  move  slowly.     In  the  sky,  an  eagle  passes. 

The  shadow  turns;  let  us  move  the  basket  of  flowers  and  the  jar  of  milk. 
Let  us  sing  a  pastoral  song,  invoking    Pan,  god  of  the  wind  of  summer. 

II.  Les  Comparaisons  (Comparisons) 

Sparrow,  bird  of  Kypris,  sing  with  our  first  desires  I    The  fresh  bodies  of 
young  girls  bloom  with  flowers  like  the  earth.     The  night  of  all  our  dreams 
approaches  and  we  talk  of  it  among  ourselves. 

Sometimes  we  compare,  all  together,  the  differences  in  our  beauties,  our 
hair  already  long,  our  young  breasts  still  small,  our  puberties  like  little 
round  quails  hiding  under  the  nascent  down. 

Yesterday  I  com.peted  thus  with  Melantho,  who  is  older  than  I.     She  wa^ 
proud  of  her  breasts  which  had  grown  in  a  month  and,  pointing  to  my  straight 
tunic,  she  called  me  "Little  Child." 

No  man  could  see  us;  we  compared  ourselves  naked  before  the  girls:  and,  if 
she  vanquished  me  on  one  point,  I  far  surpassed  her  on  e    .    j-hers.  Sparrow, 
bird  of  IQrpris.  sing  with  our  first  desires! 

III.  Les  Cor.tes  -.The  Stories) 

I  am  loved  hy  the  little  ciiildren:  vhen  they  cee  ^. run  to  iv.e  and 

cling  to        tunic  or  clasp  my  legs  in  -:heir  little  e.v".^:- . 

If  tLey  have  gathered  flowers,  they  give  ther.  all  -'.o  ri^r    if  they  he-ve 
caught  a  beetle,  they  put  it  in  my  hand;  if  they  have  nc'^l'.inj,  the;'"'  caress 
me  and  make  me  sit  before  them. 

'  :i/-n  they  kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  they  rest  their  heads  upon  my  breasts; 
they  supplicate  me  with  their  eyes.     I  know  well  what  they  wish  to  say. 

They  wish  to  say:  "Dear  Bilitis,  tell  us,  for  we  are  quiet,  the  history 
of  Perseus  the  hero,  or  of  the  death  of  little  Helle." 

IV.  Chanson  (Song) 

"Shadow  of  the  woods,  whence  she  should  come:  tell  me,  where  has  my 
mistress  gone?  —  She  has  descended  upon  the  plain.  —  Plain,  where  has  my 
mistress  gone?  —  She  has  followed  the  banks  of  the  river." 

"Fair  river,  who  hast  seen  her  pass,  tell  me:  is  she  near  this  place? 
—  She  has  left  me  for  the  path.  —  Path,  dost  thou  see  her  still?  —  She 
has  left  me  for  the  road." 

"O  white  road,  road  of  the  city,  tell  me:  where  hast  thou  led  her?  —  To 
the  street  of  gold  which  enters  into  Sardis.  —  0  street  of  light,  touchest 
thou  her  naked  feet?  —  She  has  entered  the  palace  of  the  king." 

"0  palace,  splendor  of  the  earth,  return  her  to  me.  —  See!     She  has 
collars  on  her  breasts  and  circlets  in  her  hair,  an  hundred  pearls  along 
her  legs,  two  arms  around  her  waist." 

'^Pierre  Louys:  The  Songs  of  Bilitis.  Translated  by  Mitchell  S.  Buck. 
New  York:  Capricorn  Books. 


Chansons  de  Bilitis  (Page  2) 


V.  La  Partie  d'osselets  (The  Game  of  Dice) 

As  we  both  loved  him,  we  played  for  him  with  dice.     It  was  a  great  match.  Majiy 
young  girls  looked  on. 

She  threw  at  first  the  cast  of  Kyklopes  and  I  the  cast  of  Solon.  But  she  the 
Kallibolos  and  I,  feeling  myself  lost,  I  prayed  to  the  Goddess. 

I  played;  I  had  the  Epiphenon,  she  the  terrible  cast  of  Kios,  I  the  Antiteukos, 
she  the  Trikias,  and  I  the  cast  of  Aphrodite  which  won  the  disputed  lover. 

But,  seeing  her  pale,  I  threw  my  arm  about  h*-"  c'nd  said,  close  to  her 

ear  (so  that  she  alone  heard  me):  "Do  not  weep,  lit+'-  friend;  we  will  let  him 
choose  between  us." 

VI.  Bilitis 

One  woman  envelopes  herself  in  white  wool.     Another  clothes  herself  in  silk 
and  gold.     Another  covers  herself  with  flowers,  with  green  leaves  and  with 
grapes . 

As  for  me,  I  live  only  when  I  am  naked.    My  lover,  take  me  as  I  am, 
without  robe  or  jewels  or  sandals.     Here  is  Bilitis,  quite  alone. 

My  hair  is  black  with  its  own  blackness  and  my  lips  are  red  of  their  own 
color.    My  locks  float  about  me,  free  and  round,  like  feathers. 

Take  me  as  my  mother  made  me  in  a  night  of  love  long  past;  and,  if  I  please 
thee  so,  forget  not  to  tell  me. 

VII.  Le  Tombeau  sans  nom.   (The  Nameless  Tomb) 

Mnasidika  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
a  little  uncultivated  field  where  there  was  a  marble  stele.  Aiic.  she  said. 
"This  vas  the  lover  of  my  r-other." 

Then  I  felt  a  great  sliiver  and,  3-'oill  holdin.^  l.j-  ^-  V:.^  ':c.n-l .  "  Isc.ned 
upon  her  slioulder  in  order  *o  read  tlie  fear  r-ir-e-^  "re"^"'         ir.e  trolzen  cuy 
and  the  serpent ■ 

"It  is  ::ot  death  which  has  carried  :-e  avay,  "rat  -"-/-.e   ■■-:..p"-.s  of  the  fcunteins. 
I  rest  here  under  the  light  earth  with  the  severef.  Ira:'.:'       !>.ntho.     Iiet  her 
^,lone  weep  for  me .     It  ell  not  ny  name .  " 

For  a  long  time  we  remained  standing,  and  ve  did  not  pour  a  libation.  For 
how  could  we  call  an  unknown  soul  from  the  throngs  of  riades? 

VIII.  Les  Court is anes  egyptiennes  (The  Egyptian  Courtesans) 

I  have  been  with  Plango,  among  the  Egyptian  courtesans,  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  old  city.  They  have  amphoras  of  earth,  plates  of  copper,  and  yellow 
matting  where  they  squat  without  effort. 

Their  chambers  are  silent,  without  angles  and  without  corners,  so  much 
their  successive  coatings  of  blue  lime  have  blunted  the  pillars  and  roiinded 
the  base  of  the  walls. 

They  sit  motionless,  their  hands  resting  on  their  knees.    When  they  offer 
food,  they  murmijir:  "Happiness."    And  when  one  thanks  them,  they  say:  "Grace 
to  thee." 

They  understand  Hellenic  but  feign  to  speak  it  badly  so  as  to  laugh  at  us 
in  their  own  tongue;  but  we,  (a  tooth  for  a  tooth)  we  speak  Lydian  and  they 
are  suddenly  uneasy. 


Chansons  de  Bllitis  (Page  3) 


IX.  1,'Sau  pure  ou  ba3-:'r  (Pure  Vctcr  of  ihc  P.asin) 


.:\.re  v'uter  ci"  'Jie  bai.-jin,  Iirjr.obilc  ir.i.rro.-,  1  eil  ."e  oi  r.iy  "ber.nty.  — -  Billtis,  o:- 
vhoever  thou  art,  Tethys  perhaps,  or  i^j^.phitrite ,  thou  art  beautiful,  thou  krxowest. 

■'Thy  race  inclines  benea-^.h  -hy  thick  hair  vhr^ch  is  heavy  vith  flowers  and 
perriur.es.  Thy  soft  eyeliuE  scarcely  open,  and  thy  fl£.nl<.f:;  are  veary  from  the 
movements  cf  love. 

"Thy  body,  fatigued  with  the  weight  of  thy  breasts,  bears  the  fine  marks  -^f 
nti^-^-:  P-rd  ^-he  blue  stains  of  the  kiss.     Thine  arns  are  reddened  from  ■'che  emb-ace. 
Eao?;     ine  of  thy  skin  was  loved. 

'    ■  ■■•     v.-i  -^r  cf  the  basin,  thy  f.      ;",e:-:~  'n^inpy,  .  epose.     'iecelvn         \:'^o  .u 
triuy  weaned.     Take  away  the  fard  of  my  cneeks  and  the  sweat  of  my  body  and 
■t.Vr-  ■  '  mpr'ii  r-irxce  of  the  night.'' 

X.  La  JJaf.oeuse  aixx  crotales  (The  Dancing  Girl  with  Xrotales) 


Thou  attachect  to  thy  light  hands  the  resounding  krotales,  Myrrhinidion  my 
dear,  and,  stepping  naked  from  thy  robe,  thou  extenaest  thy  nervous  limbs. 
How  pretty  thou  ^jrt,  thine  arm.s  in  the  air,  thy  loins  arched  and  thy  breasts 
reddened  I 

Thou  beginnest :   thy  feet,  one  before  the  other,  pose,  hesitate,  and  glide 
softly.     Thy  body  bends  like  a  scarf,  thou  caressest  thy  shivering  skin  and 
voluptuousness  inundates  thy  long,  swooning  eyes. 

Suddenly  thou  strikest  the  krotales I     Arch  thyself,  erect  upon  thy  feet, 
shake  thy  loins,  throw  out  thy  legs,  and  let  thy  clamoring  hands  call,  all  the 
desires  in  a  band  about  thy  turning  body. 

We,  we  applaud  with  grea-^  cries,  whether,  smiling  over  thy  shoulder,  thou 
agitatest  with  a  shiver  thy  convulsed,  muscular  croup,  o^  whether  thou 
\indulatest,  almost  extended,  to  the  ."hythm  of  thy  memcr:Jes. 

XI.  Le  Souvenir  de  Mnasidica  (The  Rem.embrance  of  Mnasidika) 

They  danced,  one  before  the  other,  with  rapid,  flying  m.ovem.ents;  they  seemed 
always  wishing  to  embrace  and  yet  did  not  even  touch,  unless  with  the  tips 
of  their  lips. 

When  they  turned  their  backs  in  dancing,  they  looked  at  each  other,  the 
head  upon  the  shoulder,  the  perspiration  gleaming  under  their  lifted  arms, 
and  their  delicate  hair  gliding  across  their  breasts. 

The  languor  cf  their  eyes,  the  fire  of  their  cheeks,  the  gravity  of  their 
faces,  were  three  ardent  songs.  They  grazed  each  other  furtively;  they  bent 
their  bodies  upon  their  hips. 

And  suddenly  they  fell,  to  finish  the  soft  dance  upon  the  ground. 
.   .    .  Remembrance  of  Mnasidika,  it  was  then  thou  earnest  to  me;  and  all, 
except  thy  dear  image,  troubled  me. 

XII.  La  Pluie  au  matin  (The  Rain  of  Morning) 

The  night  has  passed.  The  stars  are  far  away.     See,  the  last  courtesans  have 
returned  with  their  lovers.     And  I,  in  the  rain  of  morning,  I  write  these  verses 
on  the  sand. 

The  leaves  are  laden  with  brilliant  water.     The  ri\ailets  ',         paths  drag 

along  the  earth  and  the  dead  leaves.     The  rain,  drop  by  drop,  u.aeies  holes  in  my  song 

OhI  How  sad  and  alone  I  am  herel  The  younrr  regard  me  not;  the  old  have  forgotten 
me.     It  is  well.     They  will  learn  my  ver^_,-^,  they  and  the  children  of  their 
children. 

That  is  what  neither  Myrtale  no^  Thais  nor  Glykera  m.ay  say,  the  day  when  their 
lovely  cheeks  shall  be  wrinkled.     Those  who  will  love  after  me  will  sing  my 
strophes  together. 


^.  ^  .-t  1^  4 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19Tb-19T7 
Friday,  25  March  19TT  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Marchenbilder,  Opus  113  (1851) 
Nicht  schnell  (Moderate) 
Lebhaft  (Vivace) 

Langsam,  mit  melancholischem  Ausdruck  (Lento  malinconi<?o ) 
Rasch  (Vivace) 


Robert  Schumann 
(1797-1828) 


Mark  Ludwig,  viola 
Lori  Packer,  piano 


Pieces  en  concert 
Prelude 
Siciliene 
La  tromba 
Air  de  Diable 


II 


Frangois  Couperin 
(1668-1733) 


Sonata  No.  2  for  Cello  and  Piano  (19^1 ) 
Allegro 
Largo 

Allegro  commodo 


Bohuslav  Martinu 
(1890-1959) 


Polonaise  brillante,  Opus  3  (1829) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(1810-I8U9) 


Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Trio  in  A  Minor,  Opus  50  (188I-I882)  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Pezzo  elegiaco :  Moderato  assai  (l8iiO-l893) 
Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 

Variazione,  Finale  e  Coda:  Allegro  risoluto  e  con  fuoco 

Cecile  Licad,  piano 
Huei-Sheng  Kao,  violin 
Amy  Brodo,  cello 


Mark  Ludwig:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Marcy  Rosen:  Graduating  student  of  Orlando  Cole 
Tchaikovsky  Piano  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Sunday,  2?  March  1977  at  3:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Two  Movements  for  Bassoon  and  Piano  (l97^)  David  Bach 

Risoluto  -  Largo  -  Tempo  primo  (b.  19^8) 

Very  slow  -  Allegro 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Impromptu  in  Ab  Major,  Opus  29  (l837)  Frederic  Chopin 

Impromptu  in  F#  Major,  Opus  36  (l839)  (I8IO-I8U9) 
Impromptu  in  Gb  Major,  Opus  51  (I8U2) 
Fantaisie-Impromptu  in  Ci^^  Minor,  Opus  66  (l83^) 

Six  Dances  in  Bulgarian  Rhythm  Bela  Bartok 

(from  Mikrokosmos,  Vol.  VI  (1926-1937)  (l88l-19^5) 

Leslie  Spotz,  piano 

III 

Sonata  in  Bb  Major,  K.  292  (1777)  Yolfgang  ;^:£deus  Mozart 

Allegro  (lT?i-lT;i) 
Andant  e 
Rondo :  Mlegro 

Richard  Hoenich,  "bassoon 
lor  a.  von  Pirquet ,  cello 

I!'7TERI^fJSSIC;T 

IV 

Sonatine  for  Bassoon  and  Piano  Alexandre  Tansnan 

Allegro  con  brio  (b.  l897) 

Aria 
Scherzo 

Richard  Hoenich,  bassoon 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

V 

Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1  (I89U)  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  appassionato  (l833-l897 ) 

Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 

Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Aglaia  Koras,  piano 


Richard  Hoenich:  Graduating  student  of  Sol  Schoenbach 
Leslie  Spotz:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Lynne  Edelson:  Student  of  Joseph  de  Pasquale 


T  H  !■:      C  U  H  '1'  I  G       IN  V<  T  I  T  U  'J'  !■;      OF      M  U  G  I  C 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Monday,  28  March  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Ludus  for  Three  Tubas 
Allegro 

Agitato,  molto  rubato 
Molto  vivo 

Paul  Krzywicki ,  tuba 
Carleton  Greene,  tuba 
Harry  Weil ,  tuba 


Vaclav  Nelhybel 
(b.  1919) 


II 

Nocturne  et  Allegro  Gcherzando  Philippe  Gaubert 

(1879-19^1) 

Sonata  in  D  Major  for  Flute  and  Piano,  Opus  9^  (l9^3)  Sergei  Prokofiev 

Moderato  (1891-1953) 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Andante 

Allegro  con  brio 

Sheryl  Henze,  flute 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Trio  in  A  Minor,  Opus  50  (188I-I882)  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Pezzo  elegiaco:  Moderato  assai  (18I4O-I893) 
Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  con  moto 

Variazione,  Finale  e  Coda:  Allegro  risoluto  e  con  fuoco 

Cecile  Licad,  piano 
Huei-Sheng  Kao,  violin 
Amy  Brodo,  cello 


Carleton  Greene  and  Harry  Weil:  Students  of  Paul  Krzywicki 
Sheryl  Henze:  Graduating  student  of  Murray  W.  Panitz 
Tchaikovsky  Piano  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fif^y- third  Season  1976-1977 
Tuesday,  29  March  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


FACULTY  -f'":CITAL 
JOHN  WEAVER,  ORGANir; 


PROGRAM 


JOHANW  SEBASTIAN  BACH  ( 1665-1750 ) 

Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor,  S.  537 

The  fantasias  for  organ  of  Johann  Pachelbel  (l653-1706)  undoubtedly 
served  as  models  for  the  majestic  first  movement  of  this  work.  Both 
themes  of  the  Fantasy,  a  sustained  line  with  large  upward  intervals 
and  a  quicker  theme  characterized  by  a  descending  stepwise  figure, 
convey  a  mood  of  deep  sorrow.     The  Fugue,  although  never  yielding 
to  a  major  tonality,  has  a  wonderful  rhythmic  drive  that  dispels 
somewhat  the  seriousness  of  its  C  minor  orientation.     Its  second 
section  uses  completely  new  thematic  material  based  on  the  chromatic 
scale  and  completely  omits  any  reference  to  the  initial  subjects. 
The  final  portion  is  quite  unusual  in  fugal  writing,  being  an  exact 
reprise  of  the  exposition. 

The  Six  "Schiibler"  Chorales,  S.  6^5-650 

Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme  (Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  flying) 
Wo  soil  ich  fliehen  hin  (O  whither  shall  I  flee) 

Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  walten  (if  thou  but  suffer  God  to  guide  thee) 
Meine  Seele  erhebt  den  Herren  (My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord) 
Ach  bleib  bei  uns,  Herr  Jesu  Christ  (Abide  with  us.  Lord  Jesus  Christ) 
Lobe  den  Herren  (Praise  to  the  Lord) 

These  Chorale-Preludes,  published  by  Schiibler  of  Zella  in  17^7,  are 
among  the  very  few  works  to  be  printed  during  the  composer's  lifetime. 
They  a.re  all  transcriptions  of  movements  from  Bach's  churcji  cantatas, 
and  are  all  notable  for  the  beauty  of  the  counter  melodies  and  the 
straightforward  prer>entat ion  of  the  chorale  cantus-f irmns • 

Pass^caglia  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor,  S.  582 

The  passacaglia  is  an  old  Spanish  dance  form  characterized  by  a  series 
of  contrapuntal  variations  above  a  continuously  repeated  theme  in  the 
bass.     In  this  work  Bach  converted  the  form  into  a  dramatic  composition 
of  epical  proportions.     Announced  in  the  bass,  the  theme  eventually 
moves  to  the  soprano  and  then  the  alto  before  returning  to  the  bottom 
voice.     There  are  twenty-one  variations  of  amazing  contrapuntal  variety 
concluding  with  a  double  fugue  based  cvi  vart  of  the  passacaglia  theme. 


INTERMISSION 


John  Weaver,  Organist  —  29  March  1977 


SIGFRID  KARG-ELERT  ( 1877-1933) 

Two  Chorale-Improvisations,  Opus  63 

Herzlich  Lieb  hab  ich  Dich,  0  Herr 

(Heartfelt  love  have  I  for  thee,  0  Lord) 
Herr  Jesu  Christ  dich  zu  uns  wend 

(Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  present  now) 

i'hese  two  examples  from  the  prclilic  pen  of  Karg-Elert  demonstrate 
the  element  of  contrast  which  figured  greatly  in  all  his  music.  The 
first,  based  on  the  chorale  which  Bach  used  to  close  his  St.  John 
Passion,  is  quiet  and  serene.     The  second  is  a  mighty  toccata  basea 
on  a  familiar  hymn. 

VINCENT  PERSICHETTI  (b.  1915) 

Parable  for  Organ,  Opus  117"^' 

Persichetti  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  American 
composers.     He  has  composed  several  major  works  for  organ  and  a  vast 
body  of  pieces  for  almost  every  musical  medium.     Parable  VI  is  a  work 
in  which  serial  principals  of  pitch  organization  are  freely  employed. 
It  is  a  composition  in  one  movement  consisting  of  four  sections.  The 
first  introduces  various  motivic  gestures  in  rhapsodic  fashion.  The 
second  section  is  in  the  style  of  a  scLerzo.     The  third  is  a  lyrical 
interlude  in  the  style  of  a  da-capo  aria.     The  final  section  recalls 
all  the  preceding  material.     The  composer,  an  accomplished  pianist  and 
sometime  organist,  has  used  the  instrument  with  great  originality  and 
freedom. 

MARCEL  DUPR^  ( 1886-1971 ) 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Opus  7,  No.  3 

Of  all  Dupre's  many  organ  compositions,  this  work  has  remained 
the  most  popular.     The  prelude  opens  with  a  delicate  scherzo  figure 
which  runs  throughout  its  duration.     A  long  sustained  melody  is 
soon  introduced  first  in  the  pedal,  then  in  the  soprano  and  finally 
in  rich  chords,  three  or  four  notes  of  which  are  played  by  • 
feet.     The  fugue  subject  is  a  rollicking  gigue.     The  sustained 
melody  from  the  prelude  is  introduced  here  as  well  ana  in  the 
same  sequence  as  before. 


'^First  Philadelphia  performance 


There  will  be  a  reception  honoring  Mr.  Weaver 
in  the  Common  Room  immediately  after  the  recital. 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Wedr.oscay,  5C  March  19"'?  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien,  Odus  26  (1839)  Robert  Schumann 

Allegro  *  (1810-1856) 

Scherzino 

T»>+  tiL  •^■xrr  z  ^  ? 

c  ina^  e 

Out  Df  Dears  (1926)  Bela  Bartok 

With  Drums  and  Pipes  (l88i-l9^5) 
Barcaroj la 
Musettes 
Night '3  Music 
The  Chase 

Thomas  Lorango,  piano 
II 

String  Quartet  in  F  Major  (1902-1903)  Maurice  Ravel 

Allegro  mcderato:  Tres  doux  ( 1875-1937) 

Assez  vif:  Tres  rythme 
Tres  lent 
Vif  et  agite 

Bayla  Keyes ,  violin 
Diane  Monroe,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Litanei  Franz  Schubert 

(Transcribea  by  William  Primrose)  (l797-l828) 

Suite  for  Viola  and  Piano  (1919)  Ernest  Bloch 

Lento  -  Allegro  -  Moderato  (l880-1959) 
Allegro  ironico 
Lento 

Molto  vivo 

Mark  Cedel,  viola 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Thomas  Lorango :  Student  of  Seymour  Lipkin 
String  Quartet:  Chamber  m.uslr  ctuder,-*:;  ^f  Isidore  Cohen 
Mark  Cedel:  Graduating  student  cf  Joseph  de  Pasquale 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Filt y--.hird  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  1  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


P  R  0  G  fi 


Concerto  in  G 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Minor  for  Tvo  Cellos,  F,  III 


Antonio  Vivaldi 
;i660-17'^3  j 


Sarah  Boyer  and  Vivian  Barton,  cello  soloists 
Carol  Minor,  violin  Kathy  Lu :kt enberg ,  vic_a 

Olga  Mudryk,  violin  Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

Kerry  Beaiimcnt ,  harpsichord 


II 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F-sharp  Minor,  S.  883 
(From  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier,  Book  II) 


Jchann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Quaderno  Musicale  di  Annalihera  (1952) 
(Musical  Notebook  for  Annalibera) 
I.  Simbolo  (Symbol) 

II,  Accenti  (Accents)  -  III.  Contrapunctus  primus  - 
IV.  Linee  (Lines)  -  V.  Contrapunctus  secondus  '.'.'anon  in 
contrary  motion)  -  VI.  Fregi  (Elaboration)  -     '  '  Avjdaotinc 
amoroso  e  contrapunctus  tertius  (Crab  cane-  ,  '  -.  Ritmi 

(Rhythms)  -  IX.  Colore  (Colors)  -  X.  Ombrt'   , -    .  .) 
XI.  Quart ine  (Quatrain) 

Scherzo  No.  1  in  B  Minor,  Opus  20  (183I-I832) 

Sarah  Rothenberg,  piano 
INTERMISSION 


Luigi  Dallapiccola 
(190^4-1975) 


Frederic  Chopin 
(l8lO-l0a9) 


III 


Poeme,  Opus  25  (1896) 


Sonata  in  A  Major,  S.  1015  (c.  1720) 
(Andante ) 
Allegro  assai 
Andante  un  poco 
Presto 


Victoria  Noyes,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  pianc 


IV 


Sextuor  (1932-1939) 

Allegro  vivace:  Tres  vite  et  emporte 
Divertissement:  Andantino 
Finale:  Prestissimo 

Cecile  Licad,  piano 
Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 


Ernest  Chausson 
(1855-1899) 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Francis  Poulenc 
(1899-1963) 


Ratjay  Klein,  clarinet 
Ki;T,  Walker,  bassoon 
I^avia  Bryant ,  horn 


Sarah  Boyer  and  Vivian  Barton.  Students  of  David  Scyer 
Sarah  Rothenberg:  Student  of  Seirmour  Lipkin 
Victoria  Noyes:  Student  of  Ivan  Gaxamian  ana  Jascha  Bro-iixy 
Wind  Quintet:  Chamber  music  stuient.:  -f  John  de  <? 


T  II  E 


CURTIS      I  N  n  T  I  T  U  'I'  i'l      0  F  MUSIC 
CufLU;  Hall,  Firty-third  Season  19T6-19YT 
Monday,  h  April  19TT  at  8:00- P.M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Concerto  in  C  Minor  for  Oboe,  Strings  and  Continuo  Benedetto  Marcello 

Allegro  moderato  (l686-lT39) 
Adagio 
Allegro 

John  Ferrilio,  oboe 
Mitchell  Stern,  violin  Vivian  Barton,  cello 

Diane  Monroe,  violin  Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 

Steven  Tenenbom,  viola  Kerry  Beaumont,  harpsichord 


Suite  No.  1  in  G  Major,  S.  100?  {a 
Prelude 
Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 

Menuetto  I  -  Menuetto  II 
Gigue 


II 
1720) 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Sarah  Clarke,  viola 


Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  105  (1851) 
Mit  leidenschaftlichem  Ausdruck 
Allegretto 
Lebhaft 

Sarah  Clarke,  viola 


Robert  Schiimann 
(1810-1856) 


Cancelled 


Robert  McDonald,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Elegy  Upon  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary  (l695)  Henry  Purcell 

(1659-1695) 

Sally  Wolf,  soprano  Constance  Fee,  mezzo  soprano 

Thomas  Jaber,  piano 


Funf  Lieder,  Opus  hi  (1899)  Richard  Strauss 

Wiegenlied  (Dehmel)  (l86U-19'+9) 
In  der  Campagna  (Mackay) 
Am  Ufer  (Dehmel) 

Bruder  Liederlich  (Detlev  von  Liliencron) 
Leise  Lieder  (Morgenstern ) 

Martha  Dodds,  soprano  Thomas  Jaber,  piano 


Six  Elizabethan  Songs 
Spring  (Nash) 
Sleep  (Daniel) 
Winter  ( Shakespeare  ) 
/Dir-ge  (Shakespeare) 
P    -phenia  (Constable) 
Hymn  (jonson) 

Gregory  Wiest,  tenor  Thomas  Jaber,  piano 

John  Ferrilio:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Sarah  Clarke:  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Sarah  Clarke  and  Robert  McDonald:  Chamber  music  students  of  Karen  Tuttle 
Thomas  Jaber;  Accompanying  student  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 


Dominick  Argento 
(b.  1927) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Tuesday,  5  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1  (189^+) 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 


Charles  William  Salinger,  clarinet 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 


II 


Prelude,  Chorale  et  Fugue  (188U) 


Cesar  Franck 
(1822-1890) 


15  Hungarian  Peasant  Songs  ( 191^-1918) 


Bela  Bart ok 
(1881-19^+5) 


Deborah  Dundore,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Sonata  in  Bb  Major  for  Trumpet  and  Piano  (1939)  Paul  Hindemith 

Mit  Kraft  (l895-1963) 
Massig  bewegt  -  Lebhaft 

Trauermusik:  Sehr  langsam  -  Alle  Menschen  miissen  sterben.  Sehr  ruhig 


Brian  Moon,  trumpet 
Paul  Fayko,  piano 


IV 

Sonata  in  G  Major,  Opus  78  (l879)  Johannes  Brahms 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo  (l833-l897) 
Adagio 

Allegro  molto  moderato 

Mayuki  Fukuhara,  violin 
Kiyoko  Takeuti,  piano 


Charles  William  Salinger:  Graduating  student  of  Anthony  Gigliotti 
Deborah  Dundore:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Brian  Moon:  Student  of  Frank  J.  Kaderabek 
Mayuki  Fukuhara:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jaime  Laredo 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Wednesday,  6  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Sonata  for  Bassoon  and  Piano,  Opus  l68  (1921 ) 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  scherzando 
Molto  adagio 
Allegro  moderato 

Mark  D.  Gigliotti,  bassoon 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

II 

Three  Pieces  for  Clarinet  Solo  Igor  Stravinsky 

(1882-1971) 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
III 

Trio  Pathetique  (l826-l827) 
Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Vivacissimo 
Trio:  Meno  mosso 
Largo 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Lori  Packer,  piano 
Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Mark  D.  Gigliotti,  bassoon 

IV 

Opus  hQ  (1815-1816)  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(1786-1826) 


Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

V 

Sonata  in  F  Major,  K.  533/^9^+  (1786-I788) 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegretto 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Handel,  Opus  2h  (1861)  Johannes  Brahms 

(1833-1897) 

Robert  McDonald,  piano 

Mark  D.  Gigliotti:  Student  of  Bernard  Garfield 
Randy  Klein:  Student  of  Anthony  M.  Gigliotti 
Glinka  Trio:  Chamber  music  students  of  Anthony  M.  Gigliotti 
Robert  MqDonald:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 


Cajnille  Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) 


Michael  Ivanovitch  Glinka 
(1803-1857) 


Grand  Duo  Concertant, 
Allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo :  Allegro 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Monday,  11  April  1977  at  5:15  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Suite  in  A  Minor,  Opus  10  Christian  Binding 

Presto  (1856-19^1) 
Adagio 

Tempo  giusto 

Diane  Monroe,  violin 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


II 


Sonata  in  E  Minor 
Allegro 

Menuet :  Grazioso  -  Gavotte:  Allegro 
Ritornello:  Largo 
Gigue:  Allegro 


Francesco  Maria  Veracini 
(c.  1690-1750) 


Poeme,  Opus  2^  (I896) 


Ernest  Chausson 
(1855-1899) 


Mei-Chen  Liao,  violin 
Sook-Chung  Kim,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Quintet  in  G  Minor,  K.  5l6  (1787) 
Allegro 

Menuetto :  Allegretto 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  -  Allegro 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Mei-Chen  Liao,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 


Diane  Monroe :  Student  of  David  Cerone 
Mei-Chen  Liao:  Student  of  Yumi  Ninomiya 
Mozart  String  Quintet:  Chamber  music  students  of  Mischa  Schneider 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Wednesday,  13  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Elf  Neue  Bagatellen,  Opus  119  (l820-l822)  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven 

Allegretto  ( 1770-1827 ) 

Andante  con  moto 
a  I'Allemande 
Andante  cantabile 
Rlsoluto 
Andante 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Moderate  cantabile 
Vivace  moderato 
Allegramente 
Andante,  ma  non  troppo 

Fantasiestiicke,  Opus  12  (l832-l837)  (Selections)  Robert  Schumann 

Des  Abends  (In  the  Evening)  (l8lO-l556) 
Aufschwung  (Soaring) 
Warum  ( Why ) 
Grillen  (Whimsies) 

Lori  Packer,  piano 
II 

Scintillation  (1936)  Carlos  Salzedo 

(1885-1961) 

Janet  M.  Jackson,  harp 
INTERMISSION 
III 

Va  Godendo  Vezzosa  (from  Serse )  George  Frlderic  Handel 

V'adoro,  Pupille  (from  Giulio  Cesare)  (1685-1759) 

Le  Charme  (Armand  Silvestre  Ernest  Chausson 

Le  Colibri  (Le  Conte  de  Lisle)  (l855-l899) 
Les  Paplllions  (Theophile  Gautier) 

Verborgenheit  (Eduard  Morike)  Hugo  Wolf 

In  dem  Schatten  meiner  Locken  (from  Spanisches  Liederbuch)  (I86O-I903) 
Das  verlassene  Magdelein  (Eduard  Morike ) 
Er  ist's  (Eduard  Morike) 

Je  Veux  Vlvre  (from  Romeo  et  Juliette)  Charles  Gounod 

(1818-1893) 

Beverly  Bishop  Gallucci,  soprano 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  plane 

IV 

Concerto  in  D  Major,  Opus  19  (1917)  Serge  Prokofiev 

Andantino  ( 1891-1953) 

Scherzo:  Vivaclssimo 
Moderato 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 

Lori  Packer:  Student  of  Eleanor  Sokoloff 
Janet  M.  Jackson:  Stuaent  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Beverly  Bishop  Gallucci:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Caoi-^ilo 
Patrick  Shemla:  Graduating  student  of  Jaime  Laredo 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
The  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
Monday,  l8  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 

A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC  BY  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZAET  (1756-1791 ) 


CIIAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAM  I 


Trio  in  C  Major,  K.  5^8  (1788) 
Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 
Allegro 

Rita  Reichman,  piano 
Cynthia  Martindale,  violin 
Wendy  Toinlinson,  cello 

Quintet  in  A  Ma.lor,  K.  58I  (1789) 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Menuetto 

Allegretto  con  Variazioni 

Charles  Salinger,  clarinet 
Adam  Silk,  violin 
Margaret  Batjer,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus ,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


INTERMISSION 


Divert imonto  in  D  Major,  K.  251  (l776) 
Molto  allegro 
Menuetto 
Andant ino 

Menuetto:  Tempo  con  Variazioni 
Rondeau:  Allegro  assai 
Marcia  alia  francese 

John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Mayuki  Fukuhara,  violin 
Semmy  Stahlhammer,  violin 
Allegra  Askew,  viola 
Heidi  Jacob,  cello 
Donald  Hermanns,  double  bass 
Jeffry  Kirschen,  horn 
Vincent  Barbee,  horn 


Piano  Trio:  Prepared  by  Isidore  Cohen 
Clarinet  Quintet:  Prepared  by  Mischa  Schneider 
I  '  r^ento    "repured  by  Isidore  Cohen 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Wednesday,  20  April  1977  at  8:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM 
I 


We  Sing  to  Him 

The  Plaint  from  The  Fairy  Queen  (l693) 

Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen,  D.  77^  (Stolberg) 
Meeres  Stille,  D.  2l6  (Goethe) 


Henry  Purcell 
(1659-1695) 

Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Auf  dem  See 


Verzweiflung,  Opus  33,  No.  10  (from  Tieck's  Magelone ) 


On  This  Island,  Opus  11  (1937)  (W.  H.  Auden) 
Let  the  florid  music  praise 
Now  the  leaves  are  falling  fast 
Seascape 
Nocturne 

As  it  is,  plenty 
Tu  che  di  gel  sei  cinto  from  Turandot 


Ellen  Phillips,  soprano 
Martha  Massena,  piano 


Felix  Vtolfes 
(b.  1928) 

Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 

Benjamin  Britten 
(1913-1976) 


Giacomo  Puccini 
(1858-I92U) 


II 

Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1  (189J4)  Johannes  Brfehms 

Allegro  appassionato  (l833-l89T) 
Andante  un  poco  adagio 
Allegretto  grazioso 
Vivace 

Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Deborah  Dundore ,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


Wednesday,  20  April  19TT  at  8:00  P.M.  --  2 


III 

Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  Hob.  VIIe:l 
Allegro 
Andante 

Finale:  Allegro 

Jeff  Shuman,  truiripet 
Robert  Elmore,  piano 


IV 

The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound  from  The  Messiah 


Albert  Smith,  baritone 
Jeff  Shvunan,  trumpet 
Robert  Elmore ,  organ 


V 

Concertino  (l9TT)* 
Andante  -  Allegro 
Adagio 
Scherzo 

Jeff  Shuman,  trumpet 
Robert  Elmore,  organ 


VI 

Spanish  Caprice 

Jeff  Shuman,  trum.pet 
Robert  Elmore,  piano 


Ellen  Phillips:  Student  of  Margaret  Harshaw 
Phyllis  Drake:  Student  of  ANthony  M.  Gigliotti 
1  ..yllis  Drake  and  Deborah  Dundore:  Chamber  music  students  of  Vladimir  Sokoloff 
Jeff  Shuman:  Graduating  student  of  Frank  J.  Kaderabek 
Robert  Elmore  and  Albert  Smith:  Guest  Artists 


Joseph  Haydn 
(1732-1809) 


George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1T59) 


Robert  Elmore 
(b.  1913) 


Leonard  B.  Smith 
(b.  1915) 


*First  Performance 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Mandell  Theater  at  Drexel  University 
Saturday,  23  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


A  FESTIVAL  OF  MUSIC  BY  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART  C1756-I791) 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PROGRAf^  II 


Divertimento  in  B-Flat  Ma.lor,  K.  270  (1777) 
Allegro  molto 
Andantino 

Menuetto :  Moderate 
Presto 

Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Harold  Smoliar,  oboe 
Thomas  McAninch,  horn 
David  Bryant ,  horn 
Mark  Gigliotti,  bassoon 
Kim  Walker,  bassoor) 

Quintet  in  G  Minor,  K.  ^l6  (1787) 
Allegro 

Menuetto :  Allegretto 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
Adagio  -  Allegro 

Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Mei-Chen  Liao,  violin 
Karen  Dreyfus,  viola 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Michael  Reynolds,  cello 

INTERMISSION 

Divertimento  in  D  Major,  K.  20^  (167A)  (177^) 

Largo  -  Allegro 
Menuetto 
(Adagio ) 
Menuetto 
Finale:  Presto 

Robert  Frank,  violin 
Sarah  Clarke,  viola 
Kim  Walker,  bassoon 
Marcy  Rosen,  cello 
Peter  Lloyd,  double  bass 
Thomas  McAninch,  horn 
David  Bryant ,  horn 


Divertimento,  K.  270:  Prepared  by  John  de  Lancie 

String  Quintet:  Prepared  by  Mischa  Schneider 
Divertimento,  K.  205:  Prepared  by  Felix  Galimir 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall.  Fifty-third  Season  19Y6-197T 
Sunday,  2k  April  1977  at  3:00  P.M. 

CURTIS  BRASS  ENSEMBLE 
MASON  JONES,  DIRECTOR 


HORNS 


W.  J,  Vincent  Barbee 
David  Bryant 
Robert  Hoyle 
Jeffry  Kirschen 
David  Knapp 
Thomas  McAninch 


TRUMPETS 

Brian  Moon 
Kevin  Rosenberiy 
Jeffrey  Shuman 
James  Bitner* 

TROMBONES 

Steve  Kamilos 
Carl  Lenthe 
Mary  Beth  0*Quinn 
Mai ion  Walker 


TUBAS 

Carleton  Greene 
Harry  M.  Weil 

TIMPANI  AND  PERCUSSION 

Michael  Bayard 
David  Gross 
Martha  Hitchins 
Andrew  Power 


PROGRAM 


Three  Fanfares  for  Four  Trumpets 

Sonata  for  Four  Horns 
I.  Fugato 
II.  Lebha^t 
III.  Schnell 

La  Penseuse  for  Trombone  Quartet 

Music  for  Brass  Instruments  (19^^) 
II.  Intermezzo 

L*Atlantide :  Percussion  cadence  from  "Ballet  of  the  Genies' 
Nonet  for  Brass,  Opus  U9 
Excerpts  from  "Petrouchka" 
Crucifixus 


Sigismund  Neukomm 
(1778-1858) 

Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


David  Loeb 
(b.  1939) 

Ingolf  Dahl 
(1912-1970) 

Henri  Tomasi 
(190^-1971) 

Wallingford  Riegger 
(1885-1961) 

Igor  Stravinsky 
(1882-1971) 

Antonio  Lotti 
(c.  1667-17^0) 


=^"Guest  Artist 


THE      CUR  T  in       IN  S  T  I  T  U  T  E      OF      M  U  5  1  C 


Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday,         April  1977  at  'y.lb  V.  M. 


GITJDENT  RECITAL 

YOUNG-CIIANG  CHO,  Cello 
r'TEVEN  DE  GROOTE,  Piano 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  ../C  Major,  Opus  102,  Mo.  1  (l8l5) 
Andante  -  Allegro  vivace 
Adagio  -  Allegro  vivace 


Ludvig  van  Beethoven 


(1770-1827) 


Sonata  in  D  Minor,  Opus  Uo  (193^) 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 


(1906-1975) 


INTERMISSION 


Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  (1915) 

Prologue:  Lent  sostenuto  e  molto  risoluto 
Serenade  et  Finale:  Modcrcment  anime 


Claude  Dehussy 
(1862-1918) 


Introduction  and  Polonaise  Brillante,  0}jus  3  (l829-30) 


Frederic  Chot)in 
(1810-18)49) 


Young-Chang  Cho :  Student  of  David  Soyer 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MU^IC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Curtis  Hall 
Monday,  P'j  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


i 

Faschin^-^nrchwank,  aus  Wien,  Opus  26  (1839) 
Allegro 
Roman  :'.e 
Scherzino 


Intermezzo 
Finale 


Robert  Schumann 
(I8l0-l8:?6) 


Bo-Young  Kim,  piano 


French  Suite 
Rendezvous 
Les  Peupliers 
Passepied 
Causerie 
Les  Moulins 


II 


Man  Richardson 
(b.  I90U) 


Harold  Smoliar ,  oboe 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


III 


Concertino,  Opus  U5,  No.  7 
Preludivim:  Allegro  pomposo 
Aria:  Andante  sostenuto 
Finale:  Allegro  giocoso 


Lars-Eric  Larsson 
(b.  1908) 


Mary  Beth'O 'Quinn ,  trombone 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 

INTERMISSION 


Ballade  (19^+0) 


IV 


Mary  Beth  0' Quinn,  trombone 
Robert  McDonald,  piano 


Frank  Martin 
(1890-197^*) 


Concerto  in  D  Major,  Opun  19  (1917 ) 
Andantino 

Scherzo:  Vivacissimo 
Moderate 


Serge  Prokofiev 
(1891-1953) 


Chin  Kim,  violin 
Steven  De  Groote,  piano 


Bo-Youn*-;  Kim:  .Student  of  Kl(>anor  Sokoloff 
Harold  Smoliar:  Student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Mary  Beth  O'Quinn:  Graduating  student  of  M.  Dee  Stewart 
Chin  Kim:  Student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Rrodr.ky 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtir.  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19T7 
Tuesday,  :]C  April  1977  at  0:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM 


Danses  sacroo  et  profane  (190!») 


Richard  Turner,  harp 
Seirnny  Stahlhammer ,  violin 
Margaret  Batjer,  violin 
Donald  Dal  Maso,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


II 


Introduction  et  Allegro  ( 1905-1906) 


Richard  Turner,  harp 
Barbara  Chaffe,  flute 
Phyllis  Drake,  clarinet 
Semmy  Stahlhammer,  violin 
Margaret  Batjer,  violin 
Donald  Dal  Maso,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


'oncerto  in  C  Minor  for  Oboe,  Violin 
(Reconstructed  from  S.  106o) 
Allegro 
Adagio 


III 
and  Strings 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Johann 


Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


John  Ferrillo,  solo  oboe 
Mayuki  Fukuhara,  solo  violin 
Erica  Robinson,  violin 
Nadya  Tichman,  violin 
Sarah  Clarke,  viola 
Sarah  Boyer,  cello 
Robert  Kesselman,  double  bass 
Robert  McDonald,  harpsichord 

INTERMISSION 


IV 


Octet  in  F  Major,  Op.  166,  D.  803  (182U) 
Adagio  -  Allegro 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Andante  molto  -  Allegro 

Randy  Klein,  clarinet 
Danny  Phipps,  bassoon 
David  Bryant ,  horn 
Mitchell  Stern,  violin 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


Cynthia  Martindale,  violin 
Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Wendy  Tomlinson,  cello 
Peter  T.loyd,  double  bar.n 


Richard  Turner:  Graduating  student  of  Marilyn  Costello 
Debussy  and  Ravel  Ensembles:  Prepared  by  Marilyn  Costello 
John  Ferrillo:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Mayuki  Fukuhara:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galanian  and  Jaime  Laredo 
Bach  Ensemble:  Prepared  by  Felix  Galimir 
Schubert  Ocl.'-+- :  Chamber  music  studentr,  of  Felix  Galimir 


THE 


Prelude  et  Ballade 


C  U  R  '1'  1  r. 
Curtin  Hall. 
Wednesday, 


I  N      T  I  T  U  T  K      OF      M  U       I  C 
Fifty-tliird  Season  19Y6-19YT 
27  April  19TT  at  8:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM 
I 


Cruilaume  Balay 
(1871-19^^3) 


PCevin  S.  Rosonberry,  trumpet 
II 

Valses  Nobles  et  Sent imentalcn  (1911 ) 
■"e:  '-tres  franc 
.:ez  lent 
Mode. 

Acsez  anime 
Presque  lent 
Vif 

Moins  vif 
Epilo^oie :  Lent 

Jeux  d'Eau  (1901 ) 

Piano  Sonata  No.  3  in  B  Minor,  Opus  58  (iSUU) 
Allegro  maestoso 
Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Larso 

Finale:  Presto,  non  tant  -  Af^itato 

Rita  Reichman,  piano 
INTERMISSION 
III 

Apnus  Dei  from  Litany  in  Bb  Major,  K.  123 
All  -'luia  from  Esther 


Freda  Locker,  piano 


Maurice  Ravel 
(1875-1937) 


Maurice  Ravel 

Frederic  Chopin 
(l8lO-l8U9) 


IV 


(V.'ith  tvo  oboes  obligato) 

II  fervido  desiderio 
Malinconia,  Ninfa  gentile 

La  fioraia  fiorentina 


Vergebliches  Standchen,  Opus  8^4,  No.  U  (Folklore) 
Nachtir;all,  Opus  97,  No.  1  (Reinhold) 

All'  mein  Gedanken,  Opus  21,  No.  1  (Felix  Dahn) 
Standchen,  Opus  17,  No.  2  (l836)  (von  Schack) 

VI 

Fantoches  from  Fetes  Galantes  (Verlaine) 
Passepied  (Princess  Erintoff,  from  Old  French) 

Crepuscule  (Armand  Silvestre) 
-Le  Cours  de  la  Reine  from  Manon  (l883) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(1756-1791) 
George  Frideric  Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Vincenzo  Bellini 
(1801-1835) 

Gioacchino  Rossini 
(1792-1868) 

Johannes  Brahms 
(1833-1897) 

Richard  Stra  iss 
(186U-I9U9) 


Claude  Debussy 
(1862-1918) 
Leo  Delibcs 
(1836-1891) 

Jules  Massenet 
(I8U2-I912) 


Christine  D'Amico,  soprano  Vladimir  Sokoloff. 

John  Ferrillo  and  Harold  Smoliar,  oboes 


piano 


Kevin  S.  Rosenberry:  Student  of  Frank  Kaderabek 
Rita  Reichman:  Graduating  student  of  Mieczyslavr  Horszovski  and  Seymour  Lipkin 
Christine     '     '  "o:  Graduating  student  of  Marianne  Cur.'.iollo 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Friday,  29  April  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


ALUMNI  RECITAL 
JUDIT  JAIMES,  PIANIST 


PROGRAM 


Sonata  for  Piano,  Opus  I  (1907-08,  rev.  1920) 
Massig  bewegt  (With  moderate  animation) 


Alban  Berg 
(J885"1935> 


II 


Sonata  in  A  Minor,  Opus  posth.  143,  D.  784  (1823) 
Allegro  giusto 
Andante 

Allegro  vivace 


Franz  Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


INTERMISSION 


III 


Syniphonic  Etudes,  Opus  13  (1834) 

Including  the  Posthumous  Variations 


Robert  5churr.ar»n 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


Judit  Jaimes  was  born  in  Los  Andes,  Venezuela.     Her  extraordinary 
musical  gifts  were  discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  she  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  study  with  Isabelle  Vengerova,  Olga  Stroumillo 
and  Rudolf  Serkin  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.     Since  her 
graduation  from  the  Institute  in  1959,  she  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  major  North  American  orchestras  such  as  the  Hew  York  Philharmonic, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic;  with 
orchestras  throughout  South  and  Central  America;  and  with  the 
Warsaw  Philharmonic  during  a  recent  European  tour.     She  has  performed 
under  many  distinguished  conductors  including  Markevltch,  Cellbldache 
and  Wlslocki.    Miss  Jaimes  participated  in  the  1968  Cultural  Olympics 
in  Mexico,  the  1969  Berlin  Festival,  and  has  performed  the  fiv^  Piano 
Concertos  of  Beethoven  in  a  series  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Dutoit.    A  versatile  artist,  she  recently  completed  a  highly 
successful  European  recital  tour  and,  in  addition  to  other  chamber 
music  engagements,  she  frequently  presents  sonata  recitals  with 
violinist  Maurice  Hasson.     In  recognition  of  her  cultural  services 
to  her  native  country,  Judit  Jaimes  has  been  decorated  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  which  is  sponsoring  her  international  career* 
Miss  Jaimes  currently  resides  in  London. 


T  11  !■:       CURTIS       1  N  S  T  I  T  U  T  1-       OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Sunday,  1  May  1977  at  3:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM 


Quintet  in  A  Major,  Opus  114,  D.  667   ("Trout")   (1819)  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  vivace  (1797-1828) 
Andante 

Scherzo:  Presto 
Andantino 
Allegro  giusto 

Steven  De  Groote,  piano 
Young-Mi  Cho ,  violin 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Young-Chang  Cho,  cello 
Brian  Liddle,  double  bass 


INTERMISSION 


II 

Sonata  in  A-Flat  Major,  Opus  110  (1821)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Moderate  cantabile  molto  espressivo  (1770-1827) 
Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  -  Fuga:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Etud<-  in  C-Sharp  Minor,  Opus  25,  NO.  7  (1832-1836  Frederic  Chopin 

(1810-1849) 


Barcarolle,  Opus  60  (1845-1846)  Frederic  Chopin 

(1810-1849) 


Aglaia  Koras,  piano 


In  Memoriam 


Miss  Koras  dedicates  her  performance  to  the  late  Gina  Bachauer, 
whose  spirit  remains  a  personal  inspiration  to  young  musicians  everywhere 


Schubert  "Trout"Quintet :  Chamber  music  students  of  Felix  Galimir 
Aglaia  Koras:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  19T6-19TT 
Monday,  2  May  19TT  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 


Suite  pour  Orgue,  Opus  5  (l93^)  Maurice  Durufle 

Prelude  (b.  1902) 

Sicilienne 
Toccata 

Kerry  Beaumont ,  organ 


II 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Brahms  for  Violin  and  Piano  David  Loeb 

Allegro  molto  moderate  (b.  1939) 


Bayla  Keyes,  violin 
Charles  Abramovic ,  piano 


III 

Sonata  for  Solo  Violin  (19TT)  Nelson  Keyes 

Quasi  recitative:  Slow  and  very  free  (b.  1928) 


Bayla  Keyes ,  violin 


Kerry  Beaixmont :  Student  of  John  Weaver 
Bayla  Keyes:  Graduating  student  of  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky 
Violin  Repertoire:  Prepared  by  Karen  Tuttle 


THE      CURTIS       INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Tuesday,  3  May  1977  at  8:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM 


I 

Sonata  in  A  Minor,  D.  821  (l82i+)  ( "Arpeggione" )  Franz  Schubert 

Allegro  moderato  (1797-1828) 
Adagio 
Allegretto 

Karen  Dreyfus ,  viola 
Darrell  Rosenbliith,  piano 


II 

Sonata  in  G  Major,  K.  283  (177^4) 
Allegro 
Andante 
Presto 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 

Sonata  in  E  Major,  Opus  109  (l820)  Ludvig  van  Beethoven 

Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  -  Adagio  esprcssivo  ( 1770-1827) 
Prestissimo 

Gesangvoll,  mit  innigster  Empfindung 

Var.  I:  Molto  espressivo/Var .  II:  Leggiermente/Var .  Ill:  Allegro  vivace/ 
Var.  IV:  Etwas  langsamer  als  das  Thema/Var.  V:  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo/ 
Var.  VI:  Tempo  I  del  tema 

Darrell  Rosenbluth,  piano 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozarl 
(17'?6-1791) 


INTERMISSION 


III 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor,  S.  565  (ca.  I709)  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(1685-1750) 

Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation,  Opus  I8  (186O-I862)  Cesar  Franck 

(1822-1890) 


Rhythmic  Suite  Robert  Elmore 

Finale  (b.  1913) 

Jeff  Shuman,  organ 


IV 

Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Opus  120,  No.  1  (189IO  Johannes  Brahms 

Allegro  appassionato  (l833-l897) 
Andante  un  poco  Adagio 
Vivace 

Steven  Tenenbom,  viola 
Sarah  Rothenberg,  piano 


Karen  Dreyfus :  Student  of  Michael  Tree 
Darrell  L.  Rosenbluth:  Student  of  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski 
Jeff  Shuman:  Graduating  trumpet  student  at  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and 
private  organ  stuficnt  of  Dr.  Robert  Elmore 
Steven  Tenenbom:  "";,iiil..mt  of  Michael  Tree 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Curtis  Hall,  Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Wednesday,  h  May  1977  at  8:00  P.  M. 


PROGRAM 
I 

Intermezzo  (April  1977)  Daniel  Lesur 

(b.  1908) 

Patrick  Shemla,  violin 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  piano 


II 

Sonata  in  C  Major  for  Oboe  and  Piano 
Largo  cantabile 
Allegro 

Largo  espressivo 
Allegro 

Idillio  -  Concertino  in  C  Major,  Opus  15 
Preambolo:  Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Presto 
Adagio 

Rondo :  Allegro  non  troppo 

Robert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Cecile  Licad,  piano 


III 

Die  Serenaden,  Opus  35  (1925) 

I.  Barkarole  for  Voice,  Oboe  and  Cello  (Adolf  Licht) 
An  Phyllis  (J.  L.  W.  Gleim) 
Toccata  for  Cello 
Corrente  for  Voice  and  Cello 
Nur  Mut  for  Voice,  Oboe  and  Viola  (Ludwig  Tieck) 

II.  Duet  for  Viola  and  Cello 

Der  Abend  for  Voice  and  Oboe  (J.  v.  Eichendorff ) 
Per  Wurm  am  Meer  for  Voice,  Oboe,  Viola  and  Cello  (J.  W.  Meinhold) 

.III.  Trio  for  Oboe,  Viola  and  Cello 

Gute  Nacht  for  Voice  and  Viola  (S.  Aug.  Mahlmann) 


Gwendolyn  Bradley,  soprano 
John  Ferrillo,  oboe 
Lynne  Edelson,  viola 
Vivian  Barton,  cello 


Jean-Baptlste  Loeillet 
(1680-1730) 


Ermanno  Wolf -Ferrari 
(1876-I9I+8) 


Paul  Hindemith 
(1895-1963) 


INTERMISSION 


Wednesday,  h  May  19TT  at  8:00  P.  M.  ~  2 


IV 

Concertante  Emile  Paladilhe 

Andante  assai  moderate  -  Allegro  non  troppo  (I8UU-I936) 

Rotert  Stephenson,  oboe 
Cecile  Licad,  piano 


Sonata  in  D  Major,  S.  1028  (ca.  1720) 
Adagio 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
(1685-1750) 


Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Opus  65  (l81;5-l8U6) 
Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo 
Largo 

Finale :  Allegro 


Frederic  Chopin 
(1810-I8U9) 


Heidi  Jacob,  cello 
Charles  Abramovic ,  piano 


Patrick  Shemla:  Graduating  student  of  Jaime  Laredo 
Robert  Stephenson:  Graduating  student  of  John  de  Lancie 
Die  Serenaden :  Prepared  by  Vladimir  Sokolof f 
Heidi  Jacob:  Graduating  student  of  Orlando  Cole 


DIE  SERENADEN 


Barcarole 

Float,  float,  little  boat  quickly- 
through  the  lightly  moving  stream. 
Rock,  rock  sweet  waves. 
By  that  star's  gold  gleam. 
Ring,  little  song,  out  through  the  night. 
Love  watches  and  waits. 
Love,  love  on  the  bank,  reaching, 
faithful  quick  arms  out  before 
stretching,  teasing, 
longingly  out  from  the  shore . 
Ring,  little  song,  out  through  the  night. 
Love  watches  and  waits. 


To  Phyllis 

Phyllis,  I  would  like  to  start  some  searches 
for  wood  violets  underneath  birches; 
come  and  search  with  me. 

Phyllis,  to  find  them  we  will  have  to  look 
long  and  hard  in  the  dark  forest  nook; 
and  there  I'll  lie  with  thee. 

Only  courage. 

From  out  of  the  clouds  fall  those  showers; 

Man '  s  happ  i  e  s t  hour  s .' 

All  pain  and  trouble  will  depart , 

if  you  get  her  kisses  to  lighten  your  heart. 

In  kissing  there's  a  magic  blessing, 

in  that  be  pressing. 

Why  should  you  fear  the  thundercloud, 
if  only  those  red  lips  don't  pout? 


Evening 

Man's  loud  pleasures  fall  silent;  the  sound 

of  the  earth  as  in  dreams,  strangely, 

with  all  its  trees  murmuring 

what  the  heart  had  scarcely  found, 

about  old  times,  soft  mourning, 

through  the  breast,  like  heat  lightning, 

light  visions  flicker  round. 


(Continued  —  Please  turn  the  page  quietly  aft 
"Evening"  is  completed.) 


Die  Serenaden  —  2 


The  Sea  Serpent 

Like  the  serpent  out  of  the  boundless  sea  , 
man  also  wriggles  from  a  dark  wet  womb 
not  even  caring  how,  quite  endlessly  , 
he  climbs  up  on  his  bit  of  earthly  clay  , 
moistened  with  tears;  and  then  he  feels  his  way, 
grasping  a  bit  of  moss,  some  grass,  some  hay 
to  stuff  his  mouth  and  that  with  care  and  gloom. 
Poor  wretched  man,  how  miserable  his  fate  I 
He  cares  for  nothing  and  moans  pitifully, 
then  comes  the  flood,  the  waves  grow  great. 
Once  again  he's  drowned  in  the  boundless  sea. 


Good  Night 

Good  night  I 

Look  dear ,  what  a  splendid  night ; 
golden  moon  with  star-crown  'round 
smiling  down  at  us  on  the  ground 
from  the  deep  blue  sky,  shedding  light. 
Good  night.     Sleep  tight. 
Good  night . 

Dear  day  fades,  no  longer  bright; 

a  day  of  pleasure,  dance  and  song, 

in  golden  shimmer,  moves  along 

and  joins  vanished  days  of  delight. 

Good  night.     Sleep  tight. 

What  might  ever  make  me  quite 

so  happy  as  love  that  assures 

that  you  are  mine  and  I  am  yours? 

The  two  of  us  are  one  it  seems. 

Good  night ,  sweet  dreams . 

Good  night ,  my  dear  . 

Soon  the  calling  night 

will  bring  you  to  my  warm  embrace, 

when  I  will  look  into  your  face 

and  close  your  deep  blue  eyes  so  bright. 

Good  night,  sleep  tight  I 


THE      CURTIS      INSTITUTE      OF  MUSIC 
Fifty-third  Season  1976-1977 
Studio  II-J  (Third  Floor) 
8:00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  May  17         Friday,  May  20 
Monday,  May  23  Thursday,  May  26 


The  Curtis  Opera  Theater 
Presents  a  Studio  Performance  of 


TOSCA 

Melodrama  in  Three  Acts 


Music  by  Giacomo  Puccini  (1858-1924) 
Libretto  in  Italian  by  Luigi  Illica  and  Giuseppe  Giacosa 
Based  on  the  play  "La  Tosca"  by  Victorien  Sardou 
Premiere:  Rome,  14  January  1900 

Devised  and  Staged  by  Dino  Yannopoulos 
Music  Director  and  Pianist:  Cristofer  Macatsoris 
Technical  Direction  and  Sets:  Joseph  S.  Gasperec  and  Toni  Constant 
Chorus  Master:  Rick  Appel 
Assistant  Chorus  Master:  Marian  Rando 
Projections:  Donald  Kardon 
Costumes:  Monica  Spence-Santelli  and  Val  Read 
Musical  Assistant:  Thomas  Jaber 
Stage  Manager:  W.  Wilson  Jones 
Program  Editor:  Shirley  Ann  Weekley 

Special  properties  courtesy  of  Continental  Rentals 
Original  photographs  courtesy  of  William  Kohler  and  Donald  Kardon 


CAST  (In  order  of  appearance) 

Cesare  Angelotti    Steven  Alexus  Williams 

Sacristan  .   ,   ,   .  Dean  Jorgenson 

Mario  Cavaradossi  Philip  Salter 

Floria  Tosca    Martha  Dodds 

Baron  Scarp ia  Carlos  Serrano 

Spoletta    Michael  Myers 

Sciarrone  Robert  Lyon 

Jailer    John  Eisenhardt 

Shepherd    Lucy  Meadors 

Soldiers,  spies,  judge,  executioner,  choirboys,  townspeople: 
Doris  Adams,  Rick  Appel,  John  Edgar,  Rose  Ford,  Katherine  Halkedts, 
Robert  Johns,  Arthur  Jukes,  Barry  Kratzer,  Gloria  LaRoda,  Joan 
Meixell,  Audrey  Miller,  Nancy  Newcomer,  John  Overbeck,  Marian  Rando, 
Nicholas  Saverine,  Richard  Slater,  Pamela  Smith,  John  Ziegler 


Setting:  Rome,  June  of  1800 


THE  STORY  OF  TOSCA 
ACT  I:     The  Church  of  Sant '  Andrea  della  Valle 


Cesare  Angelotti,  an  escaped  prisoner  from  the  Castel'  Sant*  Angelo,  seeks 
refuge  in  the  Attavanti  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle.  He 
scarcely  has  time  to  conceal  himself  before  the  Sacristan  appears,  going  about 
his  duties.     A  moment  later,  Mario  Cavaradossi  appears,  returning  to  work  on 
his  portrait  of  the  Madonna,  using  for  his  inspiration  the  fair-haired  Marchesa 
Attavanti,  sister  of  his  friend  Angelotti.     Taking  a  miniature  of  the  singer 
Floria  Tosca  from  his  pocket,  he  compares  her  dark  beauty  to  the  blonde  Madonna 
and  marvels  at  how  strangely  the  various  aspects  of  Tosca 's  beauty  blend  into  a 
harmonious  whole.     The  Sacristan  leaves  and  Angelotti  reveals  himself.  However, 
they  hear  Tosca  calling  in  the  distance,  and  Angelotti,  after  receiving  a  few 
hurried  instructions  from  Cavaradossi,  hides  again,  taking  with  him  a  woman's 
dress  left  as  a  disguise  for  him  by  his  sister.     Tosca  enters  and  expresses  her 
jealousy  concerning  the  model  for  the  portrait  of  the  Madonna.  Cavaradossi 
assures  her  that  she  need  fear  no  rivals.    After  Tosca  has  gone,  Cavaradossi 
calls  Angelotti  from  his  hiding  place  and,  as  a  cannon  shot  signals  the 
prisoner's  escape,  the  two  men  leave  in  haste. 

The  Sacristan  returns  with  a  group  of  choirboys,  hurriedly  preparing  a  ffjfc.-- 
festival  to  celebrate  Napoleon's  defeat.     They  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Scarpia,  the  dreaded  chief  of  police,  who  has  traced  the  escaped  prisoner 
to  the  church.     Tosca,  still  doubting  her  lover,  also  returns  to  the  church, 
where  she  is  met,  not  by  Mario,  but  by  Scarpia,  who  shows  her  a  fan  with  the 
Attavanti  crest,  left  behind  during  Angelotti 's  hasty  departure.     Her  jealous 
fears  renewed,  Tosca  leaves  in  tears.     Scarpia  orders  his  agents  to  follow  her. 
As  the  church  fills  with  worshippers,  he  vows  to  kill  Cavaradossi  and  possess 
Tosca  himself. 


ACT  II:  Scarpia 's  Apartment  in  the  Farnese  Palace 

Scarpia  awaits  news  of  Cavaradossi  and  Angelotti  and  anticipates  the 
pleasure  of  bending  Tosca  to  his  will.     Hearing  her  sing  a  victory  cantata  in 
the  Queen's  nearby  apartment,  Scarpia  summons  Tosca,  saying  he  has  news  of  her 
lover.     Meanxjhile  his  spy,  Spoletta,  informs  him  that  Angelotti  cannot  be  found, 
but  that  Cavaradossi  has  been  captured  and  brought  in  for  questioning.  Mario 
refuses  to  talk  and  is  taken  to  the  torture  chamber  just  as  Tosca  arrives.  When 
she  sees  and  hears  the  results  of  the  torture,  she  finally  breaks  down  and  reveals 
Angelotti 's  hiding  place.     Cavaradossi  is  brought  in  and  accuses  Tosca  of  betraying 
his  cause.     Suddenly  Sciarrone,  one  of  the  officers,  rushes  in  with  word  that 
Napoleon  was  the  victor  at  Marengo  after  all.     The  news  of  his  defeat  was  a  mistake. 
In  spite  of  his  pain,  Mario  shouts  a  cry  of  victory  for  which  he  is  quickly  sent  off 
to  prison,  condemned  to  death  by  Scarpia.     Now  the  evil  Baron  begins  his  advances  to 
Tosca.     She  fights  him  off  and  protests  to  God  that,  having  lived  for  love  and  art, 
she  should  not  be  subjected  to  so  terrible  a  fate.     Finally,  in  return  for  a  pardon 
for  Mario  and  a  safe-conduct  for  herself  and  her  lover,  she  agrees  to  yield  to 
Scarpia' s  demands.     He  tells  her  there  will  be  a  mock  execution  and  summons  Spoletta 
to  give  him  instructions.     Then  he  turns  to  his  desk  to  write  the  required  papers. 
As  Scarpia  triumphantly  approaches  and  takes  Tosca  in  his  arms,  she  seizes  a  knife 
from  the  supper  table  and  fatally  stabs  him.     With  grim  reverence,  she  places 
candles  at  his  head,  a  crucifix  on  his  bosom,  and,  taking  the  documents,  leaves 
the  room. 


I 


The  Story  of  Tosca 


~  2 


ACT  III:  The  Terrace  of  the  Castel'  Sant '  Angelo 

Advised  that  he  has  only  one  hour  to  live,  Mario  is  brought  from  his  cell  to 
the  terrace  of  the  Castel'  Sant'  Angelo.     As  dawn  approaches,  he  begins  a  letter 
of  farewell  to  Tosca.     Suddenly,  to  his  great  surprise,  she  rushes  in  and  tells 
him  what  she  has  done.     She  says  that  there  will  be  a  mock  execution  and  then 
they  can  escape,    Mario,  knowing  Scarpia's  evil  nature,  sees  through  the  ruse, 
but  plays  along  for  Tosca 's  sake.     Ecstatically,  they  plan  their  future.  The 
soldiers  come  in  and,  as  the  shots  of  the  "mock"  execution  ring  out,  Mario  falls. 
Tosca  waits  until  the  squad  departs  and  then  bids  Mario  to  hurry.     When  he  does 
not  answer,  she  rushes  to  him,  stunned  by  the  realization  that  Scarpia  has 
tricked  her.     She  throws  herself  on  the  body  in  an  agony  of  grief,     Spoletta  and 
the  soldiers  approach  to  seize  her  as  Scarpia's  murderer,  but  before  they  realize 
her  intentions,  she  evades  them  and  leaps  over  the  parapet  of  the  castle  to 
freedom  and  death. 


When  Tosca  was  first  performed,  it  met  with  almost  instant  success  with  the 
public  and  equally  instant  disapproval  from  the  critics.    They  considered  both 
its  subject  and  music  to  be  coarse,  vulgar  and  even  repulsive.     The  opera, 
however,  has  remained  in  the  repertoire  for  almost  80  years  and  is  now  one  of 
the  staples  of  every  opera  house  in  the  world. 

Admittedly,  the  opera  does  not  possess  any  lofty,  edifying  ideals,  but  it 
is  marvelous  theater  —  marvelous  musical  theater.     It  is  based  on  the  play 
written  by  Sardou  for  Sarah  Bernhardt.     She  made  the  role  famous,  but  the  work 
disappeared  from  the  dramatic  repertoire  after  she  left  the  stage.     In  contrast, 
Puccini's  work  has  survived  many  interpreters  of  this  famous  role..    The  opera 
can  be  considered  a  prime  example,  if  not  the  representative  work,  of  the 
Italian  school  of  verismo.     The  librettists  have  condensed  Sardou' s  five-act 
play  into  three  compact  acts,  not  only  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  big 
dramatic  moments,  but  also  conserving  all  the  marvelous  vignettes  which 
present  a  beautiful  canvas  of  Rome  during  the  turbulent  years  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,     Puccini  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  him.     Two  examples 
are:   (1)  the  Finale  of  Act  I,  in  which  the  music  builds  up  to  a  magnificent 
"Te  Deum"  (the  themes  of  which  Puccini  meticulously  researched  with  Vatican 
musicians)  ,  set  against  the  sensuous  and  amoral  thoughts  of  Scarpia,  and  frr.med 
by  the  cannon  shots  of  the  victory  celebration  of  the  worldly  powers  of  Rome;  and 
(2)  the  beginning  of  Act  III,  which  is  a  short,  but  most  effective,  almost 
impressionistic  painting  of  the  daily  awakening  of  Rome  —  sheep  are  still  grazing 
at  the  foot  of  the  dreaded  Castel'  Sant'  Angelo  when,  slowly,  the  chimes  of  Rome 
swell  in  a  great  crescendo  as  the  sky  over  the  city  begins  to  lighten, 

I  offer  these  two  examples  because,  in  a  small  studio  performance  without  full 
sets,  elaborate  costumes  and  orchestra  —  elements  which  are  really  essential  for 
veristic  opera  —  it  is  impossible  to  do  complete  justice  to  these  marvelous 
orchestral,  musical  and  visual  effects.    As  in  past  studio  performances,  we  have 
concentrated  on  the  personal  conflicts  of  the  characters,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
do  some  justice  to  one  of  the  truly  magnificent  works  of  the  operatic  literature. 


NOTES  ON  TOSCA 


—  Dino  Yannopoulos 
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